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% My Children, I muſt now warn you for clouds and ſtorms. Fac- 
t tions ariſe on every fide, and threaten the tranquility of your native 
Country. But whatever happen, do you faithfully honour and obey 
4 your PRINCE, and ADHERE TO THE CROWN.” 


Sir T. Windham's Deathbed Advice, in 1636, to his Children. 
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To THE 
LORD LIEUTENANTS 


OF THE | | | — 


« 


COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
—_—_ 


MY LORDS, 


. HE and prompiitude, and 
liberality, which your Lordſhips have manifeſted, 
on the preſent important criſis, emboldens me to 
believe, that however feeble my attempt to emulate 
your Lordſhips, in your laudable exertions to de- 
fend our GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION, you 
will rather regard the deft gn, than the ability, 
with, which it has been executed. | 


Conscious of my incompetence to do ample juſtice ; 
to the taſk I have aſſumed ; yet, confident in the 
rectitude of my intentions, I would crave per- 
miſſion to ſubmit the following Sheets to your Lord- 
Sups' foftering care and protection: and, to fub- 

ſcribe myſelf: with due deference and reſpeck, 


Your Lordſhips 
. Moſt devoted 


 trumble Servant, 
WINDSOR, | 
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. INTRODUCTION. 


AT a time when the kingdom is agitated by 
Domeſtic Conſpiracy, as well as Foreign Hoſti- 


lity ; it ſurely becomes the duty of every Loyal 


Briton, in whatever ſtation Providence may have 
placed him, to exert his utmoſt endeavours to 
avert the threatened Calamities ; and to preſerve 


inviolate, the ineſtimable bleſſings of our happy 


Conſtitution. M0 


Wren Republican Dottrines have been diſ- 
ſeminated, and embraced with a degree of enthu- 
ſiaſm, on the one ſide; and unqualified ſubmiſſion 
to Monarchical Government, held forth, by ſome, 
on the, other; it may not be amiſs to ſhew the 
errors of both parties, by a faithful diſplay of 
Hiſtorical Facts; and by the examples of Loyalty, 
Patriotiſm, and Bravery, that will here be found, 
to excite and cheriſh thoſe laudable ſentiments. 
With this view, but more particularly to exhibit 


ſequence of a licentious and ungovernable ſpirit, 


| the preſent Work has been undertaken; from a 
peruſal of which it is preſumed, that every im- 


partial reader will perceive how much the intereſt 
and the * happineſs of the Governors, and the 
Governed, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


W rp rate" re. 


5 Governed, depend on their mutual good will and 

attachment to o.cach other. A | 
WI ſhall alſo learn, chat the reciprocal advan- 
tages reſulting from hence, muſt not be held too 
| lightly; or, the loſs of them riſked, by a too con- 
fident ſecurity, or too great a remiſſneſs, in not 
being, at all times, properly prepared, to defend 
our King, to guard our Liberties, and to protect 
our Property, againſt the contingent events of 
inteſtine commotion the poſſible treachery of 
our allies; or, the envious aſſaults of avowed 
enemies. 1 


WI ſhall not further anticipate the reader's 
remarks, otherwiſe than to obſerve, that in the 
Military Part of our Work, we have ſeletted 
ſuch paſſages, and from ſuch authorities, as we 
judged might render it not an unpleaſing, nor an 
unuſeful Companion to the Subaltern Officers of 
the Army, during their nnn 


As, before the period of Jurivs CæsAR“'s 
Invaſion, all hiſtorical events, relative to Great 
Britain, are involved in obſcurity, we have com- 
menced at once with that accompliſhed Con- 
queror's expedition into this country. 
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CHAP, 1. 


INVASIONS of the ROMANS. 


—— 


\ 


- JULIUS CAESAR'S FIRST INVASION. . 


HE firſt invaſion of Britain, by Cæſar, ſeems, by 
his own account, to have been rather intended as a 
partial, than a deciſive one; for he ſays, I of 
himſelf 1 in the third perſon, 


© Txoven the time of the year would not permit him 
& to finiſh the war, yet he thought it would be worth his 
« while to make an expedition thither, only to view the 
& iſland, to learn the nature of the inhabitants, to be ac- 
„ quainted with their coaſts, their ports and creeks, to 
© which the Gauls were almoſt ſtrangers ; for they were 
te ſeldom viſited by any but merchants,, who were un- 
« acquainted-with all the country, except the coaſts, and 
* thoſe parts which were oppoſite to the Gauls,'# Accord - 
3 wr N ſummoned a council of merchants from 
B | „ 


* 


— 


1 1 0 


« all parts, he could neither be informed of the extent of” 


hs the iſland, —what nation,--and how powerful the inha- 


& bitants were ;—how well they underſtood the art of 
6 war, What cuſtoms they were governed by, —nor how 
& conſiderable a navy their Ports were capable of re- 
e ceiving.“ | 


CæsAR, not diſcouraged by this want of proper intel- 
ligence, diſpatched C. Voluſenus, a tribune of his army, 
in a galley, to reconnoitre the Britiſh coaſts, and make 
ſuch obſervations as might be of ſervice in the expedition. 


He, after a five days cruize, returned, and made a report 


to his commander, of what he had ſeen. 


Sour of the Britiſh ſtates being informed of Cæ ſar's 
great | preparations to invade them, and dreading the im- 


fidelity. Theſe envoys were graciouſly received, hoſpi- 
tably entertained, and ſent back in company with Comius, 
as deputy from Czar, to the different Britiſh kingdoms. 
Comius, a Briton by birth, but much in Cæſar's favour, 
was, however, imprudently ſeized upon, the moment he 
landed, and impriſoned by his countrymen, who were 
exaſperated at his attachment to a. foreigner and an enemy. 


CAR having drawn together his forces, embarked his 


pending danger, ſent ambaſſadors to him into Gaul, offer- 
ing to ſubmit to the Romans, and to give hoſtages for their 


infantry in eighty, and his cavalry in eighteen tranſport 


ſhips; and ſet ſail from Morinz, or Picardy, about one in 
the morning, on the 26th of Auguſt, in the year of the 
world 3947, and fifty-five years before Chriſt, 


ABourT ten o*clock the ſame morning, the ſhips, with 
the infantry, arrived off Dover; when Cæſar found the 


cäliffs lined with armed Britons, who, from the nature of 


the * could * his landing with advantage; he 


therefore 


- 


Fl 


— — — —— IO 
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* 


1 


therefore ordered the ſhips to caſt anchor, called a council 
of war, gave proper directions to his officers, and, at 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, again weighed anchor, 
in order to find a more plain and eaſy ſhore ; which, after 
having ſailed about eight miles to the northward, he diſ- 


covered at a place now called Deal. The Britons, gueſſing 


his intent, diſpatched their chariots and horſemen firſt, 


and followed with the reſt of the army as expeditiouſly as 


poſſible, in order to oppoſe the landing of the Romans; 
which, ſays Cæſar, We found it very difficult to 
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effect, for many reaſons ; becauſe our ſhips being heavy, 
required a conſiderable depth of water; and our ſol- 
diers, while their hands were employed, and loaded 
with heavy armour, were, at the ſame time, to encoun- 
ter the waves and the enemy, in a place they were not 
acquainted with ;, whereas, the Britons, either ſtanding 
upon dry land, or ſallying a little way into the water 
in thoſe places they knew to be ſhallow, having the free 
uſe of all their limbs, could boldly caſt their darts, and 
ſpur their horſes forward, who were inured to that 
kind of combat ; which diſadvantage ſo diſcouraged the 
Romans, who were ſtrangers to this way of fighting, 
that they did not appear ſo chearful and eager to engage 
the enemy, as in their former conflicts, on dry land. 


© Casar perceiving this, gave orders that the gallies, 
a nimble ſort of ſhipping the enemy had never ſeen, 
ſhould advance a little before the reſt of the navy, and 
row along, with their broadſides towards the ſhore, 


that they might more conveniently force the Britons to 


retire from the water fide, by their ſlings, engines, and 
arrows, which did the Romans conſiderable ſervice ; 
for the Britons, . being ſurpriſed at the make of our 
gallies, the motion of our oars and engines, began to 
give ground, 


„ - 6 Bur 


—_— 
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„ Bur the flandard-bearer of the tenth legion, pereeĩv- 
ing our men were unwilling to venture into the ſea, 
& having firſt invoked the gods for ſucceſs, cried out 


© aloud, — My. fellow ſoldiers! unleſs you will forſake 


& your eagle, and ſuffer it to fall into the hands of the 
& enemy, advance! for my part, I am reſolved to per- 
«+ form my duty to the commonwealth and my general. 
Having faid this, he immediately leaped over-board, 
and advanced the eagle towards the Britons ; where- 
6 upon the ſoldiers, encouraging each other to prevent ſo 
& ſignal a diſgrace, followed his example, which thoſe 
& in the next ſhips perceiving, did the like, and preſſed 
forward to the enemy, _, 


ce Taz conflit was ſharply maintained on both ſides ; 
« though the Romans, not being able to keep their ranks, 


4 obtain firm footing, or follow their particular ſtandards, 


et leaping out of ſeveral ſhips, and joining the firſt enſign 
„they met with, were in great confuſion, But the 
« Britons, who were well acquainted with the fhallows, 
„hen they ſaw us deſcend in ſmall numbers from our 
& ſhips, ſpurred their horſes into the water, ſet upon our 
e men, incumbered and unprepared to receive them; and 
© ſome ſurrounded us with their numbers, in one place, 
« whilſt others flanked us where we lay moſt open in 
et another. This, Cæſar obſerving, he cauſed the long- 
& boats and ſmaller veſlels to be manned ; and, where oc- 
4 caſion required, ſent them to aſſiſt their fellows ; thus 
& our foremoſt ranks, having gained dry footing, were 
& followed by the reſt of the army; and, charging the 
© enemy briſkly, put them to flight; but were not able to 
t purſue or take the iſland at that time, becauſe we had 
© NO CAVALRY; which was the only thing wanting to com- 
c pleat Cas AR's wonted fucceſs, | 
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te caped beyond the reach of danger, ſent ambaſſadors to 
© Cæſar, to deſire a peace, promiſing to deliver hoſtages 
& for their entire ſubmiſſion ; and, with theſe ambaſſadors, 
& came Comius of Arras, whom Cæſar had ſent into 
& Britain, where he was impriſoned, ſo ſoon as he landed 
«© with his general's commands, but ſet at liberty again 
6 after the battle. | | 


« Tux endeavoured to excuſe what they had done, by 
& laying the blame upon the mob, and entreating him to 
© 6 forgive a fault of ignorance, but not of malice. Cæſar 


ce at firſt reprimanded them for their breach of faith; that 
after they had voluntarily ſent ambaſſadors to him into 


„ Gaul, to deſire a peace, and delivered hoſtages of their 


© own accord, they ſhould, without any reaſon, make 
& war upon him!—He imputed it, he ſaid, to their ig- 
© norance, and forgave them; then demanded hoſtages 
& for their future carriage, part whereof. they delivered 
* immediately ; and they promiſed to return, in a few 
& days after, with the reſt, who lived at ſome diſtance. 
„ In the mean time, having diſbanded their men, and 
& diſperſed them into their ſeveral counties, the princes, 
& from all parts, came to deliver up themſelves and their 
& eſtates to Czeſar's diſpoſal.” | 


Arra1rs did not long remain in this amicable ſituation, 
for a violent ſtorm diſperſed the eighteen tranſports, ap- 
pointed to bring the Roman cavalry, and did conſiderable 
damage to Cæſar's fleet in the Downs, The firſt were 
forced back again to Gaul, and the latter rendered totally 
unfit for ſervice. The intelligence of theſe accidents, 
threw the Roman army into the utmoſt conſternation, and 
excited the Britons to revolt. The aſſembly of princes 
exhorted the people to ſeize upon this opportunity of 


regaining their liberty; and, by a total extermination of 


: | their 


e Tuz enemy being defeated ; ſo ſoon as they had ef- 7 


their enemies, to. deter others 15 the idea of invading 
their country. And the Druids took care to obſerve, that 


as the heavens intereſted themſelves in their favour, it 


would be impious not to join the elements in their « o 
deliverance. 


Cas Ak, in the mean time, did all that a great general, 
and a prudent man could effect, upon ſuch an emergency. 
He fortified his camp with great precaution, aſſiduoufly 
furniſhed it with as much corn as could be procured, and 
induſtriouſſy repaired the ſhips that had received the leaſt 
damage, with the timber of twelve that were the moſt 
ſhattered. „ 


HosrIIITIESs, however, ſoon commenced; for the ſe- 
venth legion, being ſent out to forage, was ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded by the Britons, while the men were unſuſpicious 
and unprepared for an attack. The conteſt was ſharp and. 
bloody, and the Romans would have been totally deſtroyed, | 
had not Cæſar came ſeaſonably to their relief, and, with 
his whole force, interpoſed to ſave them from deſtruction. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and by the difficulties ts 
which they were ſenſible the Romans were driven, they 


' ſurrounded Czfar's camp, and attacked it with great im. 


petuolity ; but, after a bloody conflict, were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs ; when Czſar thought proper to lay 
waſte the country for ſeveral miles round, 

Tuis induced them to ſend a third embaſſy to Cæſar, 
again to apologize for their conduct, and ſue for peace. 
Czſar ſeverely reprimanded the deputies, and then grant- 


ed their deſires; only inſiſting to have the number of 
hoſtages doubled, and ſent after him to Gaul, whither he 


returned with all his troops on the 20th of September. 
But the Britons were no-ſooner freed from ſuch diſagree- 
able company, than moſt of them forgot their promiſes ; 
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| ma we find that only two princes thought proper to ſend 
the hoſtages A aA for in the 12 1 8 


5 Tus ended Cæſar's firſt expedition to Britain; which, 
though gloſſed over by the Roman ſelf flattering hiſtorian, 
was inglorious to their army, and not of the leaſt ſolid ad- 
vantage to the ſtate, Cæſar, however, had ſufficient 
addreſs to repreſent it of ſuch vaſt importanee, that he 
was decreed a triumph of twenty days upon the occafi 


CASAR'S SECOND INVASION. 


Duni the winter, Cæſar made vaſt preparations 
for a more ſucceſsful expedition in the enſuing ſummer. 
+ Every thing at length being ready, he ſet ſail for Portus 
Itius, now Boulogne, in the beginning of Auguſt, with a 
fleet of upwards of goo fail, and a formidable force on 
board, He landed, without oppoſition, in the ſame place 
he had done the preceding fummer,. the Britons having 
retired up the country. Cæſar having left ten cohorts and 
three hundred horſe to guard the ſhips, penetrated the 
ſame night twelve miles from the ſea, and diſcovered the 
Britons near the river Stour, in Kent. An engagement 
enſued, when the Britons being routed by the Roman 
cavalry, retreated to a fortified wood, „where, ſays 
Czſar, © they were poſſeſſed of a poſt extremely well 
5 fortified, both by art and nature, which had been built, 
in all probability, during the times of their own civil 
«© wars; all the paſſages to it being blocked up by heaps 
% of trees, cut down for that purpole. They never 


4 amd out of this place, but in ſmall parties, and 
6 always 
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always hindered the Romans from entering it ; but the 
& ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion having caft themſelves. 
« into a teſtudo, and thrown up a mount againſt their 
& works, took. the place, _ * them from the 
„ woods. | 

Tu next morning Cæſar divided his army into three 
parts, in order to purſue the Britons, but was diverted from 
this deſign, by receiving the melancholy intelligence that 
his fleet was almoſt deſtroyed by a ſtorm, He imme- 
diately repaired to the ſea coaſt, gave orders to repair ſome 
of the ſhips with the wrecks of others, wrote to Gaul for 
more, and then reſolved upon putting into execution one 
of the moſt aſtoniſhing expedients that ever entered the _ 
mind of man, which was no other than drawing up his 
navy on dry land, and ſurrounding it with a fortification, 
This was effected, by incredible labour and indefatigable 


induſtry, 


Cagar then returned to the place where he had laſt des 
feated the ennemy, when * he found far greater numbers 
& of the Britons aſſembled, than he left when he went to 

* viſit the fleet. By general conſent, the whole manage- 

© ment of this war was committed to the care of Caſſive- 

© launus, whole territories were divided by the River 

% Thames from the ſea coaſts, and extended four-ſcore 

© miles into the iſland; for, though he had formerly made 

© waron the reſt of his countrymen, yet, upon our arrival, 

e they all united, and pitched upon him as the fitteſt pers 
4 ſon to direct them at ſo important a conjuncture. 


Tux Britons attacked the Romans in their march, a ſharp 
eonflict enſued, and the former were repulſed; but they 
ſoon after made anattempt upon the camp, and broke e 
el the beſt cohorts. qo 


CxsAR, 


a, 
© 54k, in relating this affair, is under the neceſlity of 
tcknowledging, that he had rather the diſadvantage. His 
words are, © This engagement happening in the view of the 
« whole army, every one perceived that the legionary ſol- 
<« diers were not a fit match for fuch an enemy; becauſe the 
« weight of their armour would not permit them to purſe, 
« nor durſt they go too far from their colours, neither could 
cc the cavalry encounter them; becauſe the Britons often pre 
& tended a retreat, and, having drawn them from the legions, 
& would forſake their chariots, and fight on foot to great ad- 
vantage, and, when they were mounted, they were equally 
« fatal to our horſe, whether we purſued or fled, Another 
& diſadvantage was, that the enemy never fought in a cloſe 
© battalion, but in ſmall parties, at a great diftance from 
one another, each of them having their particular part 
&« allotted, from whence they received ſupplies, n "Ny N 
were relieved by the freſh.” 
Tax next day the Britons attacked three legions that were 
foraging, but were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Upon 
this ill ſacceſs, the auxiliaries forſook Caſſivelaunus, who was 
never after able to bring any formidable force into the field, 


Novy being able to make head againſt the Romans, the un- 
fortunate Britiſh chief retreated to his own territories, and 
fortified the Thames, where fordable. The Romans, how--- 
ever, forced a paſſage at Coway, in Middleſex, and proceeded 
on their march, when they were met by deputies from the 
magiſtrates of the chief city of the Trinobantes, who ignobly 
offered ſubjection, and traiterouſly joined the Romans; at 
the ſame time requeſting that Mandubratius, one of Czlar's 
attendants, whoſe father was killed by Caſſivelaunus, might 
be permitted to rule them. Cæſar aſſented, but at the ſame 
time demanded forty hoſtages, and proviſions for his whole 
army, 
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Taxsx conditions were complied with; and the defee- 
tion of thoſe people not only weakened the common cauſe, 


but induced ſeveral other ſtates to follow their example. 
Among thoſe who joined Cæſar, ſome were baſe enough to 
let him know what ſtrength Caſſivellaunus had {till remain- 


ing, and where he had retreated to. Upon this information, 
Czſar immediately . proceeded to the city of Verulam, now 
St, Alban's, aud beſieged that unfortunate chief in his capital. 
The place was tolerably well fortified with woods and 
moraſſes; but the Romans took it by ſtorm, and put a pro- 
digious number of the unhappy Britons to the ſword. Caſli- 
vellaunus, however, eſcaped 3 and, as his laſt reſource, per- 
ſuaded four petty kings of Kent, viz; Cingetorix, Carvilius, 
Taximagulas, and Segonax, to attack the Roman camp, 


where the ſhips were ſecured, and try to deſtroy the navy. 
The projet was put in execution, but failed of ſucceſs ;, for 


the Britons were defeated, and Cingetorix taken priſoner. 
This ill ſucceſs, the deſolation of his country, and the revolt 


of his allies, induced Caſſivellaunus at length to ſue for 


Hrs requeſt was granted immediately by Cæſar, who pre- 
tended to have a great reſpect for Caflivellaunus, on account 


of his perſonal courage; but the real reaſon of his granting. 
him conditions tolerably favourable, was his defire to return 
to Gaul, where the public affairs rendered his immediate 


preſence neceſſary; Previous to his departure, he impoſed 
a yearly tribute upon the Britons; included his ally, Mandu- 
bratins, in the treaty ; and tried to ſecure the allegiance of 
the different Ringo, by taking with him a yet number 


of hoſtages, 


Tuus concludes Cæſar's fecond invaſion,. wherein Tacitus: 
obferves, he had rather te˙ Britain to the Romans, than 


given them þ1ſſ:fon of tut. When he returned to Rome, the 
. captives, from their remarkable attire, and peculiarity 
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of manners, afforded matter of admiration to the people; 


and Cæſar offered a breaſt- plate, embroidered with pearls, 
found in Britain, to Venus, as a trophy of the ſpoils of the 
Ocean. | | | 

Tux ſubjugation of a great part of Britain, was the very 
laſt triumph of the Romans, who had conquered ſo many 
nations in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, for the purpoſe of ex- 
tending their territories. Cæſar himſelf placed it among the 


greateſt of his achievments, boaſting that he had diſcovered 
and penetrated into a new world. 


Ir this great general, in writing his hiſtory, had been ac» 
cuſed of turning every thing to his own advantage, never 
does he ſeem to lay under ſtronger ſuſpicions of doing ſo 
than in this affair. We cannot read the particulars of his two 

- invaſions, without being ſenſible there is ſomething wanting: 
and that which is paſſed over in W I not at all to his 
honour, 


L 


fs tears Gaul, as Dion Caſſius aſſures us, with 
an intent to conquer and reduce the whole ifland to a Roman 

province., He, every where, gets the better of the Britons. 
He paſſes. the Thames, in ſpite of all obſtacles. Caſlivel- 
launus finding he could not oppoſe him, diſmiſſes his troops. 
Ceſar becomes maſter of his capital; and the Britons ſub- 
mit and ſue for peace. After this, he is contented with im- 
poſing a light tribute on Caſſivellaunus; and, without for- 
tifying any one place, or leaving any troops in the iſland, he 
drops his firſt deſign, ſatisfied with reſtoring Mandubratius ; 
as if the war had been undertaken ſolely on his account. 
Does not this make it very ſuſpicious, that he was forced to 
accede to thoſe terms ? Lucan, though no friend to him, 
would not, without ſome grounds, have accuſed him as he 
did, « of turning his back to the Britons. Dion tells us, that 
m al _—_ the Britons entirely routed the Roman in- 
EE fantry, 
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fantry, but were afterwards put into Gand by the cavaliy. 
Horace and Tibullus inſinuate, in ſeveral places of their 

works, that the Britons were not looked ws. as conquered by 

tie Romans. | 2 


=. Fox all this it is evident, that the reputation Cæſar ac- ' 
| . quired by theſe two invaſions, was not near ſo great as 1s. 
_ repreſented in his Commentaries. { 


AUGUSTUS'S INTENDED INVASION. 


Tux Emperor Aguſtus, Cæſar's immediate ſucceſſor, 
greatly neglected this iſland for ſeveral years; at length he 
| determined to invade Britain, but was diverted from his 
Purpoſe by a revolt in Panonia. About ſeven years after- 
Wards, he renewed his deſign ; but the diſtracted ſtate of 
Gaul, and the arrival of ſome ambaſſadors from Britain, to 
ue for a peace, cauſed him a ſecond time to change his re- 
ſolution. The enſuing year he again reaſſumed his intention, 
15 and was again diſappointed by commotions in other parts. 
Thus all his plans of invading Britain, proved abortive. 
Tiberius ſucceeded Auguſtus, and, like his Ons _ 

but Ns regard to Britain. 


n 


CALIGULA'S THREATENED INVASION. 


Ox the death of Tiberius, the empire devolved to Cali- 
gula, a moſt capricious, inconſiſtent, and cruel tyrant. In 
his reign, Adminius, the ſon of Cunobelin, a Britiſh king, 
raiſed an 1 unnatural rebellion agunſt his father; but, not ſuc- 
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arms. The treacherous Briton, finding the encoupagement 


given to his crimes, and perceiving the weakneſs of the em- 
peror, perſuaded him to in vade not only his father's do- 


minions, but thoſe of all the other Britin princes; repre- 


ſenting, that the conqueſt would be very important from the 


riches it would bring; extremely glorius from its importance, 
and by no means difficult, from the terrors of his name ; for 


the Britons, ſaid he, will throw down their arms, the mo- 


ment they hear you are coming in perſon againſt them. 


[THESE arguments exactly ſuited the avarice, pride, and 


cowardice of the emperor ; who thought that an opportunity 
to gain wealth and fame, without danger, was not to be neg- 
lected. He accordingly drew together an army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men, to invade Britain, and proceeded to the 
coaſt of Belgic Gaul. He was here informed, to his great 


ſurprize, that the Britons were under arms on the oppoſite 


ſhore, with a determined refolution to oppoſe his intended 
deſcent. This, at firſt, he could hardly believe. Being, 
however, at length convinced that his name was not ſo ter- 


rible as he imagined, his fears induced him to deſiſt ; for he 


re'olved not to engage in any enterprize, attended with the 
leaſt perſonal danger. But, that it ſhould not be ſaid he 
was afraid to % his enemies, he embarked on board a gal- 
ley, failed within a league of the Britiſh coaſt, took a peep 


at the Britons, whoſe formidable appearance he did not at 


all like; and then haſted back, with as much oſtentation, as 


if he had achieved ſome great action, 


To make himſelf more ridiculous, he ordered the army 
to be drawn up in battle array, as ſoon as he landed; and, 
having made a curious harangue to all the ſoldiers, to their 
utter aſtoniſhment, gave directions that they ſhould diſ- 
perſe themſelves about the ſea coaſt, to gather up all the 


ſhells 


. #eeding according to his wiſh, he fled to Caligula, who, being 
of a baſe diſpoſition himſelf, received the traitor with open 
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Fells they could find! The troops aaturdlly thought the ema 
peror's head was turned, but, at the ſame time, obeyed. 
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_ A exop1c1us quantity of ſhells being collected, Ca- 
ligula commanded that they ſhould be carefully packed up; 

and, to compleat the farce, ſent them with the moſt pom- 
pous parade to Rome, as the ſpoils of the Britiſh ocean; 

demanding, at the ſame time, that the ſenate ſhould decree 
him a triumph, for the important ſervices he had done the 
empire, Abſurd as this requeſt may appear, the ſenate 
was civil enough to comply with it; and put themſelves to 
immenſe expence, to render the emperor magmiicenty 
ridiculous in. the face of the whole world. | 


CLAUDIUSS INVASION. 


1 


Tuvs, from the continual failure of intended invaſions, 
the Britons remained unaſſailed by the Romans, from 
Julius Czfar till the reign of Claudius; and then rather 
fell victims to their own inteſtine brotls, than to the power of 
that empire. Jealouſy did what their enemies* ſword could not 
efeft; and whale ſome kings had the virtue to oppoſe the Ro- 
mans, others joined them, and were ſolicitors for their own 
deſtruclion. Br rc, a diſcontented Britiſh prince, was the 
chief enemy to his own country, and the principal perſon 

who perſuaded the emperor to undertake the expedition, 


| | | PravrIvs, the prætor, was placed at the head of the 
army, and ordered to paſs into Britain, But the troops 
mutinied, and declared, © They would not make war out 
0 of the he IE of the would ; ;” for the common people 
thought, 


thought, that all places, beyond the ocean, were out of 
the limits of the werld to which they belonged. At length, 

threats, preſents, and promiſes, prevailed ; harmony was 
reſtored ; and the troops reconciled to the expedition, 
Plautius took advantage of this favourable diſpoſition, and 
embarked his whole force, at three ports, that the failure 
of one embarkation might not prevent the ſucceſs of the 
enterprize, They were, . however, all driven back, by 
contrary winds, and much diſheartened. But the ap- 
pearance of an aurora borealis, recalled their ſpirits; for 
the Romans, imagining this meteor to be a happy omen, 
again ſet ſail, and landed in Britain, without oppoſition. 
Their not meeting with the reſiſtance they expected, was 
owing to the Britons having been informed, by ſome mer- 
chants, that the Roman troops had mutinied, and the in- 
vaſion was laid aſide. This fatal intelligence ſoothed them 
into ſecurity, and occaſioned them to diſband their forces, 
when there was more neceſſity than ever to employ them. 


PLavuTius penetrated as far as Oxfordſhire, without any 


_ oppoſition, except being a little harraſſed by ſmall ſkirmiſh- . 


ing parties. He now advanced toward the principal forces 
that the Britons had been able to colle&, which were very 
impolitically divided into two bodies, the one commanded 
by Caractacus, and the other by Togodumnus, his brother. 
Plautius attacked them ſeperately, and defeated both parties. 
'This double misfortune threw the Britons into great con- 
ſternation ; and at the ſame time determined Plautius to 
make every advantage of his ſucceſs; leaving a ſufficient 
| body of troops to ſecure the country already conquered, he 
proceeded to the Iſis. As this river was not fordable, they 
imagined it would have ftopped the career of the Romans. 
Their miſtake was, however, ſoon evident ; for Plautius 
ordered the German auxiliaries to plunge into the ſtream, 
and ſwim over, which they eaſily effected, though encum- 
| hered by their armour ; tor theſe people were trained from 
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"HARD I to ſwim acroſs deep and rapid ſtreams, while 
incommoded with heavy weights. The Germans no ſoooner 
gained the oppoſite ſhore, than, according to the order of 
their general, they aimed their arrows and darts at the 
horſes of the enemy; and, by the ſlaughter of oy ani - 
mals, weden 70 chariots uſeleſs. 


Tur Aenne . 5 the example of the Germans, 


ſoon croſſed the river to their ſupport; when the Britons, 


unequal to the conflict, fled. The next day, however, 


they recovered their ſpirits, and attacked the Romans with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that a victory would have been the con- 


ſequence, had not Sideus Geta, after having been taken 


priſoner, freed himſelf, and thoſe who were with him, and 
charged the Britons in the rear. This unexpected attack, 
threw them into great conſteraation, - and a rout enfued. 
Geta was deemed the caufe of the victory, and a triumph 
was afterwards decreed him upon that account, though he 
had never * the Conſular dignity. 


Tus Britnins then marched aubatitentty in the wad: 
of the Thames, and forded it at places with which they 
were well acquainted; ' while the Romans, who followed 
them, were frequently bemired in bogs and marſhes. At 
length diſcovering a ford, the latter paſſed over, and again 


defeated the former; when many Britons, among whontr 
was Prince Togodumnus, were ſlain, : 


- PravuTivs found that his own army was conſiderably di- 


e the conqueſt. 


: CLAaupiys 


% 


miniſhed, by theſe repeated engagements ; and that the Bri- 
tons, not diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſſes, were ſtill deter- 
mined to ſtruggle for their liberties. Doubtful of his own 

ſecurity, he ſent to the continent for reinforcements, and 
: ſtrongly ſolicited the emperor to come in perſon, in verge to 
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\ CLavpivs accordingly landed in Britain in the month of b 
Auguſt, A. D. 43, with a powerful army, and immediately | | E. Y 
marched to join Plautius, whoſe troops were encamped on | | * 
the ſouth ſide of the Thames. The forces, by their junction, 
formed a more conſiderable army than the Romans had ever 
before brought into the iſland. Claudius took the ſole 7m 1 
command upon himſelf, marched expeditiouſly up to the = 
Britons, and before they had time to reflect, brought them 42 
to a general engagement, in which they received a total 0 


overthrow. 


Tunis laſt fatal defeat, and the powerful army of the Ro- 
mans, quite diſpirited the Britons, who thought more of 
making their peace, than retrievimꝑ their affairs; and deter- 
mined to court the confidence, inſtead of oppoſing the progreſs 
of the conqueror. They accordingly, in general, threw down | | ; | 
their arms; and ambaſſadors from the different princes, 7 9 
flocked daily to the Roman camp, to make their ſubmiſſion. 

It is therefore, at this period, that we ought to date the ge- | 
neral reduction of the Britons, by the Romans; for the pre- ; | 
vious invaſions tended rather to diſturb than ſubjugate the 
country. Claudius then took Camulodunum, now Malden, _ | 
in Eſſex, which he made a military colony. A great part of | 
the country was reduced to a Roman province ; and, having 
conciliated the affections of the Britons, by his moderation; 

+ he returned to the continent; 


Tux Romans having now ſecured a footing in the iſland, 9 5 
all their future efforts to ſubdue it completely, may be | 
rather termed expeditions than invaſions. But, during 
| the whole period of their dominion in this country, they 
never entirely ſubjugated it to their yoke. For the nor- 
thern parts of it {till remained free. As for the incurſions 


of Agricola and Severus, they were rather temporary „ 1 
zuroads, than deciſive conqueſts, All the high-lpirited , 4 
D 3 Britons, ; 


n 


Britons, who diſdained yielding to the Roman fo fled 
thither, and preſerved their W in the mountains of 
the north. 


HAAFT, 1 


| INVASIONS OF THE SAXONSs: 


. 


N HE Roman Empire, in the reigns of Arcadius and 
3 Honorius, was torne to pieces within, by inteſtine 
| quarrels ; and was powerfully attacked without, by bar- 
1 5 barous nations, that made horrible ravages upon the fron- 
1 fg | tiers. The period was now arrived, when that enormous 
= i fabric, which had diffuſed ſlavery and oppreſſion, together 
with civility and peace, over fo conſiderable a part of the 
globe, was approaching towards its final diffolution, by aw 
inundation of barbarians from the north; who not only 
over-run the exterior provinces, but. threatened the de- 
ſtruction of the central provinces, and even Rome itſelf, 


\ 
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| Ix this dilemma, the emperors, inſfead of arming the 
People in their own defence, recalled all the diſtant legions. 
All the Roman troops, in Britain, were confequently 
carried over to the protection of Gaul and Italy. 


Tas Britons, though ſecures by the ſea, againfl the in- 
valion of the greateſt tribes. of barbarians, found enemies 
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In its frontiers, who took advantage of its preſent defence - 
teſs ſituation, For, however much the Romans had poliſh- 
ed them by letters, by ſcience, and by manners, they were, 
at the ſame time, rendered ſo diſpirited and ſubmiſſive, by 
being diſarmed as well as enſlaved, that they had loſt all 
_ deſire, and even idea, of their former liberty and inde- 


- 


pendence, 


* 


Tux Picts and Scots, who dwelt in the northern parts 
of the iſland, ſeized upon this favourable opportunity of 
the abſence of the Roman troops, to make incurſions upon 
their peaceable and effeminate neighbours. Beſides the 
temporary depredations which they committed, theſe com- 
bined nations threatened the whole ſouth with ſubjection; | 
or, what the inhabitants more dreaded, with plunder and "i 
devaſtation. The Britons, accuſtomed to have recourſe 1 
to the Roman Emperors for defence, as well as govern- = 
ment, made ſupplications to Rome, and one legion was 2 wo 
ſent over for their protection. This ſmall force was an Z 

over- match for the barbarous invaders, Who were routed | 
in every engagement; and, having chaced them into their 4 
ancient limits, returned in triumph, to the defence of the | 
ſouthern provinces of the empire, 


* 


Tuk retreat of the Romans, however, only ſerved to 

bring on a new invaſion of the enemy. Again the Britons | 

made an application to Rome, and again obtained the | > 

aſſiſtance of a legion, which proved effectual for their re- 

lief. But the Romans, reduced to extremities at home, 

informed the Britons that they muſt no longer look to 

them for ſuccour; and exhorted them to ArM in their own 

defence, They beſides urged, that, as they were now their ; 

own maſters, it became them to PROTECT, by their vALOUR, 8 ; 

that INDEPENDENCE which their ancient Lords had conferred 

upon them. After having aſſiſted them in fortifying the , 

Frontiers, they bade a final adieu to Britain, having beef FY 3 
| 2 D 2 maſters | e 
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wallets of the more conſiderable part of it AP the | 
courſe of near four centuries, Fa 8 


* an abje& Rate were the Britons then n 
into, from effeminacy and want of diſcipline ! They had 
not even the ſpirit to ARM themſeloes ! For, regarding this 
preſent of LIBERTY as fatal, they were in no condition to put 
in practice the prudent counſel given them by the Romans, 
© To ARM in their own DEFENCE !”” | Unaccuſtomed, both 


to-the perils of war, and to the cares of civil government, 


they found themſelves incapable of forming or executing 
any meaſures for reſiſting the incurſions of their barbarous 


| cs 


* Tur Pitts and Scots, finding that the Romans had now 
totally abandoned Britain, regarded the whole as their 


prey; and carried, every where, devaſtation and ruin. 


They exerted, to their utmoſt, their native ferocity ; 
which was by no means mitigated, by the hopeleſs condition 


and ſubmiſhve behaviour of the wretched inhabitants, 


* 


NorwirksrAN DIN the reſolution of the Romans, to 
abandon them for ever, the Britons had recourſe, a third 
time, to their protection. They wrote, upon this occaſion, 
ſuch a degrading letter to Ætius, the Roman general, then 
in Gaul, as cannot be peruſed without indignation and 


contempt. The tenor of this daſtardly epiſtle was : 


% THE GROANS OF THE BRITONs{! 


ee We know not which way to turn us. The Barbarians 
& drive us to the ſea ; the ſea drives us back to the Barbarians; 
* and we have only the hard choice left us, either to be butch- 
& ered by the Jas of Coma 1 by the waves! 


* 


Ir is almoſt as to think, that 4 a numerous 


2 mw as the — could be fo 0 enfeebled by the 


Romans, 


* 
Romans, as not to be able to defend themſelves againſt 
ſuch a contemptible enemy; for contemptible muſt that 
enemy be, when a Roman legion, conſiſting of leſs than 
4000 men, could defeat and expel them, however fierce 
and brave thoſe two invading nations have been repre- 
ſented to poſterity. The only reaſon that can be aſſigned 
for ſuch unaccountable imbecility, is, that the Romans, 
every year, drained their Britiſh provinces of all the youths 
fit to bear arms, and ſent them to recruit their armies on 
the continent; ſo that between the enfeebling of the 
minds of the Britons, and the depriving them of all the 
vigorous aid of the flower of their youth, by the policy of 
their Roman maſters, they may be ſaid to have been a 


nation without men, as well as a people without courage. 


The Romans cheriſhed thoſe ſhoots which they tranſ- 
planted; they benumbed thoſe, which _ permitted to 
remain. — 


Wurx we reflect, that their whole military eſtabliſh- 


ment here, was not 20,000 foot, and 2000 cavalry, it 
ſeems wonderful that their utmoſt ſkill and rigour was 
able, for near four centuries, to keep ſuch a populous na- 
tion in ſubjection, as the Britons. This hiſtorical leſſon, 
therefore, ſhews us the abſolute neceſlity of keeping up 
the martial ſpirit of the Britiſh empare, that, upon every 
urgent occaſion of defence, like the preſent, we may be 
& A powerful armed nation, as well as © A "uy commer- 
& cal State.“ To return: : 


. ZMr1vs, having to contend with Attila, who had entered 
Gaul with an immenſe army, conſiſting of no leſs than 
800,000 men, ſent the Britons for anſwer, that the affairs 
of the empire would by no means permit him to comply 
with their requeſt. The abject, wretched Britons, were 
thunder-ſtruck at this, and reduced to deſpair. After 
ſeveral ſevere conflifts, and being on the precipice of 
| 9 ruin, 
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23 
ruin, their provincial kings agreed to chuſe a fupreme 


monarch, from among themſelves, to guide them in this 
dreadful moment, Their choice fell on Vortigern, king of 


the weſtern counties of Devonſhire and Cornwall, Inſtead 


of following the advice of the Romans, by ARMIN and 
DISCIPLINING themſeloes, he fatally adviſed them to call 
in the aid of the Saxons, . 


Tuar race of men had been, for ſome time, regarded 
as one of the moſt warlike tribes of the fierce Germans, and 
had become the terror of the neighbouring nations. They 
had taken poſſeſſion of all the ſea coaſt from the mouth of the 
Rhine to Jutland ; wheuce they had long infeſted, by their 
Piracies, all the eaſtern and ſouthern parts of Britain, and the 
northern parts of Gaul. The Romans, in order to oppoſe their 
inroads, had eſtabliſhed an officer, whom they called Count 
of the Saxon ſhore ; and, as the naval arts can flouriſh among 
a civilized people alone, they ſeem to have been more ſuc- 
ceſsful in repelling the Saxons, than any other of the barba- 
rians by whom they were invaded, The diſſolution of the 


| Roman power invited them to renew their inroads ; and it 


was an acceptable circumſtance, that the ambaſſadors of the 
Britons appeared among them, and prompted them to un- 
dertake an enterprize to which they were of themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently inclined. The name of Saxons they received from 
the Gothic word Seax, which implies a ſhort, crooked, or 
hooked ſword, that they wore as their principal weapon, 
and for the dextrous 15 of which they were much cele- 
brated. | 


Turv gladly 64 this invitation of the Britons, an? 
an aid of gooo men was granted them, on condition that 
the Saxons were put in poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Thanet, and 
their troops allowed a certain pay. They did not think pro- 


per, however, to ſend over at once the ſtipulated number of 
e to a country of which they were but imperfectly ac- 


Gn. 


X 
* 
3 
TB 
1 . 


1 * 7 
quainted. About 1500, who were ſelected by lot, fet ſail, 
under the command of Hengiſt and Horſa, ſons of the Saxon 
general. They were carried to Thanet, in three keyles or 851 
large tranſport boats, when they immediately marched to ; 
the defence of the Britons, by attacking the Picts and Scots. 5 
: They who were advanced as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire, „ 

were entirely routed by the Saxons, and ſoon driven back 
to their own barten regions with great loſs. | 


Bur thoſe brave auxiliaries in their various marghes +7 
through the country, beholding its beauty, verdure and. 0 8 5 | 
fertility, were deſirous of poſſeſſing it themſelves. Per- Y 
ceiving the Britons enervated by luxury, funk in vice, and 
loſt to thoſe noble ſentiments of freedom, which can in- 
ſpire true courage, their ambition was awakened to the idea * 

ol ruling thoſe they came to defend, and enſlaving a people | 120 
they had been employed to protett. | 


Tux youthful Saxon commander, ſent home intelli- 
gence of the richneſs of Britain; and repreſented, as cer- 
tain, the ſubjection of a people fo LONG DisUsED TO anus, 
DISUNITED among themſelves, DESTITUTE f all national 
ATTACHMENT, and loft to every ſenſe of the bleſſings acquired 
by their recent LIBERTY, granted them by the Romans. | 
They were immediately reinforced with 5000 men, con- " # 
fiſting of Saxons, Jutes, and Augles, who came over in | 
ſeventeen veſſels, The Britons now began to entertain 
apprehenſions of their allies, whoſe numbers they found 
continually augmenting, but thought of no remedy, ex- 
cept a paſhve ſubmiſſion and connivance, This weak 

- expedient failed them. The Saxons ſought a quarrel, by 
complaining that their ſubſidies were ill paid, and their 
proviſions withdrawn, And, immediately taking off the 
maſk, they formed an alliance with the Pitts and Scots, 
and proceeded to open hoſtility againſt the Britons, 
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Maxx battles were fought between them, which generally 
terminated in favour of the Saxons. Hengiſt, continually - 
reinforced by freſh numbers of auxiliary invaders, from Ger- 
many, carried devaſtation into the moſt remote corners of 
Britain; and being cheifly anxious to ſpread the terror of his 
arms; he ſpared neither ſex, nor age, nor condition, wherever 
he marched with his victorious forces. The private and pub- 
lic edifices of the Britons, were reduced to aſhes: 'The 
prieſts were ſlaughtered on the altars by thoſe idolatrous 

Favagers: The biſhops and nobility ſhared the fate of 

the vulgar : The people, flying to the mountains and deſerts, 
were inte:cepted, and butchered in heaps: Some were glad 
to accept of life, and ſervitude under the victors: Others, de- 
ſerting their native country, took ſhelter in the province of 
Armorica; where being charitably received by a people of 
the ſame language and manners, they ſettled in a great num- 
ber, and gave the country the name of Brittany, 


Tuus, after a. violent conteſt of near 150 years, the 
Heptarchy, or ſeven, Saxon kingdoms, was eſtabliſhed in, 
Britain ; and, in that time, by various invaſions and ex- 
pulſions, the whole ſouthern part of the iſland, except 
Wales and Cornwall, had totally changed its inhabitants, 


 knguage, cuſtoms, and political inſtitutions. The Britons, 


under the Roman dominion, had made ſuch advances to- 
wards arts and civik manners, that they had built twenty- 
eight conſiderable cities, within their province, beſides a 
great number of villages and country ſeats. But the 
ferce Saxons threw every thing back into anciene bar- 
barity+; and thoſe few natives, who were not either maſſa- 
cred or expelled their habitations, were reduced to the 
moſt abje& ſlavery. 


Tux firſt Saxon. invaders, from Germany, inſtead of 
excluding other adventurers, who muſt ſhare with them 
the. ſpoils of the ancient inhabitants, were obliged to ſolicit 

5 . | | freſh. 


F a 


3 1 1 


+ freſh ſupplies from their own country; and atotal exter- 


mination of the Britons, became the ſole expedient for pro- 


the new planters, 
s 


viding a ſettlement and ſubſiſtence o 


To mention all the different ſwarms of auxiliary inva- 
ders, that came over here, during the wars between the 
Saxons and the Britons, is not altogether practicable, nor 
indeed is it neceſſary, It will be ſufficient to recount the 
chief hordes of them who arrived at different periods, that 
the reader may have ſome idea of the ſucceſſive invading 
force, which the Britons had to combat, 


HEN IST, finding that the 6500 men were. by no means 
competent to the taſk of conqueſt and extirpation, ſent for 
a fleet of forty ſhips, full of Saxon forces, under the com- 


mand of his brother, Octa. They plundered the Orcades, 


drove the Pitts northward, and at firſt ſettled on the north 
ſide of the Tine, eaſtwards ; but ſoon advanced towards 
the ſouth, and chaced the Britons beyond the Humber. 
With this reinforgg ment, acting in a diſtant part of the 
illand, he had little ko fear from the Britons; although he 
ſtill continued to ſend for, and obtain, more ſupplies of 
men, for his own army, on preteace of wanting recruits. 


* 


AFTERWARDS, Hengiſt ſent for Ella, a Saxon general, 
from Germany, promiſing him a part of the iſland. Ella, 
glad of the news, ſoon arrived in Britain, and landed his 
troops at Whitering, in Suſſex, but not without oppoſition. 


The inhabitants of the country, diſputing his landing, he 


became not maſter of the ſhore, till after a long battle. 


At length, he drove the Britons far up the country; the 


victors ſettled along the ſouthern coaſt, and were called 
South Saxons, and their country Suſſex. 


Cx RKDICK, another Saxon general, arrived at Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, with five ſhips, full of troops; and defeated 
VV Ws | the 


* 


E I =: the Britons, who were waiting to diſpute his landing. 
5 He founded the kingdom of Weſſex, or that of the Weſt 


9 8 — 2 | 
PorrTaA, another Saxon general, arrived at Portland, fo 
called from him, with a new reinforcement of Saxons, 
„% OT 1 


Srurr and Withgar, the nephews of Cerdick, arrived 
with a great force, from Germanv, to aſſiſt their uncle. 
] 

| MuL1rTitupss of Angles, under the conduct of twelve 
: chiefs, all of equal authority, landed on the eaſtern coaſt 
_ of Britain; and, continually gaining ground towards the 
=_ weſt, they compelled, at length, the Britons to abandon 
| 5 _ . the country along the eaſtern ſhore. Thus ſituated, the 
3 Angles had an opportunity of ſending, from time to time, 
* for freſh colonies from Germany; and founded, by this 
N wo the 1 of the Eaſt E 


— Hanses, after he was king, es all his country - 

= men, who choſe to ſettle in his dominions, that they 

_— | fhould meet with great encouragement, if they would join 

= him. Above 800 veſſels, ſoon after this invitation, ar- | 
rived in his ports, on board of which were a vaſt number 
of Saxons and Jutes, wa their e 


* 


. Ip, an Angle, embarked a conſiderable inder of his 
4 - | | own countrymen, in forty veſſels, and landed at Flam- 
borough, in Yorkfhire, then in poſſeſſion of the Northum- 
brian Saxons, who received them as friends ; and he was 
- afterwards made 1 of . ; = 


CRI DA, another leader of the Angles, failed from Ger- 
many, with a large fleet, and a greater number of people 
= chan had ever arrived, at one time, from Germany, They 
TV | | ; 5 landed 
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landed. in Eaſt Anilia, Pg after marching towards the 
middle of the iſland, drove the Britons acroſs the Severn 
into Wales ; and founded the kingdom of the Mercians, 
or Middle Angles, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of all 
the Saxon ſovereignties, | * 


Tuvs have we given a brief view of the various great 
bodies of auxiliary invaders, that joined the Saxons in 
their conqueſt of the beſt parts of Britain, Their num- 


bers, altogether, muſt be very great, when it is conſidered 
that almoſt each colony eſtabliſned a ſeperate kingdom; 


while the Britons never received any foreign aid, but 


once from Brittany, and once from Scotland, neither f 


which proved of any laſting utility. ; 


Bur the diſſentions of the Britons, as well as their want 
ef military diſcipline and ſpirit, was a principal cauſe of their 


_  deſtrution. Had ahi, £96 more united, and truſted more 


to their own exertions, they would have defended themſelves 
better againſt the firſt Saxon allies, when they became inva- 


ders; and, by that means, have diſcouraged others from at- 
en to invade the iſland. 


Wurxx we reflect on the weakneſs and want of 1 of 


the Britons, at the arrival of Hengiſt, we are ſurp:1ſed at 


their being able to make any defence at all, againſt the Saxon 


power. But a long war teaches the moſt unwarlike nations 
the uſe of arms, and very frequently puts them in a condition 


to repai in the end, thoſe loſſes which they ſuſtained in the 
beginning. Had the Saxons, at firſt, invaded Britain, with 


a numerous army, they would have moſt probably con- 


quered it in a very ſhort period. But they ſpun out the wat, 
by ſending over a ſmall number of forces only at once, and 


thereby revived an art which the Romans had almoſt to- 


tally deſtroyed, 
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'* misfortunes of the Britons. 


fit occafeon, and to infuſe spinxrr an 
fellow ſubjecte, our allies might ſoon become our maſters, 


"8 28 15 . 


oven the Britons were rendered ſo abject 65 the 
Roman policy, that a few thouſands of their troops, nay 
1500 Saxons, were able to repel their ferocious enemies, 
the Picts and Scots, which they could not accompliſh, up- 
on their old maſters leaving the iſland ; yet it is well known 
that their ſucceeding dreadful conflicts reſtored their ancient 
valour, and taught them the moſt expert diſcipline. How 


_ elſe could they have withſtood the whole power of the 


Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, for. near a century and a half, 
and with ſuch reſolute bravery, that if freſh numbers of in- 
vaders, from the continent, had not poured continually in 
upon them, there is every probability of their having re- 
mained victorious ! 


Wr may draw, however, ſome wiſe inſtruction from the 
When we can afford RECIPROCAL | 
aid to our allies, ehe forming of. treaties is the ont cement 
of ſociety. But, if we neglect to ARM OURSELVES, on every 

eee among onr 


and we ſhould ſink into infi WY 
and contempt, REG, 


J poverty, ſlavery, 


ma 
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Was, in a great meaſure, diſſolved among the princes of 
the Heptarchy, - Diſſentions and wars, therefore, became 


INVASIONS OF THE DANES. 


: 4 HE Saxon princes preſerved an union of equnſils 
and intereſts, ſo long as the conteſt was maintained 


with the natives; but, after the Britons were ſhut up in the 


ſteril countries of Cornwall and Wales, and gave no far- 
ther diſturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance 


N oidable. 

Tur Dance during theſe commotions, made levent 
| petty invaſions on Britain, before their naval power be- 
came ſo alarming to the Anglo Saxons. The fituation of 
their country, and the great plenty of all materials ne- 
ceſlary for building and equipping a fleet, ſoon made them 


very ſtrong at ſea. For above geo years, the Daniſh 


pirates were, in a manner, lords gf the ocean. Though 
they were ſometimes repulſed and defeated by the Angles, 
or Engliſh, they generally obtained their end,” of com- 
mitting Tpoil upon the country, and carrying off (Row 
booty, A. 


; * 9 * 


N 


THrxy avoided coming to a general engagement, which 


was not ſuited to their plan of operation. Their veſſels 
were ſmall, and ran eaſily up the creeks and rivers; where 
they drew them aſhore, and, having formed an entrench- 


ment 
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want round them, which they 3 with part of their 
number, the remainder ſcattered themſelves every where, 
and, carrying off the inhabitants, the cattle, and goods, 
they haſtened to their ſhips, and quickly diſappeared, 


Ir the military force of the country were aſſembled, for 
there was no time for troops to march from a diſtance, the 
Danes either were able to repulſe them, and to continue 
their ravages with impunity, or they betook themſelves to 
their veſſels; and, ſetting fail, ſuddenly invaded ſome 
diſtant quarter, which was not prepared for their reception. 
Every part of England was, at length, held in continuzt 
alarm; and the inhabitants of one country durſt not give 
aſſi ſtance to thoſe of another, leſt their own families and 
property ſhould, in the mean time, be expoſed, by their, 
ablence, to the fury of theſe barbarous ravagers. 


Tus firſt of their ans; was 1 the year 787, WI 
they landed on the ſouth weſt: coaſt of England, 1 in the 
kingdom of Weſſex. A ſmall body of them landed there, 
with a view of learning the ſtate of the country; and, when 


the magiſtrate of the place queſtioned them concerning 


their enterprize, and ſummoned them to appear before the 
king, and account for their intentions, they killed him; and, 
Aying to their * n into their own . 


ter, they made a more 8 
nded in N orthumberland, and burnt 


In about fven y 
dable invaſion. They | 


 LindisfHhe monaſtery. Allured by the booty they had ta- 


* 


ken, in their firſt expedition, they returned in the following 
year, and pillaged Tinmouth monaſtery, Ethelri 
reigning king of Northumberland, by the aſſiſtance of Offa, 
king of Mercia, prevented them from carrying their ravages 
any farther, and drove them to their ſhips, Nearly the 
whole of them n on the coaſt, in a violent ſtorm. 
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5 Tarn petty incurſions now became almoſt annual; and 

they were dreaded, not only throughout all this iſland, but | 

alſo along the coaſt of ſeveral other European kingdoms ; as %. 3 

they every where committed great ravages. The vaſt booty | 

they obtained, tempted the richeſt and moſt powerful of their p 

countrymen to embark for plunder. They invaded the 

provinces of France, and were called there, Normans, men 72 | | 

from the north. In England, they were generally ſtiled | 

Danes, or n | 4 Bigg 
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Tus Heptarchy was hardly aiotved, Land England 
Wed into one kingdom, under the dominion of Egbert, 
when the Danes again invaded England; they landed in 
the iſle of Shepey, in Kent, and, WAY pillaged it, ef- 

1 92 with 7 W 


Next year they attempted another invaſion, and landed 

at Charmouth, in Dorſetſhire, Their fleet conſiſted” of 
thirty-five fail. In their uſual manner, they immediately 
pillaged the country. Though Egbert attacked them with 995 1 
great ſpirit, his army was entirely routed, after a long and 
ſtubborn engagement. The Danes preſſed ſo hard on him, 

in his retreat, that he was indebted for his life to the 
darkneſs of the night. Egbert, who had always been : 
victorious till then, was extremely mortified at being 
worſted, which made him adopt more vigorous meaſures 

for his defence, againſt theſe new invaders. The Danes, 
in the mean time, having no deſigns to make conqueſts, 
returned to their "_ after prandering all 15 ura 
ing ys 

+ 

* Anorturx band of Daniſh invaders, having been im- 
formed by their ſpies, that the Corniſh Britons were de- 
firous of throwing off the Engliſh yoke, landed in Corn= © 
wall, where they were received with great joy. After 
bring reinforced with ſome Britiſh troops, they —_— 


: \ 


OY 


1 * 1 „„ 


in order to give battle to Egbert. Each party were ' endea- 
vouring to ruſh upon action, by ſurprize, and conſequently 
both were prepared. The diſcomfiture of Egbert having 
made him more wary, he kept his army in readineſs to 
march, upon the firſt notice of their arrival. Therefore, 
upon being informed, that they were landed in the weſt, he 
went thither at the head of all his troops, with great expe- 
dition, and obtained a ſignal victory over them, near 
Hengſton Hill, in Cornwall, which wiped out the 2 
of his former defeat. 
th © Þ | LAY 8 1 55 
Tur Danes ſoon daes; invaded England, in the 
beginning of the reign of Ethelwulph, Egbert's only ſon. 
They appeared of Southampton. After hovering about for 
ſome time, they landed and ravaged the flat country. 
Ethelwulph ſent Wulfred, his general, againſt them, who 


 foon drove them back to their ſhips. But the army had 


bardly returned, when ſome more Danes landed at Portland, 
and ſet about plundering and ravaging the country. Earl 
Ethelhelm, who now commanded the Engliſh forces, was 
ry n, and put to _—_ 3 mA 
A . 

Hrn BERT, another commander, was not only vanquiſhed, 
but ſlain. The Danes, in conſequeſice of theſe two victories, 
over- run ſeveral counties; particularly Kent and Middleſex. 
Canterbury, Rocheſter, and London, were terribly har- 
raſſed; and the enemy, after een great . re- 


turned to their ſhips. _ | 7 


"Tus following year, another body of Danes landed on 
the coaſt of Dorſetſhire. Their fleet conſiſted of thirty- 
five ſail. | Ethelwulph led his troops in perſon againſt the 
enemy. An action took place, at Charmouth, wherein the 

Engliſh where completely defeated ; and the Danes, after 
plundering the country, the only aim at firſt of all thee 
ne ſet fail for Denmark, . 


Tt 53] 

In the year 845, the Danes, landing in — 
were defeated near the river Parret, and the Engliſh ob- 
tained ſuch a deciſive victory, as deterred them, for ſome 
ears, from ** * of 3 coaſts of Nen ve 

But the ionombiee: what Menken, in the kingdom of Mor- 
thumberland, gave the Danes frequent opportunities of plun- 
dering that coaſt. Whenever they arrivel, they were ſure to 
be joined by the Ex-PpARTY., The minor faction made no ruple 
to join with the common enemy, in order to gain the aſcendancys 
and affifted in the daftredion of their country, uk the your of 
f enjoying EPs 


Taz 2 in 1 851, aden the ſouthern: coaſt, and 
committed the moſt horrid cruelties. On their return to 
their ſhips, however, being laden and encumbered: with 
their booty, they were attacked by the Engliſh commander, 
at Weſtbury, in Dorſetſhire, and entirely defeated. King 
Athelſtan, ſoon after, equipping out a fleet, engaged the 
Danes off Sandwich, and captured nine of their ſhips ; 
but all his ſkill and force could not prevent them from 
| wintering in the iſle of Shepey. This was the firſt time 
they ventured to ſeize territory here, as well as plunder, 


In the ſpring, a ſtrong reinforcement of their country- 
men arriving, in 350 ſhips, they advanced from the ifle 
of Thanet, where they had ſtationed themſelves ; burnt 
the cities of London' and Canterbury, marched into the 


Heart of Surry, and laid every place waſte around them. 


Ethelwulf, impelled by the urgency of the danger, march- 
ed againſt them, at the head of the Weſt Saxons; and, 
carrying with him his ſecond ſon, Ethelbald, gave them 
battle at Okely, and gained a bloody victory over them, 
They made ſo terrible a ſlaughter of the Danes, that very 
few eſcaped. This advantage Py but a ſhort reſpite 
to the Engliſh, . 5 | EY 
* „„ Tux 
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Tux Danes il poſſeſſed the iſle of Thanet; and, being at- 
tacked by the governors of Kent and Surry, though defeated 
in the beginning of the action, they finally repulſed the aſſai- 
lants, and killed both the governors. After this, they re- 
moved to the iſle of Shepey, where they took up their 
winter qua ters, that they might farther extend their de- 
'vaſtation and ie | | 


ALL Ane of men were now involved in this new cala - 
mity of Daniſh invaſion; and the prieſts and monks, who 
had been commonly ſpared in the domeſtic quarrels of the 
Heptarchy, were the chief obje&ts on which the Daniſh ido- 
lators exerciſed their rage and animoſity, Every ſeaſon of 
the year was dangerous; and the abſence of the enemy was 
no reaſon why any man could eſteem himſelf a moment in 


ſafety. 7 


Tuxx invaded the ſouth coaſt, in 860, penetrated as far as 
Wincheſter, and reduced that city to aſhes, but were after - 
3 1 beat back to their 19 Re 8 
Tus Y landed about two years after, in the iſle of Thanet, 
where they wintered, in order to be ready to make incur- 
ſions in the ſpring. Ethelbert, dreading their power, offered 
them a ſum of money to retire, which they promiſed to do; 

but, on receiving it, they ruſhed into Kent, and deſtroyed 
all with fire and ſword. Ethelbert levied an army to inter- 
cept them in their retreat, and prevent them from carrying 
off their booty. But the dread of theſe preparations made 
them embark ſo ſuddenly, that he could not prevent it. 


In the year 866, the Danes began a very formidable inva- 
ſion of England. Prompted by there own avarice, - and 
invited by a treacherous Engliſh nobleman, named Bruern 
Brocard, they landed: in Eaft Anglia; the inhabitants of 
bas ad more anxious fot their preſent ſafety, than for the 
common 


: „ 
common intereſt of England, entered into a 5 treaty 
with them, and furniſhed them with horſes, which enabled 
them to make an irruption by land, into the kingdom of 
Northumberland. They beſieged the city of Vork, and de- 
feated the tributary princes of Northumberland. Encou- 


raged by theſe ſucceſſes, and by the ſuperiority which they 
had acquired in arms, they now ventured to leave the fea 


| coaſt, and, penetrating into Mercia, they took up their 
winter quarters at Nottingham, where they threatened the 
kingdom with a final ſubjection. --o © 7 


T uxIs fo terrified Edmund, that he applied to Ethelred for 
ſaccour ; and that monarch, with his brother Alfred, con- 
ducting a great army to. Nottingham, obliged the enemy to 
diſlodge, and to retreat to Northumberland. Their reſtleſs 


diſpoſition, and avidity for plunder, allowed them not to 


remain long in thoſe quarters. They broke into Eaſt Anglia, 
the very country that baſely ſupplied them with horſes, 
and entered into treaty with them; they defeated and took 
_ Priſoner its prince, and afterwards murdered him in cold 
blood, by tying him to a tree, and ſhooting at him, as at a 
butt, with arrows. Beſides, committing the moſt barbarous 

' ravages on the people, particularly on the monaſteries, they 


gave the Eaſt Angles. cauſe to regret the temporary relief 


which they had obtained, by aſſiſting the common enemy. 


AMONG other cruelties they committed, at this time, was 

that on the nuns of Coldingham. The Abbeſs, to prevent her- 
ſelf and the nuns of the abbey from Daniſh violation, perſua- 
ded them to cut off their noſes and upper lips; and by her 
own example, induced them to perform the dreadful ope- 
ration. The Danes, beholding their ſhocking appearance, 
were ſo exaſperated as to ſet the monaſtery on fire, when all 
thoſe virtuous ladies periſhed together in the flames. 
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ess ed Faſt Anglia, the Danes next made a 
deſcont in Weſſex, and penetrated as far as Reading, in 
Berkſhire, by their incurſions. The Mercians, deſirous df 
ſhaking off their dependance on King Ethelred, reſuſed to join 


him with their forces: and that prince, attended by Alfred, 
was obliged to march againſt the enemy, with the Weſt 

: Saxons alone, his hereditary ſubjects. The Danes were 

; deteated on Aſhdown, principally through the intrepidity of 


young. Alfred. Beſides a great e of n the. 
Danes loſt five Earls and a re | 


- ANoTurs: battle was FRY about a: fortnight - after, in 
. | | which the Engliſn had rather the diſadvantage; inthe begin- 
= . ning of the day. Alfred advancing with one diviſion of his 
| | arniy,. was ſurrounded by the enemy on diſadvantageous 
ground; and Ethelred, who was at that time hearing maſs, 
1 refuſed to march to his aſſiſtance, till prayers ſhould be 
— - finiſhed. But as he afterwards obtained the victory, this 
„ ſucceſs, not the danger of Alfred, was aſcribed by the monks 
', ta the piety. of that monarch, This battle did not terminate. 
—_ - _ *. thewar;, another battle was, a little aſter, fought at Baſing, 
| where. the Danes were very ſucceſsful ; and, being reinforced 
by: a new army: from their own- country, they n 
eee eee 5 . 18 


1 IN VASsLoNS IN ALFRED. THE GREAT“ REIGN» . 
Ar rxzY had ſcarcely aſcended the throne, when he was 
obliged to take the field, in order to oppoſe the Danes, 
who had ſeized Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſuaF 
W ravages on the countries around, He marched againft 
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them with the few troops which he could aſſemble. on 2 
ſudden; and giving them battle, gained at firſt an advan 
tage; but, by his purſuing the victory too far, the ſupe- 
riority of the enemy's numbers prevailed, ana recovered 
them the day. Their loſs, however, in the action, was 
ſo conſiderable, that, fearing Alfred would receive daily 
reinforcement from his ſubjects, they ſtipulated for a ſaſe 
nn 2 nne to pan: the rant 


Naw 5-00 ak vim were coriduBed to wendy ad 
allowed to take up winter quarters there; but, careleſs 
of their engagements, they immediately ſet themſelves to 
the committing of ſpoil on the neighbouring country. 
Burrhed, king of Mercia, in whoſe territories London 
was fituated; made a new ſtipulation. with them; and en- 
gaged them, by preſents of money, to remove to Lindſey, 
in Lincolnſhire, a country which they had man; ro- 
_ to ruin and deſolatron, 
3 NG no object! in that di e for rapine or vio- 
lence, they ſuddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
. where they expected to find it, without defence; and, fix- 
* ing their ſtation at Repton, in Derbyſhire, they laid the 
whole country deſolate with fire and ſword, Burrhed, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs 2gainſt an enemy whom no force 
could reſiſt, and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom; 

and, flying to Rome, took ſhelter in a cloiſter. He was 
brother-in-law: to Alfred, and the laſt who bore the title 1 | 
king, in Mercia, or the Middle Counties. 


| Tun Weſt Saxons were now the ks remaining power 
in England; and though ſupported by the vigour and 
abilities of Alfred, they were unable to ſuſtain the efforts 
ol thoſe ravagers ; who, from all quarters, invaded them. 
A new ſwarm of Danes came over this year, under three 
Princes, Guthrum, Oſcital, and Amund ; and having 
_ | | firſt 
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rſt joined ele countrymen, at Repton, they found the' 
dane, ug IN in Order to ig 1 OW cane 
5 0 of mETy under 3 8 of 1 ak 
chieftain, marched into Northumberland, where they 
fixed their quarters; part of them took quarters at 


an 
n 


„ 


Cambridge; whence they diſlodged, in the enſuing ſum- 
mer, and ſeized Wereham, in the county of Dorſet, the 


very centre of Alfred's dominions. That prince ſo ſtrait- 
ened them in theſe quarters, that they were content to 


come to a treaty with him, and ſtipulated to depart his 
country. Alfred, well acquainted with their uſual perfidy, 


obliged them to ſwear, upon the holy reliques, to. the ob- 


ſervance of the treaty ; not that he expected they would 


pay any veneration to the reiiques; but he hoped, if they 


now violated this oath, their impiety would draw down 


upon them the vengeance of heaven. But the Danes, lit- 
tle apprehenſive of the danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking 
any pretence, fell upon Alfred's army ; and having put it 
to rout, marched weſtward, and took * of — 
Tas 100 collected new "PRE ow exerted 125 vigour, 
that he fought, in one year, eight battles with the enemy, 
and reduced them to the utmoſt extremity. He hearkened, 
however, to new propoſals of peace, and was ſatisfied to 
ſtipulate with them, that they would ſettle ſomewhere in 
England, and would not permit more ravagers into the 
kingdom. But while he was expecting the execution of 
this treaty, which it ſeemed the intereſt of the Danes 
themſelves to fulfil, he heard that another body had landed; 
and, having collected all the ſcattered troops of their coun- 


trymen, had ſurprized Chippenham, then a conſiderable 


town, and were exerciſing their uſual ravages all around 


them. 


'Turs 
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Tus laſt incident quite broke through the ſpirit of the 


ene and reduced them to deſpair. Finding that, after 
all the miſerable havoc which they had undergone in. their 
perſons and in their property; after all the vigorous actions 
which they had exerted in their own defence; a new band, 
equally greedy of ſpoil and ſlaughter, had diſembarked 
among them; they believed themſelves abandoned by hea- 
ven to deſtruction, and delivered over to thoſe ſwarms of 


robbers, which the fertile north thus inceſſantly poured 


forth againſt them. Some left their country, and retired 
into Wales, or fled beyond ſea ; others ſubmitted to the 
conquerors, ia hopes of appeaſing their fury by a ſervile 
obedience: And every man's attention being now engroſſed 
in concern for his own preſervation, no one would hearken 
to the exhortation of the king, who ſummoned them to make 
under his conduct one effort more in defence of their prince, 
their country, and their liberties. Alfred himſelf was 
obliged to relinquiſh the enſigns of his dignity, to diſmiſs 
his ſervants, and ſeek ſhelter in the meaneſt een from 
the purſuit and fury of his enemies. 


Hz comet himſelf aka a e habit, and lived 
in the houſe of a neat-herd who had been entruſted with 
the care of ſome of his cows. There paſſed here an incident, 
which has been recorded by all the hiſtorians, and was long 
preſerved by popular tradition, though it contains nothing 
memorable in itſelf, except ſo far as every circumſtance is 
intereſting which attends ſo much virtue and dignity re- 
duced to ſuch diſtreſs, The wife of the neat-herd was ig- 
norant of the rank of her royal gueſt; and obſerving him one 
day buſy by the fire fide, trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe 
delired him to take care of ſome cakes which were toaſting, 
while ſhe was employed elſewhere in other domeſtic affairs. 
But Alfred, whoſe thoughts were otherwiſe engaged, neg- 
| lected this injunction; and the good woman, on her return, 


adi her cakes all burnt, rated the king very ſeverely, 
| and 
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and uphraided him, that he always ſeemed well 60 
_ eat her warm cakes, though he was fo negligent in toaſting 

15 them. bo. | 12 81 HEE FIR 
Hide agree, Alfred, as hed foe frch of the enemy 
become more remiſs, collected ſome of his retai retainers, and 
retired into the centre of a bog, formed by the ſtagnating 
= 7 waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somerſetſhire. He 
| Here found two acres of firm ground, and building a habi- 
tation on them, rendered himſelf ſecure by its fortifications ; 
and ſtill more, by the unknown and inacceſſible roads which 
led to it, and by the foreſts and moraſſes with which it was 
every way environed. This place he called Zthelingay, 
or the Iſle of Nobles, and it now bears the name of Atheiney. 
He thence made frequent and unexpected ſallies upon the 
Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew not 
from what quarter the blow came. He ſubfiſted himſelf 
and his followers, by the plunder which he acquired; and, 
from ſmall ſucceſſes, he opened their minds to hope, that 
notwithſtanding his preſent low condition, more I 

victories might, at length, attend his TONE: 


— "oa here concealed, but not inactive, ne 
twelve month ; when the news of 4 proſperous event reach- 
ed his ears, and called him to the field. Ubba, the Dane, 

having ſpread devaſtation, fire and ſlaughter, over Wales, 

had landed in Devonſhire, from twenty-three veſſels; and 

laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kinwith, a place ſituated near the 

mouth of the ſmall river Tan. Oddune, earl of Deyonfhire, 

with his followers; had taken ſhelter there; and being ill 

| ſupplied with proviſions, and even with water, he deter- 

5% mined, by ſome vigorous blow, to prevent the neceſſity of 
png to the nee enemy. 


een tee hy en de Diries ; ed taking tens 
9 he put them to as rout, purſued them with 
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great ſlaughter, killed Ubba himſelf; and gotſpoſſeſſion of the 
famous Reafen, or enchanted ftandard, in which the Danes 
put great confidence. It contained the figure of a raven, 
Which had been woven by three ſiſters of Hingnar and 
Ubba, with many magical incantations; and which, by 


its different movements, prognoſticated, as the Danes be- 


lieved, the good or dad ſuccels of any enterprize. 


Wuex Alfred obſerved this ſymptom of ficceſsful reſiſt- 
ance in his ſubjects, he left his retreat ; but before he would 
aſſemble them in arms, or urge them to any attempt, which, 
if unfortunate, might, in their preſent deſpondency, prove 
fatal ; he reſolved to inſpe& himſelf, the ſituation of the 
enemy, and to judge of the probability of ſucceſs. For 
this purpoſe he entered their camp, under the diſguiſe of a 
harper, and paſſed unſuſpected through every quarter. He 
ſo entertained them with his muſic and facetious humours, 


that he met with a welcome reception; and was even intro- 
duced to the tent of Guthrum, their prince, where he re- 


mained ore days. 
{7 


Hz remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their 
contempt of the Engliſh, their negligence in foraging and 
plundering, and their diſſolute waſting of what they 
gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by theſe fa- 
vourable appearances, he ſecretly ſent emiſſaries to the 
moſt confiderable of his ſubjects, and ſummoned them to a 
rendezvous, attended by their warlike followers, at Brixton, 


on the borders of Selwood Foreſt. The Engliſh, who had 


hoped to put an end to their calamities, by ſervile ſubmiſſion, 
now found the inſolence and rapine of the conqueror more 
intolerable then all paſt fatigues and dangers ; and at the ap- 
pointed day they joyfully reſorted to their prince. On his 
appearance, they received him with ſhouts of applauſe, and 
could not ſatiate their eyes with the ſight of this beloved 


monarch, whom they had long regarded as dead, and who 


G 3 now, 
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1 . now, with voice and look, expreſſing his confidence of ſuc- 

34% gp | cels, called them to liberty, and to vengeance. He inſtantly 

41 conducted them to Eddington, where the Danes were en- 
camped; and taking advantage of his previous knowledge of 
the place, he directed his attack againſt the moſt Wee 

; oye of the enemy. +, 


5 Tux Danes, ſurprized to ſee an army of Engliſh, whom 
they conſidered as totally ſubdued, and ſtill more aſtoniſſi- 
ed to hear that Alfred was at their head, made but a faint 
reſiſtance, notwithſtanding their ſuperior number; and 
were ſoon put to flight, with great ſlaughter. The re- 
mainder of the routed army, with their prince, was be- 
fieged by Alfred, in a fortified camp, to which they fled ; 
but being reduced to extremity, by want and hunger, they 
54 had recourſe to the clemency of the victor, and offered ta 
ſubmit on any conditions. The king, no leſs generous than 

brave, gave them their lives; and even formed a ſcheme for 
converting them from mortal enemies, into faithful ſubjects 

and confederates. He knew that the kingdoms of Eaſt 

 Angha and Northumberland were totally deſolated, by the 

F frequent inroads of the Danes; and he now propoſed to 
repeople them, by ſettling there, Guthrum and his fol- 

lowers. | 


I this interval of tranquility, the king inſtituted civil and 
military inſtitutions. He ordained, that all his people 
ſhould be armed and regiſtered ; he aſſigned them a regular 
rotation of duty ; he diftributed part into the caſtles and for- 
treſſes which he built at proper places; he required another 
part to take the field on any alarm, and to aſſemble at ſtated 

„„ places of rendezvous; and, he left a ſufficient number at 
home, who were employed in the cultivation of the land, 
and who afterwards took their turn in military ſervice. The 
whole kingdom was like one great garriſon; and the Danes 
could no ſooner appear in one place, than a ſufficient number 
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was aſfembled to o oppoſe them, without leaving the other 
defenceleſs or diſarmed. 


Bur Alfred, ſenſible that the proper method of oppoſing 
an enemy, who made incurſions by ſea, was to meet them 
on their own element, took care to provide himſelf with a 
naval force, which, though the moſt natural defence of an 
iſland, ha I hitherto been totally neglected by the Engliſh. 
| He increaſed the ſhipping of his kingdom, both in number 
and ſtrength, and trained his ſubje&s in the practice, as well 
of failing as of naval action. He diſtributed his armed 
veſſels in proper ſtations, around the iſland, and was ſure to 
meet the Daniſh ſhips, either before or after they had landed 
their troops, and to purſue them in all their incurſions. 
Though the Danes might ſuddenly diſembark on the coaſt, 
which was generally become deſolate, by their frequent ra- 
vages, they were encountered by the Engliſh fleet in their 
retreat, and eſcaped not as formerly, by abandoning their 
booty; but paid, by their total deſtruction, the penalty of 
the diſorders which they had committed. 


Is this manner, Alfred repelled ſeveral inroads of theſe 
piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom during ſome 
years, in ſafety and tranquility. A fleet of 120 ſhips of war 
was ſtationed upon the coaſt; and being provided with 
warlike engines, as well as with expert ſeamen, both 
Friſians and Engliſh; for Alfred ſupplied the defects of his 
own ſubje&ts by engaging able foreigners in his ſervice, 
maintained ſuperiority over thoſe ſmaller bands, with which 
England had fo often been infeſted. But at laſt, Haſtings, 
the famous Daniſh chief, having ravaged all the provinces 
of France, both along the ſea coaſt, and the Loire and Seine, 
and being obliged to quit that country, more by the deſola- 
tion which he himſelf had occaſioned, than by the reſiſtance - 
of the inhabitants, appeared off Kent, with a fleet of 330 
fail, The greater part of the enemy diſembarke c in the 
G 2 Rother, 
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Rother, and ſeized the fort of Apuldore. Haſtings himſelf, 
commanding a fleet of eighty ſail, entered the Thames, and 
fortifying Milton, in Kent, began to ſpread his forces over 
the country, and to commit the moſt deſtructive ravages. 


Bor Alfred, on the firſt chm of this a flew to the 


defence of his people, at the head of a ſelect band of ſoldiers, 


whom he always kept about his perſon; and gathering to 


him the armed militia from all quarters, appeared in the field 


with a force ſuperior to the enemy. All ſtraggling parties, 
whom neceſſity, or love of plunder, had drawn to a diſtance 


from their chief encampment, were cut off by the Engliſn; 


and theſe pirates, inſtead of increaſing their ſpoil, found 


_ themſelves cooped up in their fortifications, and obliged to 


live on the plunder they had brought from France. Tired 
of this ſituation, which muſt in the end prove ruinous to 
them, the Danes, at Apuldore, roſe ſuddenly from their 
encampment, with an intention of marching towards the 
Thames, and paſſing over into Eſſex; but they eſcaped not 


the vigilance of Alfred, who, encountered them at Farnham, 


and put them to rout; ſeized all their horſes and baggage, 
and chaced the runaways on board their ſhips, which carried 


them up the Colne to Merſey, in Eſſex, where they en- 


trenched themſelves. Haſtings, at the ſame time, and 
probably by concert, made a like movement; and, deſerting 


Milton, took poſſeſſion of Banflete, near the iſle of Can- 


vey, in the ſame county, where he haſtily threw up fortifi- 
cations for his defence, againſt the power of Alfred. 


UnroxTunatiEty for the Engliſh, Guthrum, prince 
of the Eaſt Anglian Danes, was dead ; as was alſo Guth- 


red, whom the king had appointed governor of the Nor- 


thumbrians; and thoſe reſtleſs tribes, being no longer 
reſtrained by the authority of their princes, and being en- 
couraged by the appearance of a conſiderable body of their 


countrymen, broke into rebellion, ſhook off the authority 


of 
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of Alfred, and yielding to their inveterate habits of war 
and depredation, embarked on board 240 veſlels, and ap- 


| peared before Exeter. Alfred loſt not a moment in op- 
poſing this new enemy. Having left ſome forces at Lon- 


don, to make head againſt Haſtings and the other Danes, 
he marched ſuddenly to the weſt ; and, falling on the 
rebels before they were aware, purſued them to their ſhips 
with great ſlaughter. Theſe ravagers, failing next to Suſſex, 
began to plunder the country near Chicheſter ; but the 
order which Alfred had every where eſtabliſhed, ſufficed 
here without his preſence, for the defence of the place; 
and, the rebels meeting with a new repulſe, in which 
| many of them were killed, and ſome of their ſhips taken, 
were obliged to put again to ſea, and were diſcouraged 
from attempting any other enterprize. 0 


MEeanwHile, the Daniſh invaders in Eſſex, having 
united their force, under the command of Haſtings, ad- 
vanced into their inland , country, and made ſpoil of all 
around them; but ſoon had reaſon to repent their temerity. 
The Engliſh army left in London, aſſiſted by a body of 
citizens, attacked the enemy's entrenchments at Banflete, 
overpowered the garriſon, and having done great execu- 
tion upon them, carried off the wife. and two ſons of 
Haſtings. Alfred generouſly ſpared theſe captives, and 
even reſtored hem to Haſtings, on condition that he 
ſhould depart the kingdom. | 


Burt though the king had thus honourably rid himſelf 
of this dangerous enemy, he had not entirely ſubdued or 
expelled the invaders. The piratical Danes, willingly 
followed in an excurſion any proſperous leader Who gave 
them hopes of booty; but were not ſo eaſily induced to 


relinquiſh their enterprize, or ſubmit to return, baffled and 


without plunder, into their native country, Great numbers 
1 f of 
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of them, after the departure of Haſtings, ſeized and forti- 


fied Shobury, at the mouth of the Thames ; and having left 
a garriſon there, they marched along the river till they 


came to Bodinton, in the county of Gloceſter; where, 
being reinforced by ſome Welſh, they threw up entrench- 


ments, and prepared for their defence, The king here 
furrounded them with the whole force of his dominions; 


and, as he had now a certain proſpect of victory, he re- 


ſolved to truſt nothing to chance, but rather to maſter his 
enemies by famine than aſſault, 


Tur were ſo reduced that having eaten their horſes, 
and having many, of them periſhed with hunger, they made 
a deſperate ially upon the Englith ; and, though the greater 
number fell in the action, a conſiderable number eſcaped. 


Theſe roved about in England, for ſome time, ſtill pur- 


ſued by the vigilance of Alfred; they attacked Leiceſter 
with ſucceſs, defended themſelves in Hartford, and then 


Hed to Quatford, where they were finally broken and 


fabdued, 


Taz ſmall remains of theſe Danes, either difperſed 
themſelves among their countrymen, in Northumberland 
and Eaſt Anglia, or had recourſe again to the ſea, where 
they exerciſed piracy, under the command of Sigefort, a 
Northumbrian. This freebooter, well acquainted with 
Alfred's naval preparations, had framed veſſels on a new 
conſtruction; being higher and longer, as well as ſwifter, 


than thoſe of the Englifh ; but the king ſoon diſcovered 


his ſuperior ſkill, by building veſſels ſtill higher, longer, 
and ſwifter, than thoſe of the Northumbrians; and falling 
upon them while they were exerciſing their ravages in the 
weſt, he took twenty of their ſhips; and having tried all 
the priſoners at Wincheſter, he hanged them as pirates, 


the common enenues of mankind, 


THE 
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Tur well-timed ſeverity of this execution, together 


with the excellent poſture of defence, eſtabliſhed every 
where, reſtored full tranquility in England ; and provided, 
- for the future, ſecurity of the government, The Eaſt 
Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, on the firſt appearance 
of Alfred upon their frontiers, made anew- the moſt hum- 
ble ſubmiſſions to him; and he thought it prudent to take 
them under his immediate government, without eſtabliſh- 
ing over them a viceroy of their own nation. 815 


mirable reign, we have dwelt rather minutely on the 
Daniſh Invaſions ; but as, at his death, the Danes inhabited 
nearly the one half of England, their future ſkirmiſhes and 
| battles may be rather ſaid to be incurſions in a country 
which they partly poſſeſſed, than invaſions on a ſtrange 


territory; therefore it would not be conſiſtent with our 


plan, that only profeſſes to give a Hiſtory of Invaſions, to 
enlarge it by a hiſtory of every battle, when not preceded 
by invaſion, | 


Tur Danes continued to plunder and harraſs the coun- 
try, with their uſual barbarity, from the death of Alfred, 
till the end of the reign of Ethelred II. a period of 11g 
years; at this time, they had conquered the greateſt part 
ef England; and Ethelred flying to Normandy with his 
family, Sweyn, king of Denmark, was ee king 
of England. a 

ErhELRNED was conquered by the Danes, chiefly through 
the treachery of one of his ſubjects, Edric, Duke of Mercia. 
This arch traitor, held a . correſpondence with the 

5 i enemy, 


Previous to the time of Alfred, and during that ad- 
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enemy, while he pretended THE PUREST FATRIOTISM, 
Although his treaſons were ſeveral times pardoned by 
Ethelred, and his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edmund Ironſide, he 
was ſtill detected in freſh conſpiracies againſt his native 
country, and its princes, But at length, he was juſtly 
put to death, by Canute the Great, who even deteſted the 
parricide that had enabled him and his father, Sweyn, to 
mount the throne of lh by betraying the nen of 
that country. | 
- \ 
ETHELRED, before his departure for Normandy, ad- 
dreſſed {ome of his nobility in a very pathetic manner. 
He alluded 15 to the : treafons of Edric and others t - 


* Wx are not overcome by-the THING or courage of 
„the enemy, but by the TREASON and, PERFIDY of our 
„ FRIENDS. Our navy is betrayed into the hands of the 
% Danes our armies are betrayed by the revolt of moſt of our 
& officers ; our DESIGNS betrayed to the enemy, by our coun- 
& fellors, who, in ſtead of extricating us from our troubles, 
* are continually perſuading us to INFAMOUS TREATIES 
„ and your valour and loyalty is rendered W by m 
& treachery of our leaders,” | 


O the death of Sweyn, who aid not Revive a ns, 

month after he mounted the throne of England, two power- 
ful factions divided the nation: the one conſiſted of Danes, 
and thoſe Engliſh, who were well affected to them. The 
other was formed of the Engliſh nobles and commons, who 
were diſaffected to the Daniſh government, and wiſhed to 
throw off ſo diſagreeable a yoke. Phe former immediately 
proclaimed Canute, the ſon of pweyn, king of 1 
The latter recalied Ethelred. F 


As Canute fled to Denmatk; Ethelred remounted the 
throne, But the Dane returning the following year with a 
powerful 


+ 
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powerful armament, he invaded the ſouthern coaſt, and in 


little more than a year, by the deaths of Ethelred and his fon, 
Edmund, and Canute's own bravery, he was acknowledged 
king of all England. 


Two more Daniſh princes, beſides Canute, fiwayed the 


Engliſh Sceptre, till the reſtoration of the Saxon line; when 


all diſtinctions, between the two nations, gradually diſap- 
peared. The Danes were interſperſed with the Engliſh, in 
moſt of the provinces; they ſpoke nearly the ſame lan- 


guage ; they differed little in their manners and laws ; while 


domeſtic diſſentions, in Denmark, prevented any more 
powerful invaſions from thence, which might awaken paſt 


* animoſity ;. and as the Norman conqueſt which enſued ſoon 


after reduced both nations to equal ſubjection, there is no 
farther mention in hiſtory of any difference between them, 
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NORWEGIAN AND NORMAN INVASIONS. 


N the death of Edward the Confeſſor, Harold, the 
” ſecond ſon of Earl Godwin, without the leaſt here- 
ditary pretenſions, aſcended the throne of England. His 


| : *family, indeed, in point of great authority, vaſt poſſeſſions, 


and powerful alliances, was the firſt in the kingdom; and 
Harold had the policy, in the life- time of Edward, to ren- 
der himſelf ſo popular, that he ſet aſide Elgar Atheling, 
the lineal heir, in favour of himſelf, without any dif- 
turbance or murmurs. 


Taz Duke of Normandy, nearly related to the Con- 
feſſor's mother, and who is reported to have been left 
his ſucceſſor, by the will of Edward, when he heard of 
Harold's intrigues, and acceſſion, was moved to the higheſt 
pitch of indignation, He ſummoned him immediately 
reſign the crown, which Harold refuſing, it fixed William 
in the reſolution of invading England, | 


Ix is a miſtake, that the Norman langusce and manners 
were introduced into England by William. They were 
brought in by Edward the Confeſſor, who was educated 


in Normandy, and had contracted ſuch an intimacy with 


the natives, and an affection for their manners, as ſoon 
rendered their language, cuſtoms, and laws, faſhionable 


throughout the — The ſtudy of the French tongue 
—_— 


E 81 1 | 
became general among the people ; and the courtiers af- 
fected to imitate the Normans in their dreſs, equipage, 
and entertainments. Even the lawyers employed that 
language in their deeds and papers, and the greateſt church 
dignities were beſtowed on the Norman clergy. This 
previous faſhionable partiality for the laws, manners, and 
language of Normandy, muſt have induced the Britons to 
ſubmit to William, after the death of Harold, with the 
greater facility, which was chiefly owing to the clergy ; 
| ſome of them, perhaps, being either Normans themſelves, 
or had been educated or patronized by thoſe of that nation, 
who came over with Edward the Conte 


Wrrirtram aſſembled a fleet of 3000 gail. The ſhips 
were made with flat bottoms, to draw but little water, and 
ſuitable to the purpoſes of carrying both men and horſes. 
He had ſelected an army of 60,000 men, The camp bore 
a ſplendid, yet a martial appearance, from the diſcipline 
of the men, the beauty and vigour of the horſes, the luſtre 
ol the arms, and the accoutrements of both; but, above 
all, from the high names of nobility who engaged under 
the banners of the Duke of .Normandy. To theſe bold 
chieftains, the iffue of which now compoſe our greateſt 
families, William held up the ſpoils of England, as the 
prize of their valour; and, pointing to the oppolite ſhore, 
called to them, prophetically, that there was the field on 
which they muſt ereft trophies to their name, and fix their 
eſtabliſhments. 


Wulrx he was making theſe mighty preparations, that 
he might increafe the number of Harold's enemies, he ex- 
Cited the inveterate rancour of Toſti, brother of Harold, 
and encouraged him, with the King of Norway, to infeſt 
the coaſts of England, His deſign was, to make a diverſion 
in the caſt, while he effected a landing in the ſouth, 


He NORWECIAY 


NORWEGIAN INVASION: 


Tur King of Nieren appeared at the mouth of che 
Mum ber, with a fleet of goo ſail, William had before 

this, entruſted Toſti with ſixty ſhips and a body of troops, 

= Preparatory to the grand blow, in order to harraſs the 
„ 1 Engliſh coaſt, and ſound the affections of the people. He 
= ravaged the Iſle of Wight, and ſcoured the coaſt, but was 
at laſt driven back to his ſhips with great ſlaughter, ſeveral 
of which were burnt. After ſailing to Scotland, to ſolicit 
the aid of Malcolm, the ſucceſſor of Macbeth, he joined 
the Norwegian monarch, off the Humber. The two fleets 
ſailed up the river, where they landed their forces, and 
: 5 immediately marched forwards to lay ſiege to the . of 


| York, 


| 2 * Taxis invaſion was ſo ſudden and 3 chat the 2 
1 Earls Edwin and Morcar, who were the governors of that 
country, had not time to levy a ſufficient force to diſpute 
ES | | their landing; however, knowing that {ſomething muſt be 
LY * done in this critical ſituation, in order to check the enemy 
in their progreſs, till a ſtronger reinforcement could be ſent 
from the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, they got together 
a few troops from the adjacent countries, and advanced to 
oppoſe the invaders ; but theſe troops, conſiſting of raw un- 
diſciplined men, were quickly beaten; and the enemy pro- 
. ceeding onwards, fat down before the city of York, which 
= ſoon tell a prey to them, where they put the greateſt. Oy 
. . 7 : of the inhabitants to the ſword. 


/ 


Ox the firſt news of the 2 of Norway's deſcent, 
Harold marched with a choſen body of veteran troops to 


oppoſe him, but could not come up time enough to prevent 
| L | the 


\ 


1 
the fate of Vork. At length, however, the two armies met 
near Standford Brigg, ſince called Battle Bridge, which 
bridge was guarded by a party of Norwegians, who defend- 
ed it for ſome time with great intrepidity; and being driven 
from it, the action became general, and was obſtinately 
maintained by both parties, till vièrory at length declared in 
favour of the Engliſh. The loſs of the invaders was almoſt 
incredible; amongſt others, their leaders Harfagar and 
Toſti, were left dead on the field of battle, and a ve y con- 
ſiderable booty fell into the hands of the conquerors. 


HaroLv, wiſely purſuing this advantage, ma e himſelf 
maſter of many of the Norwegian ſhips 3 but at length 
coming to an agreement with Paul, count of the Orkneys, 
and Olans, the fon of the Norway King, he ſuffered them 
ta carry off their wounded, in twenty one ſhips, on their 

_ ſwearing never more to invade the dominion of England. 


Tax Defeat of the Norwegians, and death of Toſti, 
greatly diſconcerted the Duke of Normandy ; but his reſolu- 
tion, which never forſook him, determined him to purſue 
his preparations with redoubled vigour, and to obtain the 
crown of England, or periſh in the attempt. | 


Tux emperor, Henry IV. by the advice of the imperial 
council, iſſued a proclamation, permitting any of the vaſſals 
and dependents of the empire to enter into the ſervice of 

William. The court of France, however, gave him no 
manner of encouragement to proſecute his enterprize; but 
adviſed, or rather commanded him, as a vaſſal, not to enter 
into it. | | 


Bur this diſcountenance of the Gallic court, was over- 
balanced by the favour and protection of Pope Alexander the 
II. who, upon William's promiſing to hold England as a 
Feif of the Apoſtolic See, immediately excommunicated 
Harold, 


tt -. FD 

| e pronounced him a perjured traitor, and aaa 
and ſent to the Duke of Normandy a ring, with one "of St. 
Peter's hairs in it, and a conſecrated banner. e 


w mein pudlifhet bulls, to fanRify William's cauſe, 
and invited all Chriſtians to aſſiſt in placing him on the 


| 4 | Wo 5 throne of England. Theſe concurrent circumftances not 

x „ | __ only roufed many foreigners to join the Norman ſtandard, 
3 4 but numbers of the Englith themſelves, looking upon Harold 
* 2 an excommunicated perſon, deſerted him, and joined the 
4 enemy of their country. 


NORMAN INVASION. 


Ar length the Duke of Normandy ſet fail from St. Va- 

lery, in the year 1066, on the eve of the feaſt of St. Michael, 

the tutelary faint of the Normans; and landed, without 

To oppoſition, the next day, at Pevenſy, in Suſſex, having loft 
1 in ns on patiogs caly two ſmall N that were overladen. 


Fg 


Tus duke is ſaid to have wa himſelf the firſt whe 

22 | jumped aſhore, and the writers of his life have, upon this 
_ _ occaſion, adapted to him an incident we meet with in the 
life of Julius Czfar ; for they tell us, that his foot ſlipping 

he fell down, when a ſoldier ſtanding by, immediately 

turned it into a good omen; ſaying, © Sir, you have thus 

„ taken ſeizen of that land of which you will ſhortly be 


„ king.” 


Artzx William had thus effeRed a landing, he afted 
. with the moſt reſined policy, by 2 or as others 
38 | | | | 1 


1 
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ay, with greater probability, by ſending his fleet back to 
Normandy, that his men might be deprived of any hopes of 
perſonal ſafety, but by viRory ; then marching to Haſtings, 
in Suſſex, he erected a fortification, and publiſhing 2 
manifeſto, eontaining his reaſons for, undertaking this en- 
terprize ; and ſetting forth, that he came to revenge the 
death of Prince Alfred, reſtore Robert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and aſſiſt the Engliſh in puniſhing Harold; 
who had ſeized the crown to which he had no right, in 
direct violation of the oath he had ſworn at the Norman 
court. But theſe reaſons were treated as frivolous, by 
every Engliſhman of good ſenſe ; for, in the firſt place, 
Alfred had fallen by Godwin, who had been tried and 
| fined for the ſame ; but although that puniſhment fell far 

ſhort of the crime, yet Harold could not be involved in 
the guilt, as it did not er that he had any hand in 


the murder, 


Tux ſecond reaſon was no better than the firſt, though 
probably inſerted in the manifeſto, on the Pope's account, 
to ſerve as a cover for his partiality to the duke ; for it 
was well known that prelate had been baniſhed, by the 

general aſſembly of the kingdom, in Edward's reign, and 
conſequently the preſent king could not be blamed for it; 
moreover, it was in itſelf a wiſe and juſtifiable meaſure, 
and ſuch as was univerſally approved of by the Engliſh 
themſelves. Thirdly, as to his offering the Engliſh his 
afliſtance, to bring Harold to condign puniſhment, for 
having ſeized the crown without right, and in direct con- 
travention to his oath ; Harold had fully anſwered my 
thing that William could alledge on that ſubject. 


Wah moſt ſurprized all thinking NAG was, that- 
William, in his manifeſto, never mentioned, or even 
kiated, at any will made by the deceaſed King Edward; 
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we nn venture to ſuppoſe, that neither will or 
verbal promiſe had been made; and that the Duke of 
Nor nandy, in reality, had ſmaller pretenſions to the 
crown of Engizud than even Harold. : | 

Iri is to be obſerved, that a pelle Sig of William's was 
of infinite ſervice to his cauſe ; for when his proviſions were 
conſumed, he gave ſtrict orders that his people ould: 1 not 
plunder the inhabitants, in order to procure any more. 


| By this prudent ſtep, he in all probability, ſaved his army 
from deſtruction; for the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, finding themſelves treated thus mildly, endeavoured - 
to ſecure the favour and protection of their new maſter, by 
. fapplying him with all thoſe neceſſaries which he wanted, 
inſtead of retiring with their effects, cattle, &c. up the 
country; which a contrary conduct would certainly have 
occaſioned, ; 

Azour this time, a Norman baron, named Robert, who 
had been for ſome time ſettled in the northern parts of 
England, ſent William an account of Harold's victory over 
the King of Norway, and his return from the north to 
London; adviſing him, at the ſame time, not to venture a 
battle with ſuch a numerous army of brave men as the 
uſurper had to bring againſt him; but rather to entrench 
himſelf as ſtrong as poſſible in his camp, at Haſtings. 


Wirrriam, however, either too judicious, or too in- 
trepid, to follow ſuch timorous advice, returned for anſwer, 
« That he was come into England to ſeek his enemy ; that 
« he put confidence in the valour of his troops, and did not 
ee doubt of ſucceſs ; and that he held it beneath the honour 
* of a general, who had the ſwords of 60,000 brave men 
* unſheathed in his caule, to waſte time in parlying.”* 

_ Haroryd. 
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HaroLD, in this exigency, made a general muſter of 
his forces; and found, too late, the bad effects of his ill- 
timed parſimony; the conſequences of which he ſtrove to 
repair, by the kindeſt behaviour to thoſe who remained firm 
to him; and by ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of the nobles of the 


kingdom, to whom he repreſented the danger to which 
they, their country, and himſelf were expoſed. Many of 
the nobility accordingly joined him, or ſent him ſuecours; 
and in the interim, William ſent ambaſſadors to demand the 
crown, which he accuſed him of having perfidiouſly and 
perjuriouſly uſurped. _ 


HaroLD, enraged at ſuch an haughty and inſolent 
meſſage, returned an anſwer, teeming with equal aſperity of 
language; and ſtrained every nerve to oppoſe the Normans 
with vigour. Some of the Engliſh nobles, however, ſtrove 
to mitigate that martial fire, with which Harold ſeemed to 
be animated, *and purſuaded him to make this propoſition to 
William: That if he would depart the kingdom quietly, 
the expences of his expedition ſhould be defrayed. The 
Norman received this overture with the contempt it merited, 
and returned this anſwer ; . 


<< Tur he was not vome over for the ſake of plunder or 
_ « paltry coin, but to ſeize that kingdom which was his 

& due; and which Harold, in violation of the moſt ſacred 
ec oaths, had uſurped ;; and that nothing elſe would fatisfy 
« him,” Upon the receipt of this anſwer, Harold, who it 
ſeems thought too lightly of his enemy, with reſpe& to 
number, ſkill, and courage, marched towards the Normans, 
and encamped within ſeven miles of Haſtings. While the 
two armies were thus ſituated, Gyrth, one of Harold's bro- 
thers, who was. equally remarkable for his courage and 
' prudence, repreſented to the king, that the wiſeſt ſep 
he could take, would be to temporize and * 


<oming to an engagement; remonſtrating, 
i * «. Tur 


[8] 

% Tu Ar all his ſupplies were not yet come up; that the 
© enemy was therefore much ſuperior in number; that his 
« army was fatigued with its march; and that it would be 
< better to content himſelf with waſting the country, and 
* carrying off all the provifions it afforded, till the expected 
te ſuccours ſhould join him from the north; that fuch a eon- 
«du would greatly diſtreſs the enemy, who, when they 
« found'that they could neither fubſiſt in the country, nor 
4 force the iſſue of a battle, would be glad to come into 
any terms, to ſecure a ſafe retreat, and leave the land with 
c more precipitation than they ever entered it. At the 
ſame time he beſought his brother to let him take the com- 
mand of the m_y on himelf. 


« Kult RVE yourſelf, (aid this able counſellor,) to er | 

& times; white you are fafe, the enemy can never be ſaid to 

c conquer; but on your perſon, the fate of your kingdom 

& depends. Leave me to fight the Normans, if by chance 

ce a favourable occaſion ſhall” offer, while you keep yourfelf 

& ready to reap the glory of my n or e e the miſ- 
« fortune of my ani ide 


j 


- 1 2 * 


Bur Harold was banken deaf to this ſalutary ad- 
vice; 3 till the next day, when, in Eompany with Gyrth, 
he retofinoitered the enemy's camp, and found them far 
from being ſo contemptible 'as his ſanguine imagination. 
had repreſented them. Perceiving that he had been greatly 
impoſed upon, both with reſpect to their numbers and 
diſcipline, he now propoſed to retreat to London, till he 
could increafe his forces, and take the field againſt fo 
powerful a foe, with greater advantages to himſelf. But 
here Gyrth again oppoſed band intentions; d, with a 


generous e l 1 | 
„ Trar he . to kits gone 421 abided in 4 city, 


Wi | agreeable to the advice of himſelf and others, his faith- 
“ful 


69 1 


& ful counſellors, till the arrival of his troops: but, ſince 
6 it as no too late to repent, ſo it would be ignomini- 
& ous to recede ; that his honour Was no- engaged, and 
& he muſt ſtand the teſt, prepared either to conquer, or 
e loſe all; that the leaſt ſtep towards a; retreat, would be 
2 conſtrued into a flight, and loſe him in the opinions of 
« his. ſoldiers and, all the world ; 3 animate the, Normans, 
* and.ſo diſcourage his on men, that they would cer- 
& tainly deſert him, and he would never Vi be able 
66 to reaſſemble them,” 
Hax OLD, was convinced of the propriety of this advice; 
and now the impending ſtruggle, - for dominion and power, 
entirely engroſſed his thoughts, when, a Monk, named 
Hugh Margot, came to the Engliſh camp, on a meſſage 
from William, with, the four following, propoſitions, viz. 
The firſt was, that Harold ſhould relinquiſh the kingdom, 
upon certain conditions; the ſecond, that he ſhould hold 
it under homage to the duke; the third, that they ſhould 
refer the deciſion of their difference tothe Pope; and the 
fourth, to determine their quarrel by ſingle combat, and 
the kingdom to be the prize of the conqueror. 


To thoſe propoſitions Harold replied, “That he was 
te not ſo ſimple as to ſubmit to the arbitration of the Pope, 
„ who had already declared himſelf a party; that he 
66“ ſcorned to hold the crown of England, dependent on 
any prince whatever ; nor would he put his kingdom on 
46 the iſſue of a ſiagle combat, in which, though he ſhould 
de obtain the victory, he could reap no ſolid advantage; 
and that therefore he would leave the deciſion of his 
* cauſe to God love.” 


* HE = Norman barons and officers now grew preſſing to 
be led to engage, before Harold could receive any farther 
reinforcements, William was pleaſed with their willing- 

I 2 neſs; 


1 


neſs; ; but, at the te" time, to prevent, if poſſible, the 
effuſion of human blood; and to conceal his ambition, 
beneath the ſhew of reluctance, he determined to try the 
reſult of-a perſonal conference, in which he intended to 
offer all the provinces of England, north of the Humber, | 
to Harold; and to ſecure the Godwin patrimonial eſtate to 
Gyrth, provided all the reſt of England was ceded to to 
| himſelf.” And, in caſe of a refuſal to theſe propoſals, to 
pronounce Harold a perjured traitor ; to challenge him to 
a a general engagement; and to declare all ſuch as ſhould 
—_ to 1 een by + the aber; 
Wirn this white William SO at the head of a 
ſole party of twenty perſons only; but Harold, not 
cChuſimg to enter into a perſonal conference with William, 
ſent his brother Gyrth, to hear what the Duke of Nor- 
mandy had to ſay, After the interview, Gyrth made his 
Teport to the council, of the duke's offers and threats ; 
the latter of which, we are told, made a conſiderable im- 
- preſſion upon many of the members. Perjury, and breach 
of promiſe, ſounded ſtrange and ominous to Engliſh ears ; 
and the menace of excommunication, carried with it a 
force only to be conceived by thoſe who live under the 
terror of eccleſiaſtical rule, or are the N 8 of bigotry and 
religious ſuperſtition. 


Taz aſſembly, therefore, unanimouſly adviſed Harold 
to come to an accommodation ; but Gyrth, alarmed at, 
though unaffected with the panic, which had now dif- 
fuſed itſelf like a contagion, from the council to the army, 

reſolved to-exert his utmoſt efforts to ſtop the ſpreading 

| Poiſon to their hopes; and, with irreſiſtable eloquence, 
diſplayed to them the certain loſs of honour, power, poſ- 
ſeſſions, liberty; in a word, of every thing dear to a free- 
born Engliſhman, that would await ſo puſillanimous a re- 
ſolution ; ; expatiating on the miſeries they had to expect, 

©. - - under 


a 


under rhe rule of 2 conqueror, who had deady devoted 
their perſons and * as a N to Goſs whe allied 
him in the conguelts * 1 : TEL 
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the hearers with an enthuſiaſtic deſire to appeal to the de- 
cifion. of the ſword.” Harold, to take the advantage of 
this propenſity, appointed the enſuing day, October 14th, 
1066, which happened to Soon his e bas a Oe 
A” NT TOLL GA 

Rf his that Harold defend: to give him 
battle, poſted himſelf advantageouſly on an open plain, 
and obliged his troops to paſs the preceding night in 
ſobriety, filence, and acts of devotion. © While, on the 
contrary, riot and confuſion reigned in the Engliſh camp. 
Harold, fluſhed with his late ſucceſs againſt the Nor- 
wegians, and pleaſed with the apparent order of his troops, 
appeargd rather too confident 'of victory; ; and ſeemed to 


be previouſly ſecure of what, upon. all ſuch fanguine oc- | 


caſions, is in the power of Providence alone to beſtow, 


Such were the hopes and the behaviour of the adverſe 


parties, previous to the engagement; but, of the battle 
itſelf, the ſubſequent is the 2925 ample, and the beſt ac 
count extant, 

HaxoLD, far inferior in the ide of his forres re- 
ſol ved not to loſe any advantage in the ground; and there- 
fore drew up his men on the brow of a hill, with a ditch 
and a line of hurdles before them. The Kentiſh men, 


armed with halberts, pikes, and targets, formed the van, 


a poſt of honour, 'which they claimed as their right, by 
antient uſage, ever ſince the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
The care of defending the king's perſon, and the royal 
ſtandard, was, by like . conſigned to the 

a Londoners, 
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h n.. LENT cautioned to keep 


cloſe/ together; telling them, that breaking. their ranks 
would be attended with inevitable diſcomfiture,, Theſe 
latter formed the main body, and the remaining r were 


5:4: eee _ wigs they S Os: 


3 and his * e, * 83 piace : 
themſelves i in the centre, that their men might be wit» 
neſſes of their valour; and, diſdaining an indulgence that 
was not ſhared by the meaneſt ſoldier, they: fought on 
foot. The whole together formed a well-compacted pha- 
lanx, whoſe cloſe cemented ranks ſeemed S, ug * 
e eee e enn 12309 

f 1 bre 

- as trams; mei a horſeback; ee bis men 
with a voice that ſeemed to breathe. victory; he appealed 
to heaven for the juſtneſs of his cauſe ; he then hung 
round his neck, as witneſſes of his rivals perjury, the 
relics on Which Harold had vorn; and ordered the con- 
ſecrated banner, ſent him by the Pope, to be unfurled in 
the front of his army. Theſe things, which would be 


laughed to ſcorn in the preſent enlightened times, had a 


wonderful effect in thale: e of dark ignorance and blind 
ſuperſtition. : 


*, 


Tux Normans thought they marched under tlie pro- 


tection of heaven. They advanced in three bodies; the 


firſt compoſed of the troops of Bretagne, Anjou, Le Maine, 
and Perche, led by Fitz-Oſbern, and Roger de Montgo- 
mery ; the ſecond, of Poictevins and Germans, under the 
command of Charles Martel, and a German general; the 
duke himſelf led up the laſt diviſion, conſiſting of his own 
Normans, and the flower of his nobility; and among all the 
three diviGons, were interſperſed flying . of archers, 


to ſerve as ene ſhould offer. 4 
Wenns Tux | 


6] 


Tur Normans, marching with the Pope” s banner at their 
head, to begin the attack on three ſides at once, Taillefer, 2 
gallant old ſoldier, advanced hefore the reſt, and ſung, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, the famous ſong of Roland, and the 
heroes who fell at Ronceval, to rouze the valour of his 
countrymen. To animate them ſtill more, by his exam- 


ple, he obtained the duke's permiſſion to ſtrike the firſt blow r 


in the battle; upon which he ruſhed on to begin the charge, 
running a ftatdard-bearer through with his lance, and killing 
another with his fword; but ne" he could diſpatch # 
third, he n Was lain.” 


In AE air was now Fern | By's cloud of arrows, diſ- 
charged from the bows of the Norman archers, which 
greatly diſordered the Engliſh; who, ſeeing their men fall 
on all fides, thought the centre of their army had been 
broken through; which, for a while, occaſioned ſuch a con- 
fuſion and diſmay, as was eaſily perceived by the Nor- 
mans; who, reſolving to follow their advantage, charged 


with redoubled impetuoſity ; but the Engliſh, having re- 
covered from their firſt aſtoniſhment, and forming a pent- 
houſe with their targets over their heads, cloſed their 
ranks, and prefented ſuch an impenetrable body to their 


enemy, as obliged them to retire; and thus reunited, did 


amazing execution with their javelins; inſomuch, that the 
troops in the left wing, giving way, were puſhed into ſome 
covered ditches, which they had not obſerved, as they 
marched up to the attack. The other corps being ſtruck 
with a panic, on a falſe report that the duke was ſlain, were 
preparing for flight ; ; when he, coming up in lucky time, 
ſhewed them their miſtake, W 7285 _—_ and led them again 
to the JO | | | 0 


Tus Euglib, vain of this 10 tiling e had, con- 
trary to Harold's expreſs command, quitted their poſt on 


the hill, to purſue the broken columns into the plain; 
Which, 
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which; as ſoon as William peragived,. he, with a 48 
readineſs, brought up a body of Norman cavalry from his 
right wing, and cut off the retreat of gooo of the moſt 
advanced of the purſuers; conſiſting of the Kentiſh 4 
Eſſex _ ll of whom he put to the Reed. 
Us. then, 1 the 8 attack ET the * 
body of the Engliſh, by whom he was received with the 


fame firmneſs and intrepidity as before. He was repulſed 


on all ſides; and, wherever he ſtrove to make an im- 


preſſion, the loſs reverted upon himſelf. Thus circum- 


Kanced, he deſpaired of prevailing by open force. Thrice 
had he led up the charge; and each time the horſe, on 
which he rode, was killed. He flew from rank to rank, 
from ſquadron to ſquadron; animating, by his words, and 
encouraging, by his example, both the brave and irreſolute; 
ſometimes ruſhing on with a torrent of death in his rear, 
ſometimes oppoling his e B to a crowd of run- 


aways. 


N 1 . 89850 with equal ſpirit, with equal valour, but with 
ſuperior ſucceſs, oppoſed. him. The eyes of his faithful 
Engliſh were fixed upon him. By his uplifted fword, he 
dealt the blow, and mowed down the remaining ranks 
which his javelin had thinned ; no man felt fatigue, no man 
thought of receſs, while their, king ſeemed loſt to every 


| ſenſe, but that of a thirſt for glory; and to have nothing 


in purſuit, but ere or death. 


* 


tis now er e ß on the point of paſſing over 


to the ſide of the Engliſh; the drooping Normans ſtaggered 
under the reſiſtleſs ſhock, when William's genius found 


means to fix the wavering fortune of the day, by one of 
thoſe ſtratagems in war, which, from their frequency, are 
the leſs ſuſpected or guarded againſt. He ſounded a a retreat. 
It . the knell of Engliſh MP's 5 ti; 

Mines 


3 


t 65) 3 

HARkorp's brave troops, thinking that nothing now: 
remained but to glean the deathful harveſt for which they 
had ſo painfully laboured, were ruined by a raſh ſecurity, 
Deaf to all order, impetuous, and ungovernable, tl y 
purſued the wily fugitives into the plain, with as little 
caution as before; and they who, when united, were in- 
vincible, when thus diſperſed, became an eaſy prey to 
thoſe whom they were too confident of having van- 
quiſhed. For the Normans, rallying upon a ſignal given, 
cloſed their ranks, faced about, and ſurrounding, their 
purſuers with their cavalry, cut numbers of them in 
pieces; and the reſt, with great difficulty regained the 
hill, where they ſtill maintained their ground, in ſpite. of 


the utmoſt efforts of the enemy to We them or break 


ben ranks. 


Tux Normans, finding all their attacks fruitleſs, had re- 
courſe to their former ſtratagem ; and, amazing: to be 
told ! it met with the ſame ſucceſs, The Engliſh, never to 
be taught by experience, when their. fighting humour is 
indulged, forgot the check they had ſo lately met with; 
and followed the enemy, a third time, into the plain, 


where they were again trodden down by the Norman 


hw and the field ſtrewed with their dead bodies, 


Wan NED, as they were, with theſe repeated loſſes, 
they {till kept their ground upon the hill, unſhaken, for 
ſome time; and, in all probability, might have recovered 
their ſtrength and ſpirits ; and have finally repulſed their 
fierce aſſailants ; had not an arrow, ſhot from the bow of 
the evil genius of. England, laid their monarch breathleſs 
on the ground, whoſe dying groan was the departing ſigh 
of Engliſh liberty. William and ſlavery triumphed.. 


GryrrTH and Leofwine, the gallant brothers of Harold, 


fill ſurvived, and {till animated their countrymen to ſtand 
2 = their 
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their ground. The amazed Engliſh thronged, rn tin®ively, 


round the ſtandard of their deceaſed prince; but the Nor- 


mans, pouring upon them in redoubled numbers, carried 


their point; Gyrth and Leofwine fell in each others arms; 
Harold's ſtandard was pulled down, and the duke's erected 
In its ſtead; upon which the Engliſh retired from all parts 


of the hill, and were hotly nne by the enemy, even 


after the cloſe of the dy. ; 


Tur darknefs, however; which favoured their retreat, 
had well nigh proved fatal to the Normans, by wreſting 
the victory out of therr hands, For, in the cagerneſs of 
their purſuit, and not being fo well acquainted with the 
country as the Engliſh; they fell into moraſſes and deep 
ditches, and loſt a great number, both of horſe and foot. 
The fugitives, reanimated by this accident that had be- 
fallen the foe, turned upon their purſuers, and made 2 
dreadful ſlaughter amongſt them; Egenouf, Baron de 
FAigle, falling among the reſt ; and, indeed, ſo hot was 
the action, that Euſtace, count of Boulogne, | perſuaded 
William to found a retreat for that night, and not to truſt 
to the chance of darkneſs, a victory that would be inſured 
to him by the returning day. 


Wut he was whiſpering this counſet in William's 
Ear, he received a blow! between his ſhoulders, which, for 
a while, bereft him of ſpeech. The duke, however, re- 
folving not to leave his victory imperfect, ſtill continued 


the fight; the battle feemed now to be renewed ; the Nor- 


mans, redonbling their efforts, but ſtill the Engliſh main- 
tained their ground. At length, William, pretending to 
be touched with the fate of thoſe he now looked upon 
rather as his ſabjefts than his enemies, but in reality 
being fearful of experiencing one of thoſe ſudden reverſes 
of fortune which are ſo frequent in battle, ordered a truce - 
to the combat, and offered liberty for that body of Engliſh 

we | „ 


„ {Tow 3 © 
' to retire, This was accepted; they drew off, through the 
| marſhy defiles before mentioned ; and, night being now 
pretty far advanced, William ſaw himſelf left in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the field of e, and of the crown of England. 


| 1 ended this We engagement, w which decided 
the fate of England. The loſs of the Normans is ſaid to 
have been about 15,000 men; but of the Engliſh, a much 
greater number were killed, 


AFTER the battle, William ordered all his troops to kneel 
down on the bloody field, and return thanks to God for 
their ſucceſs. . The enſuing day was ſpent in burying the 

_ dead ; when the body of Harold, being, with ſome difficulty, 
diſcovered, we are told that a Norman ſoldier, who was pre- 
ſent, in a fit of unmanly exultation, ſtruck his ſpear into the 

_ thigh of the dead king; which action being told the duke, 

he inflantly ordered the baſe wretch to receive the punith- 
ment due to fo daſtardly a deed, and diſmiſſed him from his 

ſervice, He afterwards ſent the bodies of the king and his 
brothers, to their mother Gutha, who gave them as ho- 
norable a burial as circumſtances would permit, in Waltham 
Abbey, which had been founded by Harold himſelf. 


Tuvus fell the gallant Harold, after a reign of nine months, 
one week, and two days. He was of a comely perſon, and 
majeſtic preſence, which awed the beholder into a kind of 
veneration, and inſpired all who ſaw him with reſpet. He 
poſſeſſed great courage; and his few faults were over-ba- 
lanced by many ſhining as and great qualities, 


Txoven the loſs which the Engliſh had ſuſtained in the 
fatal battle of Haſtings, was great, it might have been re- 
paired by a great nation, where the people were generally 
ARMED, and where there reſided ſo many powerful no- 
blemen 1 in way province, who could have aſſembled their 

K'3 retainers, 
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retainers, and have obliged William to divide his army, and 
Fin to N it in a nn of ares and nete. 4 


Ir was thus, that the ligen h. had formerly reſiſted, for 


many years, its invaders; and had been gradually ſubdued 
by the continual efforts of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes; 
and equal difficulties might have been apprehended by the 


Duke of Normandy, in this bold and hazardous invaſion. 


But there were circumſtances which rendered it difficult for 


the Engliſh to defend their 3 in this critical 
EY n b | 


Great diſſentions were prevalent in their counſels, and fac- 


tions ran high throughout the country, Many of the dig- 
nified clergy, who biaſſed the people, were Normans them- 
ſelves, and favourable to William. As the Danes and 
Saxons were now intermixed, and as the Normans were ori- 
ginally Danes alſo, it is not unlikely that a great part of the 


nation conſidered the conqueror and his followers but as 
another colony of their own countrymen ; and this confider- 
ation might tend much to facilitate his quietly mounting the 


"throne of England. Beſides, the people, by their recent 
and long ſubjection to the Danes, had loſt all national pride. 
and ſpirit ; and they regarded, therefore, with the leſs ter- 
' ror, the ignominy of another foreign yoke; and baſely 
a deemed the inconvenience of ſubmiſſion leſs formidable, 
b than thoſe of bloodſhed, war, and reſiſtance, | 


CHAP, V. 


"OF FRENCH AND SPANISH EARLY ATTEMPTS 
AT INVASION. 


HE Engliſh, before the. reign of William, were in 

general, a rude, uncultivated people ; ignorant of let- 
ters, unſkilled in the mechanical arts, addicted to intemper- 
ance, riot, and diſorder. But what is called the eonqueſt, put 
them in a ſituation of receiving, ſlowly, from abroad. ſ the 
rudiments of ſcience and cultivation; and of correcting their 
rough ang licentious manners, 2 


WirIIAu's Invaſion was the laſt great enterprize of the - 
kind, which, during the courſe of nearly 730 years, has fully - . 


ſucceeded in Europe. The reſtleſs nations of the north, Toon 
after this, ſeem to have learned the practice of tillage, 
which thenceforth kept them at home, and freed England 
as well as the other kingdoms of Europe, from the de- 
yaſtations ſpread over them, by thoſe piratical invaders, 


Bur though, ever ſince that period, invaſions have not 
ſucceeded, ſeveral have been menaced, and ſome attempted. 
Indeed, ſince the epoch of that invaſion, England, inſtead 
of being. herſelf invaded, has carried her conquering arms 
into other countries. 'The Norman race of princes, on the 
throne of England, have, at different periods, not only 
| inyaded France, but ſubdued it, | 
| | BETWEEN 
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— the time of the conqueror and the reign of 
Elizabeth, we read but of two great attempts, by invaſion, to 
conquer England. They both happened in the reign of 
King John. As for the Invaſion of Robert, in the reign 
of Henry I. it need ſcarcely be mentioned. 


WuHex the Pope pretended to difpoſe of the Engliſh 
crown, to Philip, king of France, he levied a great army; 
ſummoned all his vaſſals to attend him at Rouen; collected 
a fleet of 1700 veſſels, great and ſmall, in the ſea ports of 
Normandy and Picardy ; and actually prepared a force 
which ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of the enterprize. 


Jon, on the other hand, ſummoned all the vaſſals of the 
crown'to meet him at Dover, with their troops. He ifſued 
out orders, at the ſame time, that all the ſhips belonging to 
his ſuhjects, ſhould rendezvous at that port; and ſuch a 
vaſt number of men and ſhipping were ſpeedily aſſembled, 
"that he could not maintain them all. Part of the fleet was, 
therefore, ſent back; and after picking out 60,000- of the 
beſt diſciplined and ſtrongeſt of his forces, the reſt were mw 
2 to return to their homes. 


"Tax channel v was covered with ſkips, and the oppoſite 
a. of both kingdoms, overſpread with troops, every 
moment ready to enter upon action. But the Engliſh fleet, 
- under the command of the Earl of Salifbury, the king's 

natural brother, received orders, though inferior in number, 

to attack the French in their harbours. Saliſbury performed 
this ſervice with ſo much ſucceſs, that he took goo ſhips, 
and deftroyed 100 more, Philip, finding it impoſſible to 
prevent the reſt from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
ſet fire to them himſelf, and thereby rendered it impoſſible 
- for him to proceed any farther in his enterprize. | 


Tur 


TL] 


| Tax tyranny of John, like che bigotry and arbitrary 
Principles of the ſecond James, forced the chiefs of the 


kingdom to look abroad for protection, in the perſon of 
fome other branch of the royal famaly, In the reign of 
James, the nation fixed upon his nephew and ſon-in-law, 
the Prince of Orange. In the reign of John, the barons 
fixed upon the eldeſt fon of Philip, of France, Prince 
Lewis, who only married John's niece, Blanche, of 
Caſtile, They offered to acknowledge him as their ſo- 
vereign, on condition that he would reſcue them from the 
violence of their tyrannic prince, by coming over to Eng- 
land, at the head of a protecting army. Philip, after ob- 
taining hoſtages from the barons, for the performance of 
their promiſe, ſent over a ſmall army to their relief; and 


acquainted them, that his ſon, at the head of a more nu- 


merous body of forces, ſhould ſoon follow, 


Jon u, dreading the effects of Lewis's invaſion, marched 
down to the ſea-coaſts, where he took all imaginable pre- 
cautions to diſappoint the expectations of his enemy, by 
putting every place in a proper poſture of defence. He 
even preſſed all the ſhips in the ſea- ports, oppoſite France, 
into his ſervice; and, manning them with the greateſt ex- 


pedition, reſolved to fight Lewis in his paſſage to Eng- 
Hind ; but while they were waiting for the appearance of 


the enemy, a violent ſtorm happened, which either ſunk, 
or daſhed to pieces, the greateſt part of his fleet, 


Soon after. this misfortune, Lewis ſailed, with a fleet 
of 700 ſhips, and landed his troops at Sandwich, without 
moleſtation. After becoming maſter of the ſouthern 
counties, and over-running a great part of England, he 
was deſerted by the barons; and, owing to various cauſes, 
deteſted by the people. One of thefe was, a report that 
Lewis meant to exterminate all the barons and their fami- 


Hes, ; ada aan, and of beftowing their 
| eſtates 
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ata and Aignities « on his native ſubjetts. This, and the 

cruelties: committed by the French troops, who are de- 

ſcribed by the hiſtorians as an army of devils, rather tan 
men, joined to the death of John, and Lewis's excom- 
munication by the Pope, for ſetting foot in England, ſo 
much operated againſt him, that he was obliged, when 
blocked up in London, to ſue for peace, and retire to 
France, after ark * marks: of that . to pay - 
| his debts, | 


Taz chief 3 his endl 8 was owing 
to the commanders of the fleet of the Cinque Ports, 
taking or ſinking the greateſt part of a French fleet 
that was ſent to his relief, with a number of troops on 


Tux French having eighty large ſhips, and the Engliſh 
but forty, they durſt not attack them in front ; but, tacking 
about, and getting to windward, they bore down upon 
them, and did vaſt execution with their archers. But what 
moſt contributed to their victory, was a ſtratagem, which 
actually blinded the enemy, and prevented them from fight- 
ing. The Engliſh commanders contrived to have a vaſt 
quantity of quick - lime on board, reduced to a fine powder. 
Being to windward of the french fleet, each ſhip's. crew 
repeatedly throwing the quick-lime into the air, it was 
blown by the wind into the eyes of the foe, and deprived 
the greater part of them, of all means of PING their 
1 | 


* this unſucceſsful invaſion of Lewis, to the reign of 
Elizabeth, no more attempts were made on England. As 
for the deſcent of Iſabella, Queen to Edward II. on the coaſt 
of Suffolk, with 3000 men from Dort; Henry of Lancaſter, 
afterwards Henry IV. his embarkation at Nantz, with a few 
followers, and landing at Ravenſpur, in Vorkſhire; Ed- 

. ward 


t % 7 


ward IV. diſembarking at the ſame place, ſyenty-two years 
thereafter from Zealand, at the head of 2000 men; the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. failing from Harfleur 
into Normandy with a like number of men, and landing 
at Milford Haven; none of all theſe can be ſtrictly con- 
ſtrued into an invaſion by a foreign enemy; being only ſuc- 
ceſsful deſcents on the coaſt, by an ambitious Queen of 
England, and by inen fugitives, or exiles. | 


p „„ ___p_—___ 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA-» 


Tas ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny, by which Philip II. of 
Spain, formerly wedded to Mary, Queen of England, was 
actuated ; with the fraudulent maxims which governed his 
counſels, excited the moſt violent agitation among his own 
people; engaged him in acts of the moſt enormous crueltys 
and threw all Europe into combuſtion. Slow without pru- 
dence, ambitious without enterprize, falſe without de- 
ceiving any body, and refined without any true judgement, 
he had long harboured 'a ſecret and violent deſire of re- 
venge againſt Elizabeth ; to execute which, he formed the 
plan of an Invaſion of Ease by fitting out his invincible 
Armada, 


He diſguſted the Engliſh nation, when the huſband of 
Mary, by his haughtineſs, his reſerve, and his cruelty. 
Although the parliament made it treaſon imagine, or 
attempt the death of Philip, during the life of the queen, 


they denied their conſent to his coronation, or to his being. 


declared preſumptive heir to the crown ; and he could nos 
even obtain the power of being invelied with the admi- 
niſteation. of public affairs, 7 5 | - 
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= 1 | NM cireumſtances contributed to "its" hatred of Eli- | 
* | 4abeth. The rejection of his hand, on the death of her 
3 1 ſiſter; and her embracing the proteſtant cauſe, which 
equally ſet at defiance his feigned love and his real chagrin : : 
The recollection of having faved her life from the cruel bi- 
5 gotry of Mary, and the ſanguinary advice of the Biſhop of 
| | Wincheſter; although it ſprung not from the philanthropy, 
but the policy of Philip: The great and deciſive part that 
| ſhe embraced, to prevent bis oppreſſion of the Netherlands : 
; All theſe, together with her ſucceſſes in Spaniſh America; 
+ TOS She, the champion of the proteſtants ; he, their declared per- 
| ſecutor ; no wonder that ſuch a character as Philip hoped, 
if he could but ſubdue her, whom he could not deceive, 
_ = that he ſhould acquire the eternal renown of reuniting the 
Wl = | whole Chriſtian world in the > catholic communion. | 
+: Fon this ele he Judged, that to conquer England, 
=_ \ would not only be a preparative to re-eſtabliſh his authority 
Wt q | in the Netherlands, but extend his empire, and finally make 
'8 | himſelf the arbiter of Europe. It lay nearer to Spain 
=” A 5 5 than the Netherlands, and was more expoſed to invaſions 
1 1 from that quarter; after an enemy had once obtained en- 
2 trance, the difficulty ſeemed to be over, as it was neither 
= fortified by art nor nature; a long peace had deprived it of 
4 all military diſcipline and experience ; and the catholics, 
# 3 5 in which it ſtill abounded, would be ready, it was hoped, 
7 | to join any invader, who ſhould free them from thoſe per- 
ſecutions under which they laboured ; and would revenge 
* „ the death of the Queen of Scots, on whom they had | 
3 | | Knee all their affections, 


Tus fate of England, he conceived, muſt be decided in one 
battle at sx, and another at Lax p; and what compariſon 
between the Engliſh and Spaniards, either in point of naval _ 
force, or in the numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery 
Dy their armies? For Spain was, at that time, rich and po- 

pulous ; 


E- 75 1 
pulous; he had lately annexed the kingdom of g Portugat 


to his dominions; which, beſides ſecuring internal tran- 


quility, had made him maſter of many ſettlements in the 
_ Eaſt Indies, and of the whole commerce of thoſe regions ; 


and had much increaſed his naval power, in which he was 


before chiefly deficient. 


Al the princes of Tealy, even the . and the court 
of Rome, were reduced to a kind of ſubjection under him, 
and ſeemed to poſſeſs their ſovereignty on terms ſomewhat 


precarious, The Auſtrian branch i in Germany, with their 
dependent principalities, was cloſely conneRed with him, 


and was ready to r him with n for every en- 
1 terprize, 


ALL the treaſures of the Weft Indies were in his poſ- 


| ſeſſion ; and the preſent ſcarcity of the precious metals, in 


every country of Europe, rendered the influence of his 


_ riches the more forcible and extenſive, 


Even France, which was wont to counterbalance the 
Auſtrian greatneſs, had loſt all her force from inteſtine 


commotions ; and, as the catholics, the ruling party, were 


cloſely connected with Philip, he rather expected thence 
an eee than 3 of his . 5 


* Wop 


"Pan the whole, ach prepoſſeſſions were every where 
entertained, concerning the force of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, that all Europe looked upon the diadem as plucked 
from the head of Elizabeth, when Philip's intentions were 
known; and England as totally overwhelmed and com- 
pletely ſubdued, by his vaſt reſources, his all- commanding 
influence, and his great military foree, 


» : Is p | 2 1 
EL IZ ABE TEH, who was rather cautious than enterprizing 


in her natural temper, ever needed more to be impelled 
1 by 


41 
by the vigour, than reſtrained by the prudence of her 
miniſters,” But when ſhe ſaw an evident neceſſity, ſhe 
braved danger with magnanimous courage; and, truſting 
to her own conſummate wiſdom, and to the affeftions of 
her people, however divided by religion, ſhe prepared 
herſelf. to reſiſt, and even to affault, the whole force of 
the ce monarch, ; 


Tn whole years had been ſpent by Philip, in fe- 
cretly making great preparations, for this diſtinguiſhed 
enterprize. This project, indeed, was formed after the 
Queen of Scots had been perſuaded to make over to him 
Her right to England, as being the only plan to reſtore 
there the catholic religion. Beſides this vague right, con- 
veyed by will, he thought he might juſtly claim the 
crown of England, as being the next catholic prince, de- 
ſcended by the female line, from the Duke of Lancaſter, 
fourth ſon to Edward III. and he determined to proceed 
de to the execution of his ambitious project. 


Porz Sextus IV. not leſs ambitious than Philip, excited 
him to the Invaſion of England, He again excommu- 
nicated the queen, and publiſhed a cruſade againſt her, 
with the uſual indulgences. All the ports of Spain re- 
ſounded with preparatiens for this alarming expedition; 
and the Spaniards ſeemed to threaten the Engliſh with a 
ton annihilation, 


Tux fleet, which, on account of its pepe ſtrength, 
was called“ The Invincible Armada, was compleated in 
1588. A conſecrated banner was procured from the Pope, and 
the gold of Peru was laviſhed on the occaſion. This tremen: 
duous armament, conſiſted of the following particulars : 
19,290 ſoldiers; 8,250 ſeamen; 2,008 galley ſlaves; and 
2,630 ah of W 


Tae 


8 


m1 


Twi Marquis of Santa Cruz, an officer of great repu- 
tation and experience, was appointed to command the Ar- 


mada; and, by his councils and directions, all the-naval pre- 


parations were conducted. There was hardly a noble family 
in Spain, but ſent either a ſon, a brother, or a nephew, on 
board this fleet, in order to acquire riches and ' eſtates in 
Sogland, ym was: e an cal, conquale, 


In all the ports of Sicily, Mugla Spain, and Portugal, 
citizens were employed in building veſſels of uncommon fize 
and foree ; naval ftores were bought at a great expence z 
proviſions amaſſed, armies levied, and quartered in the ma- 


ritime towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out ſuch a 
fleet and embarkation, as had never before had een 


Europe. ; 7 q 


- Tux military preparations in Flanders, were no leſs for- 


midable. Troops, from all quarters, were every moment 


aſſembling, to reinforce the Duke of Parma, Capizuchi and 


Spinelli, conducted forces from Italy. The Marquis of 


Borgant, a prince of the houſe of | Auſtria, levied troops in 
Germany. The Walloons and Burgundian regiments were 
compleated or augmented, The Spaniſh infantry was ſup- 
plied with recruits; and an army of 434,000 men was aſ⸗ 
ſembled ia the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to be 
tranſported into England. The Duke of Parma employed 
all the carpenters whom he could procure, either in Flanders 
or in Lower Germany, 'and the coaſts of the Baltic ; and he 
built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but eſpecially at Antwerp, 
a great number of boats and flat bottomed veſſels, for * 


n of d n and n 


Tur moſt e nobility and princes | or Italy and 


| Spain, were ambitious of ſharing in the honour of this great 
enterprise. Don Amadæus of Savoy, Don John of Medicis, 
| Veen 
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Veſpaſian Gonzaga; Duke of Sabionetta, and the” Duke of « 
Paſtrana, haſtened to join the army under the Duke of Parma. 
About 2000 volunteers in Spain, many of them men of fa- 
mily, had enliſted in the ſervice; and no doubts were enter- 
tained but that ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted by officers 
of ſuch Corals ſkill, nie "_ be ſucooeful.. 4 


Tux Engliſh fleet, at « this cone, a 8 of ener 
eight ſail, moſt of which were very ſmall veſſels; but the 
ALACRITY of Elizabeth's ſubje&s, ſufficiently atoned for the 
| 8 weakneſs of her navy. The MARITIME TOWNS, the NOBILITY 
0 and cENTRY, teſtified the greateſt zeal on this occaſion. The 
| city of London fitted out Tu1rTyY ſhips, though fifteen only 
had been required. The N TRY and NoBLLITY hired and 
armed ro RTY-THREE Ships, at their own expence. 1 


* 


- Loxp Howard, of Effingham, a man of great courage 
and capacity, was lord admiral, and took upon him the 
command of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, 
the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under him. 
The main fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth; while a ſmaller 
fleet, confiſting of forty veſlels, under the command of 
Lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to nent We. 
Tons commanded ah the Duke of arma. 1 8 


* 


7 1 dad LAND FORCES. were cartoned lene; the, "2 
Southern coafts of England; another body of D1sC1rLingD 
TROOPS: encamped at Tilbury, near the mouth of the 
Thames, under the command of the Earl of Leiceſter; 

whom the queen, on this occaſion, created general in chief 
of all her forces; and the lord of Hunſdon commanded a 
_ THIRD ARMY, confifling of THIRTY THOUSAND MEN, for 
—_ - the defence of her majeſty's perſon and to march to that part 
—_ :. ce the coaſt on which 95 e PO 2 their nir. 
EL: LANDING. . 8 e 
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' AxTHUR Lord Grey, Sir Francis Knowles, Sir John 
Norreys, Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams, 
men renowned for their valour and experience, were con- 

ſulted about the management of the war ; and, purſuant to 
their advice, ALL THE LANDING PLACES on the coaft, from 
HULL to the LAN D's-END, and ons to MILYORD-HAVE Ng 
were FORTIFIED and CARRISONED, n 10 85 


Die Aer rde country were ARMED and RECULATED 


under PROPER OFFICERS, who received inſtructions For 1 N- 


TERRUPTING the DISEMBARKATION of the ENEMY 3 was r- 
ING the country before them, ATTACKING their REAR, and 
Keeping up a CONTINUAL ALARM in their ARMY, till a sur- 
FICIENT FORCE could be deen TO-GIVE THEM ATT IE. 

San Robert PIPE, was ſent into Scotland, in order to 
induce James, the reigning monarch of that kingdom, to 


- continue firmly attached to the Engliſh intereſt. © The 


Scotiſh monarch was ſufficiently diſpoſed to cultivate an 


union with Elizabeth, and even to march at the head of 
all the forces in his kingdom, to the aſliſtance of the 


_ Engliſh, 


HR authority with the King of Denmark, and the 
connection reſulting from their common religion, prevailed 
upon that prince to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips, which Philip 
had either purchaſed or hired in the Daniſh r 
| Theſe 1 He Ben allies. ; | 


* 


But her chief hopes of Nast, were Rom on THE AFFEC- 


TIONS OF HER PEOPLE! 


* 


Tas very papiſts besides nh they Adin the 
Pope had abſolved them from their oaths of allegiance, 
exerted themſelves on this occaſion. Conſcious that they 


could not expect to bo intruſted with authority, /everat of 
the 
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„ 1 
\ ae Jou n catholic: nobility. ſerved; asg vatunteers, either in the 
fees ar armys Some equipped ſhips at their own expence, and k 
gave: the command. of them to proteftants 5 whate others were 
Hine in animating their tenants and vaſſals, in ſupport of 
| their Sovereign, PARTY. DISTINCTIONS WERE FORGOT= | 
TY TEN, AND EVERY MAN. EXERTED HIMSELF IN" TRE DE. 
| FENCE OF His COUNTRYs, r. 


Tur magnanimity of Elizabeth was remarkable on this 
trying occaſion. She appeared on horſeback, in the + 
camp of Tilbury; harangued her army, and expreſſed an 
entire confidence in their loyalty and courage, in ſuch for- 
1 dible eloquence of va rRlor VIRTUE, that, while we read her 
oration with rapture, it muſt add a glow to the boſom of 
every real friend to THE CONSTITUTION, When it is con- 
ſidered, that it conveys the ſentiments of our preſent os r 
GRACIOUS MONARCH, ta FREE PEOPLE 5; Ng more Hal, 


„ ee ee 


| SPEECH OF ELIZABETH) IN THE CAMP OP 
TILBURY. © „ 


Mr loving people, _ 22 been perſuaded, by ſome 
c that are careful of our ſafety, to take heed how we 
& commit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of trea- 
& chery ; but I afſure you, I do not defire to live to diſtruſt 

& my faithful and loving people. Let TrYranTs fear: 
& 1 have always ſo bebaved myſelf, that, under God, I 
& have placed my chiefeft ſtrength and ſafeguard, in the loyal 
« hearts and good will of my ſubjeds. And therefore I am 
« come amongſt you, at chis time, not as for my recre- 
ation 
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& ation 'or ſport, but being reſolved, in the midſt” and 
e heat of the battle, to live or die amongſt you all; to lay 
« down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my 
c people, my honour and my blood, even in the duſt, 


c I KNOW I have but the body of a weak and feeble wo- 
cc man; but T have the heart of a king, and of a king of 
« England too ; and think it foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain, 
« or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to invade the borders 
«© of my realms: To which, rather than any diſhonour ſhall 
« grow by me, I myſelf will take up arms; I mylelf will 
© be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of 
your virtues in the field. | 


I KNOW already, by your forwardneſs, that you have 
ce deſerved rewards and crowns ; and we do affure you, on 


7 * the word of a es they mall be duly paid you. 


„ In the mean time, my eme ſhall be in 
« my ſtead; than whom never prince commanded. a more 
«© noble and worthy ſubje&t; not doubting, by your obe- 


& dience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and 


« your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous 
c victory over thoſe enemies of my God, of 1 kingdom, 
c and of my people.“ 


Taz Armada was ſome time prevented from failing, by 
the death of the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The Duke of Ma- 
deira Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but wholely unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, was appointed admiral in his 
room. This interval was employed by Elizabeth, in 
making new preparations for rendering the deſign abortive. 
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= Ar length, the invincible fleet ſailed from Liſbon, on 
8 | the twenty-ninth of May; but being overtaken with a 
q 1 dreadful tempeſt, it was obliged to put into the Groyne, 
1 having received conſiderable — 


AFTER adelay of two months; the Armada ſailed once more - 
to proſecute the intended enterprze. The fleet conſiſted of 
130 ſhips, of which near 160 were galleons, and of a greater 


Z | 2 burthen than had ever before appeared on the coaſt of 
a s England. The Spaniſh admiral was ordered to fail as neaf 
\ N the coaſt of France as poſſible, in order to join Prince Parma 


and avoid meeting the Engliſh fleet, which might occaſion 
ſome delay in the enterprize ; for it was never imagined that 
. they could make any effectual ODE 


— 


— Bur an accident induced the Spaniſh admiral to neglect 
11 IJ this prudent advice. He took a fiſhing-boat in his paſſage, 
i 13 © ; | the maſter of which informed him, that the Engliſh ad- 
7 I | | miral, perſuaded that the late ſtorm, which ſcattered the 
1 Armada, had prevented any attempt being made this 
4 f ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged the greater 
4 part of his ſeamen. Deceived by this intelligence, the 
| Spaniard, determined to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips, in 
Plymouth harbour, before he joined the Prince of Parma, 
He accordingly ſteered towards that port, hoping to ob- 
tain an caly * 


; Tus Armada was diſpoſed in the form of a half-moon, 
and ſtretched to the diſtance of ſeven leagues, from the 
1 extremity of one divifion to the other. But this tremen- 
xz | dous appearance diſmayed not the Engliſh; they knew 
T | their huge veſſels were fo ill conſtructed, and ſo difficult 
5 7 to be managed, that they would not be able to ſupport 
| themſelves againſt the repeated attacks of ſhips at a diſ- 
tance, Experience ſoon convinced them they were not 
miſtaken, 


/ | WO 
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| Two of the largeſt ſhips in the Spaniſh fleet, were ſoon 
after taken, by Sir Francis Drake ; and, while the enemy 
advanced ſlowly up the Channel, the Engliſh followed their 
rear, and harraſſed them with perpetual ſkirmiſhes, The 
Spaniards now began to abate in their confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs; the deſign of attacking the Engliſh navy in Ply- 


mouth, was laid aſide, and they directed their courſe 


towards Calais, in order to join the Prince of Parma, 


No ſooner was the failing of the Armada made known 


in England, than the nobility and gentry haftened out with 


their ſhips from every harbour, to join the admiral, who 
ſoon found his fleet amounted to 140 fail. He ftill hung 
upon the rear of' the Spaniards, and diſtreſſed them with 


repeated attack 8. 


Ar laſt the Armada came to an anchor before Calais, in 
ex pectation of being joined by the Prince of Parma; but, 


before that general could embark his troops, all hopes of | 


| ſucceſs vaniſhed, by a ſtratagem of the Engliſh admiral. 


He filled eight of his ſmaller ſhips with combuſtible 
materials; and, ſetting them on fire, ſent them, one after 
another, into the midſt of the enemy's fleet. Terrified at 
this appearance, the Spaniards cut their cables, and betook 
themſelves to flight, in a very precipitate and diſorderly 


manner. In the midſt of this confuſion, the Engliſh fell. 


upon them with ſuch fury, that twelve of their largeſt 
ſhips were taken, and ſeveral others were thorougly 


damaged, 


Tux ambitious Spaniards were now convinced that 
their ſcheme was entirely fruſtrated ; and would willingly 
have abandoned the enterprize, and returned immediately 
to __ ports, could they have done it with ſafety; but 
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this was impoſſible ; the wind was contrary ; ; and the only 
chance of eſcaping was that of making a tour of the whole 


iſland, and reaching at laſt the Spaniſh harbours, by the 


ocean, But a violent ſtorm ſoon overtook them, and com- 
pleated the deſtruction of the Invincible Armada; not half 
the veſſels returned to the ports of Spain, It is ſaid by 


ſome, that Philip, being informed of thoſe diſaſters, fell 


on his knees, to thank heaven that his loſs was not 
greater! 


WuiIBE others aſſert, and with more probability, con- 
ſidering his cruel, bigotted, and vindiQtive ſpirit, and 
his future attempts to invade England, that being at maſs 
when news was brought him of the defeat, he {wore, after 
it was over, That he would waſte and conſume his 
% crown, even to the value of a candleſtick, to which he 


„pointed upon the altar; either to the utter ruin of 


„ England and Elizabeth, or elſe that he, and all Spain, 
% ſhould become her tributaries !?? 


Or the Armada, there were taken and deſtroyed in the 
Channel, 15 ſhips, and 4,791 men; and on the coaſt of 


Ireland, 17 ſhips, and 5,394 men. "K * 32 ſhips, and 
| 10,185 men. | 


TRE . high-admiral having entirely cleared the Eng- 
liſh coaſt of the Spaniards, returned with his fleet to the 
Downs, and was received in London with the greateſt acla- 
mations of joy. A public thankſgiving was ordered to be 
obſerved throughout the whole kingdom, for fo ſingular a 
deliverance; and the queen herſelf went to St. Paul's, in 
great ſolemnity, to perform the ſacred duty. At the ſame 
time, elgyen ſtandards and colours, taken from the enemy, 


were hung up in the body of the church, as — of io 


. a victory. 8 
2 | | | Taz 
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Tux writers of that age raiſe their ſtile by a very pom- 
pous deſcription of the Armada; painting it as the moſt 
magnificent that had ever appeared upon the ocean, infufing 
equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders. 
The lofty maſts, the ſwelling fails, and the towering prows 
of the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem impoſſible to be juſtly painted, 
but by aſſuming the colours of poetry; and an eloquent 
hiſtorian, of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has aſſerted, 


6 That the Armada, though the ſhips bore every fail, ad- 


$ yanced with a ſlow motion, as if the ocean groaned with 
& ſupporting, and the winds were tired with impelling, ſo 
** enormous a weight.“ 


Tu truth, however, is, that the largeſt of the Spaniſni 
veſſels would ſcarcely paſs for third rates in the preſent navy 
of England; yet were they ſo ill framed, or ſo ill governed, 
that they were quite unwieldy, and could not fail upon a 
wind, nor tack on occaſion, nor be managed in ſtormy 
weather by the ſeamen. Neither the mechanics of ſhip 
building, nor the experience of mariners, had attained ſo 
great perfection as could ſerve for the ſecurity and go- 
vernment of ſuch bulky veſſels; and the Engliſh, who 
had already perceived how unſerviceable they commonly 
were, beheld, without diſmay, their tremendous ap- 
pearance. 


Bur the Armada was by no means the largeſt naval force 
that had been ſeen in the Channel, either as to numbers of 
\ ſhips, or numbers of men; and had they got into action, it 
would not have been the greateſt that had ever been fought 
in thoſe ſeas. When Philip, King of France, oppoſed the 
invaſion of Edward III. he aſſembled a fleet of 400 ſail, 
and manned it with 40,000 men; which Edward in perſon 
entirely defeated, off the Flemiſh coaſt, with a force very 
far inferior, Both fleets grappling, they fought as if on 


land, from eight in the morning, till ſeven at night, when 


230 French 
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230 French ſhips were taken, and 30, ooo Frenchmen were 
killed; a greater number of ſhips and men captured and 
ſlain, than compoſed the whole of the Armada of Philip of 
Spain. 


HII IP's OTHER ATTEMPTS AT IN VASION. 


Art ruovcn Elizabeth was ſo fortunate in the de- 


ſtruction of the Armada, ſhe knew the iraſcible temper 


of Philip too well, to imagine that he would relinquiſh 
for ever all ideas of again invading her dominions ; and 
ſhe took every meaſure to defeat his defigns. His diſ- 
comfiture had begotten, in the nation, a kind of enthuſiaſtic 
paſſion for enterprizes againſt Spain, which ſhe wiſely 
cheriſhed ; and nothing ſeemed now impoſſible to be 
achieved by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh. She 
increaſed her navy, and encouraged the merchants in 
building large trading veſſels ; which, on occaſion, could be 
converted into ſhips of war; and the extenſive territories 
of Philip were every where harraſſed by the fleets and ar- 
mies of Elizabeth. g 


PatLrye, on the other hand, intrigued with the catholics 
in England, and Ireland, and even with King James's ſub- 
Jets of that religion, in Scotland. Theſe formed new 
projects to place the crown of England upon the head of 
ſome perſon devoted to the Roman faith, or at leaſt not 
over-zealous for the religion of the proteſtants. The 
Engliſh catholic fugitives in the Low Countries, fixed on 


the Infanta Iſabella, daughter of Philip, for their ſo- 


vereign. So bold and open were they in their deſigns, 
that and even publiſhed a n of her family, to 
| ſhew 


2 ya Fo 
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„ 

| ſhew that, the King of Scotland being a heretic, the crown 

of England devolved to the Spaniſh monarch, whence 

they inferred that he had power to diſpoſe of it in favour 
of his daughter, Iſabella. | 


Tais was by no means a bare project of the Engliſh 
catholics. It is certain that Philip himſelf propoſed to 
purſue every meaſure with the utmoſt vigour, that might 
contribute to place the crown offered by the Engliſh 
fugitives on the head of his daughter. 


Tat fame of his preparations, to enable Iſabella to 
mount the throne of England, were known throughout all 
Europe, in the year 1595, about ſeven years after the de- 
feat of the Armada; and produced a rebellion in Ireland, un- 
der the Earl of Tyrone, encouraged by promiſes of 
ſuccour from Philip; beſides a conſiderable ferment among 
the catholics in England. But the magnanimity and 
wiſdom of Elizabeth braved every danger. Her vigour, 
her penetration, her vigilance, and her addreſs, were more 
than a mateh for the implacable and bigotted Philip's 
| ſecret wiles, as well as his open hoſtility. 

IT may not be amiſs here to relate an anecdote of the 
queen, as it diſplays her maſculine ſpirit in a ſingular point 
of view, The preceding year, in making a ſpeech to Par- 
liament, in which ſhe mentioned the juſtice and moder- 
ation of her government, expreſſed the ſmall ambition ſhe 
had ever entertained of making conqueſts; diſplayed the 
juſt grounds of her quarrel with the King of Spain; diſ- 
covered how little ſhe apprehended the power of that 
monarch, even though he ſhould make a greater effort 
againſt her, than that of his Invincible Armada; alluded 
thus to ſome daſtards who had fled up the country, when 
it was in the Channel. | 
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A REMARKABLE PASSAGE IN A SPEECH OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH S TO PARLIAMENT. 


Th 


60 But I an informed, that, when Philip attempted this 


-* laſt INVASION, ſome upon the ſea coaſt FORSOOK their 


& towns, FLED up higher into the country, and LEFT ALL 
© NAKED AND EXPOSED fo his entrance: But I ſwear unto 
& you, by GOD, if 1 knew thoſe perſons, or may know of any 
& that ſhall do fo hereafter, I will make them feel what it 25 


. to be ſo FEARFUL in ſo URGENT A Causx.“ 


Tux . to favour their new invaſion, deſcended 
to the moſt vile artifices. They bribed Elizabeth's phy- 
fician, a Jew, two Portugueſe; and three of her own ſub- 
je dds, to poiſon or aſſaſſinate her; but they were diſcovered, 
and executed. They bribed others to ſet fire to her fleet ; 
but that plot was likewiſe detected, without her ſhipping 
receiving the leaſt damage. In 1595, they made a petty 
deſcent on Cornwall, without doing any other miſchief 
than burning a church, and three ſmall fiſhing towns. 


ALL theſe attempts, however, ſerved only to put Eliza- 
beth on her guard. In the following year, hearing that 
Philip was making great preparations in his ports, to in- 
vade England and Ireland, ſhe fitted out a fleet of 130 fail, 


on board of which were 5000 troops, and nearly fhe ſame 


number of ſeamen, This force was intended to deſtroy 
his new, Armada, in his own ports, It failed from Ply- 
mouth, in the month of June; and, after a deſperate 
action, off Cadiz, which laſted from the dawn of day till 
noon, the Spaniards reſolved to fink their ſhips, and 

: eſcape 
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eſcape to ſhore, The admiral's ſhip, St, Philip, and two 
others, were. burnt by the Spaniards, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the Engliſh. The St, Matthew 
and St, Andrew were taken, and moſt of the others run 


aſhore. 


Downs this battle at ſea, Sir Walter Raleigh. burnt the 
| merchantmen in Port Real, while the Earl of Eſſex, com- 
mander of the land forces, diſembarked with the troops, 
took and burnt Cadiz, and obtained a vaſt booty, Philip 8 
loſs was eſtimated at 20,000,000 ducats ! 

Tar Spaniſh monarch, though driven to deſpair by this 
defeat, and a new league formed againſt him by. England, 
France, and the United Provinces ; but not being able to 
bring himſelf to a reſolution of relinquiſhing his projects, 
nor of leaving to Elizabeth the ſatisfaction of enjoying the 
happy ſucceſs of her own arms, he reſolved to make another 
effort, not only to be revenged on the queen, but even for 
the CONQUEST of all ENGLAND. 


_. © Txoven he had received great damage from the Engliſh, 
at Cadiz, yet as it had fallen only upon one of the places 
where he had made his preparations, he believed himſelf. 
ſtill in a condition to purſue his pretenfions. He aſſembled, 
therefore, all the veſſels that remained, and freighted beſides 
a great many foreign ſhips. By this means he was able to 
ſend a formidable fleet to ſea, at a time, too, when Elizabeth 
nn him incapable of any naval exertion. 


Turs fleet failed from Liſbon, to take on W 
forces at Fariola, and then ſteered directly for England. 
But a violent ſtorm ariſing in the midſt of the voyage, ſe- 
veral of the ſhips were loſt, and the reſt ſo diſperſed, that 
the fleet was rendered unſerviceable for that ſeaſon. 


N PHIIIT 


T1 
Pn Ir, in 1597, the year following, reſolved to attempt 
an invaſion of Ireland; and another of England, by landing 
on the Corniſh coaſt; but his fleet, as on the preceding year, 
was diſperſed by a ſtorm ; and this reſtleſs monarch, dying 
ſoon after, England was free from all invaſions for many 
years, As for the inſults of the Dutch admiral, Van 
Tromp, on our coaſt, during the civil war, they need 
ſcarcely be mentioned. But the invaſion of De Ruyter, 
another admiral of the States, though trifling in itſelf, was 
nearly proving of as ferious conſequences to deſtroy us, 
in the reign of Charles II. had the French king, as was 
propofed to him, joined his forces then to the Dutch, as 
that of the Prince of Orange, in the following reign ; con- 
tributed to ſave us from flavery, bigotry, and ruin. 


| 
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@F THE NAVY, OF THE MILITIA, AND OF ' 
THE DUTCH INVASION. 


3 N 


HE Revolutien in 1688, forms a new epoch in the 


Britiſh Conſtitution; and was attended with conſe- 


quences more advantageous to the people, than barely 
freeing them from an odious government. By deciding 
many important queſtions in favour of liberty, and ſtill 
more, by eſtabliſhing a new family on the throne; it gave 
ſuch an aſcendant to the genuine principles of rational, 
true, and practicable FREEDOM, as has put the nature of 
che Conſtitution beyond all controverſy. 


Ir may juſtly be a ffirmed, Without any danger of exag- 
geration, that we, in this iſland, have ever ſince enjoyed the 
moſt entire ſyſtem of LIBERTY that ever has been known 
. among mankind, 

BeTweEEN the reign of Elizabeth, and the abdication of 
James II. that bulwark againſt all Invaſion, the Navy, 
was increaſed in a very great degree. That princeſs, very 
ſenfible how much the defence of the kingdom depended 
on its nayal. power, was defirous to encourage part mn 
and navigation, In the. reign of her ſiſter, Mary, t 
navy of England was ſo contemptible, that 10,0001. a year 
was judged ſufficient to anſwer all its neceſſary charges. 
Previous to the time of Elizabeth, it was common to hire 
© _— from foreign powers, but ſhe conſiderably improved 
N 2 it; 
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it; yet, when we reflect that, at her death, ſhe had only 
increaſed it to forty-two ſhips ; that the four largeſt carried 
x | but forty guns each ; that twenty-three of theſe ſhips were 
1 below 500 tons burthen; that ſome of them were fifty, 
9 and ſome even of twenty tons; that none but two of 

them were of a thouſand tons; that all the guns belonging 

to her fleet, were but 774, and theſe of ſmall dimenſions; 
that there were not 1, zoo veſſels belonging to all England; 
that of theſe there were not much more than 200 Which 
were above eighty tons ; and that the whole number of 
ſeamen in England, in the year 1582, were not more-than 
14,293. When we compare, therefore, the trifling naval 
power of Elizabeth, with that of James II. who extended 
the navy ſo much, that it required 42,000 ſeamen to man 
it only; it is apparent, that invaſions of England became 
much more complex and difficult, than when thoſe en- 
terprizes were only oppoſed by floops of war, and ſmal] 
merchantmen ; and when the uſe of gunpowder was ſo 
little attended to, that none was manufactured in England, 
until her reign ; when her quarrel with Philip, obliged 
ber to have it made at home, as ſhe was fearful of not ob- 
taining from abroad, in the hour of her neceſſity, that 
indiſpenſible article of modern hoſtility. 
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Burt-though the naval force of this country was very 
inconſiderable, till the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
- the militia, in the time of Elizabeth, was very formidable 
in numbers, but their p1sc!rLiing and EXPERIENCE were 


not proportionate, In the year 1595, to oppale the medi- 
tated invaſion of the Spaniſh monarch, the queen made a 
diſtribution of an hundred and forty thouſand men, beſides 
thoſe which Wales could ſupply; but notwithſtanding 
this, ſmall bodics from Dunkirk and Newport frequently, 
ran over, and plundered the eaft coaſt ; ſo unfit was the 
militia, as it was then cbt kate, for the huge of the 
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AlrREp the Great, as we have already remarked, was 


the firſt monarch who eſtabliſhed à regular MILITIA, for the 


defence of England. All the people were armed and re- 


| giſtered. He fixed their rotation of duty, leaving always a 
_ ſufficient number for the cultivation of the ground; and 
ſo wiſe and provident were his plans, that the whole na- 


tion appeared as one immenſe garriſon, without tillage 
being at all neglected. Henry II. one of the moſt ami- 
able, aft greateſt princes that ever filled the throne of Eng- 
land, made ſeveral improvements in the militia. He ordain- 
ed, according to property, to fix an aſſize of arms. 


- Every man poſſeſſed of a knight's fee, containing ſome 
hundred acres, ſhould have for each fee, ſeveral poſſeſling 


many, a coat of mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a lance; | 


every layman poſſeſſed of goods to the value of ſixteen 
marks, was to be armed in a ſimilar manner; every one that 
poſſeſſed goods to the amount of ten marks, was obliged 
to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance ; 
all burgeſſes were to have a cap of iron, a lance, and a 


 wambais, or coat quilted with wool, tow, or ſuch like ma- 


terials. It appears that archery, for which the Engliſh were 
afterwards ſo renowned, had not, at this time, become 
very common among them. The ſpear was the chief wea- 


pon employed in battle. But in proceſs of time the ſove- 


reign, finding that the extent of property was concealed 


and evaded to avoid arming, their perſonal ſervice became 


changed into pecuniary ſupplies; and the knights them- 
ſelves, often entered into engagements with the king, to 
ſupply him with a certain number of troops at a fixed price. 


Laws were originally made for the encouragement of 
arms, and particularly archery, on which the defence of the 


kingdom was ſuppoſed ſo much to depend, before and fince 


the invention of gunpowder, In the reign of Henry VIII. 


every * 


| TT WY | 
every man was ordered to have a bow ; butts, or marks to 
hoot at, were ordered to be erected in every pariſh ; every 
| bowyer was ordered, for each bow of yew which he made, 
to make two of elm or wick, for the ſervice of the common 
people; and the uſe of croſs bows and hand guns were pro- 
hibited. 4+ What rendered the Engliſh bowmen ſo formidable, 
was, that they carried halberts with them, by which they 
were enabled, upon occaſion, to engage in cloſe fight with 
the enemy. Frequent muſters were made of the®people, 
even during time of peace; and all mea of property were 
obliged to have a. compleat ſuit of armour. The martial 
ſpirit of the Engliſh, during that age, rendered this precau- 
tion, it was thought, ſufficient for the defence of the 
kingdom; and as the power of the ſovereign was then abſo- 
Hate, he could inſtantly, in caſe of danger, appoint new of- 
ficers, levy regiments, and collect a militia as numerous as 
he oa 
When no FACTION prevailed among the people, there was 
no foreign power that ever thought of invading England, 
The City of London alone, in theſe days, could muſter 
fifteen thouſand men, though it did not contain a fifth part 
of the preſent number of its inhabitants. 


IN Mary's reign, a law was paſſed, by which each perſon, 
according to his property, ſhould be provided with horſes, 
arms, and furniture to ſerve in the militia, for the defence of 
the kingdom. A man of a thouſand pounds a year, for 
inſtance, was obliged to maintain, at his own charge, ſix 
horſes fit for demi lances, of which three at leaſt were to be 
furniſhed with ſufficient harneſs, ſteel ſaddles, and weapons, 
fit for demi lances; and ten horſes fit for light horſemen, | 
with furniture and weapons fit for them: He was obliged 
to have forty corſlets furniſhed ; fifty almain revets, or in- 
; Read of them, forty coats of "_ corſlets, or brigandines 
furniſhed; 


9s 1 
furniſhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of 
arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or 
halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty morians or ſallets. 
A man poſſeſſed of 1000 marks of ſtock, was rated equal to 


one of 2ool. a year. 
| * 


In Queen Elizabeth's reign, the lord lieutenants were firſt 


appointed to the counties ; and in the year 1575, all the mi- 


litia in the kingdom were computed at 182,929 ; and all the 
men fit for ſervice, are ſaid, by ſome, to amount to 


1,172, 674. 


IN the following reign, the number of the militia force 
was 160,000 men ; it was well diſciplined. The City of 
London procured the moſt expert officers that had ſerved 


abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exerciſes in 


the Artillery Garden. All the counties of England, in 
emulation of the capital, were fond of ſhewing a well or- 
dered and well appointed militia, The very boys, at this 
period, in mimickry of their elders, enliſted themſelves vo- 
luntarily into companies, elected * and practiſed the 
diſcipline, of which the models were every day expoſed to 
their view. 


Wurd the democratic parliamentary faction, againſt 
Charles I. were on the eve of committing overt acts, they 
ſeized the militia, by vote, and appointed it with officers of 
their own ſelection. 


_ GeneraL Monk, while overwhelming the brutal tyrants 


that had for ſo many years oppreſſed the empire, ſecretly 
fixed a cloſe correſpondence with the City of London, and 
eſtabliſhed its militia, in hands upon whoſe fidelity he could 
rely ; and when the moderate party had got the aſcendancy 
in parliament, and a council of ſtate was eſtabliſhed pre- 
vious to the reſtoration, conſiſting of men of character and 
moderation, 
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moderation, the militia of the whole kingdom was put into 
ſuch hands as would promote order and ſettlement. 


IN the beginning of Charles's reign, the militia was deem- 
ed ſo formidable, that when De Wit, the Dutch penſionary, 
adviſed the French king, to invade England, during the 
firſt Dutch war, that monarch replied, * That ſuch an at- 
“, rempt would be entirely fruitleſs, and would tend only to 
< unite the Engliſh. In a few days after our landing, added 
4 he, there will be 50,000 men at leaſt to oppole us. 


Fur PRINCIPLES OF TRUE LIBERTY, REQUIRE EVERY, 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO BE GIVEN, TOWARDS THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF A GREAT AND WELL DISCIPLINED MILI- 
TIA; yet was the firſt parliament of Charles II. ſtrangely 


Jealous of his ſtrictneſs, in having it properly trained. The 


militia afterward fell much to decay during his reign, and 
that of his brother, James II. partly owing to the above 
cauſe ; and this created, on the part of theſe princes, a 
diffidence of their ſubjects. 


Bur ever ſince the revolution, the militia has been very 


properly completely lodged in the hands of the reigning, 


monarch ; and his preſent MAJESTY cannot better ſhew his 
paternal regard and his real wiſhes to SUPPORT the TRUE 
LIBERTIES of HIS FREE. PEOPLE, than by increafing THE 

MILITIA, at the preſent moment, as well cAvALRY as IN- 
FANTRY ; and taking the utmoſt pains to have them wELL 
DISCIPLINED, either to repel an INVADING For, or to-cruſk 
all DEMOCRATIC INSURRECTION. For when, by this means, 


HE inſtructs the xo Lx, in the uſe of Arms, and intrufts 


them with comManD, for the protection of all that they hold 
dear on earth ;- it is the ſureſt proof of a PATRIOT KING, who 


confides the ſecurity of their comMoN RIGHTS, to a CORPS. 


that can never act but in DEFENCE of the LIBERTIES of the 


BRITISH ENPIRE, , 
DurTca 
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DUTCH INVASION. 


| Ir was thought neceſſary, in this place, to give the 


above light ſkefch of the hiſtory of the militia, our in- 


ternal bulwark; for while we have a diſciplined and 
numerous militia, and a ſuperior navy, no enemy can in- 
vade us, with the leaſt proſpett of ſuccels, 


Hap this been the caſe, in the commencement of the 
- reign of Charles II. during the Dutch and French wars; 
had he not been a nigard then about the expences of his 
navy ; had his militia, which was deemed formidable, been 
properly ſtationed along that part of the coaſt moſt likely 
to have been invaded; he would not have expoſed England 
to one of the greateſt affronts which it has ever received. 


ReLryiNG too ſecurely on the certainty of an approach- 
ing peace, Charles laid up all his great ſhips of war, ex- 
cept two {mall ſquadrons; and left the kingdom almoſt in 
the ſame ſituation as in times of the moſt profound tran- 
quility. De Wit, that ſagacious andenterprizing miniſter 
of the States, having the beſt intelligence from England, 
he determined to take advantage of the negligence of the 
Britiſh monarch. He ordered the Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, to fail to the mouth of the Thames. There he 
diſpatched Van Ghent, his vice-admiral, with ſeventeen 
of his light ſhips of war, and a few fire ſhips ; who, ſail- 
ing up the Medway, ſoon made himſelf maſter of Sheer- 
neſs, notwithſtanding it was bravely defended by Sir 
Edward Spragge. After Van Ghent had burnt the maga- 


Zines full of ſtores, to the amount of 40,0001, he blew up 


the fortifications, 
e 0 | TRE 
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1 Taz City of London was in the utmoſt conſternation. 
Some ſhips were ſunk, and a large chain thrown acroſs 
the narrow part of the Medway. But the Dutch, having 
the advantage of a ſpring tide, and an eaſterly wind, preſſed 
on, and broke it, and failed between the ſunk veſſels. 
They burnt three large men of war tbat had been lately 
taken from them ; and were placed to guard the chain, 
the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth ; be- 
ſides burning and damaging ſeveral others, and carrying 
off the hull of the Royal Charles, a 
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Tur advanced as far as Cleathads and Upnor Caſtle, 


— — — 


8 with ſix men of war, and five fire ſhips; where they 
3 7 burnt the Royal Oak, the Royal London, and the Great 
BY 5 | James, all ſhips of importance. The brave Capt. Douglas, 
1 the commander of the Royal Oak, periſhed on board her, 
3 | | in the flames, though he had an eaſy opportunity of eſ- 


caping, To thoſe who prelſed him to come aſhore, he 
exclaimed, © Never was it known that a Douglas had left 
* his any without orders.” 


AFTER this the Dutch fell down the Medway; and it 
f was apprehended that they might next tide ſail up the 
Thames, and deſtroy all the ſhips in the river, as far up 
as London Bridge. The capital was in great confuſion. 
Nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, and four at Blackwall. 
Platforms were raiſed in ſeveral places, and furniſhed with 
| | artillery. The trained bands were called out, and every 
1 precaution was now taken, to render the g wh of the 
enemy abortive. 


Bur De Ruyter did not think proper to proceed. The 
4 | danger, he thought, was too great, and the hopes of ſucceſs 
Th too precarious. He left the mouth of the Thames, ſtood 
to the weſtward, and made an attempt to deſtroy the ſhip- 
ping at Portſmouth; but was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
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He met with no better ſucceſs at Plymouth, although he 


took ſome ſhips in Torbay. 


* 


Hz was not, however, intimidated. He returned again 
to the mouth of the Thames, and advanced as far as Tilbury 
Fort; but found the Engliſh ſo well prepared for his re- 


ception, that there were no hopes of ſucceſs. He next in- 


ſulted Harwich, and gave chace to a ſquadron, commanded 
by Sir Edward Spragge, who was obliged to retire up the 
Thames. The whole coaſt was in alarm, till the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, which ſoon happened; and De Ruyter, 
had the ſatisfaction, for near two months, to ride the undiſ- 
puted maſter of the ocean; to burn the Englith ſhips in 
their very harbours, to fill every place with confuſion, and 
ſtrike a terror jpto 15 capital itſelf. | 


17 the French had thought proper, at this time, is. have 
Joined the Dutch fleet, and invaded England, conſequs ces 
the moſt fatal might juſtly have been apprehended, from 
the want of all requiſite defence, notwithſtanding what 
Lewis ſaid, when urged by De Wit, then to invade this 
country; and at which want of foreſight, he mult have 
afterwards been very much chagrined, when he had ſerious 


thoughts of invading Great Britain, 
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DUKE or MONMOUTH'S INVASIOR. 
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"D NGLAND remained free from all hoſtile attacks from 
abroad, that can be termed invaſions, from that of De 
Ruyter's, in the year 1667, to the Duke of Monmouth's 


- unſucceſsful attempt in 1685, to obtain the crown, by de- 


throning his uncle, James II. Although we have paſſed over 
the invaſions of candidates for the crown, in former ages, 
by not giving them in detail; yet, as Monmouth's inva- 


ion happened of a later date, and preceded that of the 


Prince of Orange, who compleated the glorious revolution; 


it may not be amiſs, to dwell with ſome minuteneſs, on the 


raſh and premature attempt, of that unfortunate nobleman. 


TRE Duke of Monmouth, was à natural fon of Charles 


II. and poſſeſſed all the qualities which could engage the af- 


ſections of the public; a diſtinguiſhed valour, a thought- 
leſs generoſity, and a graceful perſon; but his capacity 
was mean, and his temper pliant. It is needleſs here, to re- 
capitulate the anecdotes of his life, further than to remark, 


that he had always entertained hopes of ſucceeding to the 
crown, on the death of his father; and that when the king 


once fell ſick, he engaged in a conſpiracy with Lord Ruſſel, 


Lord Grey, Lord Shafteſbury, Algernon Sydney and others, 


that if the ſickneſs proved mortal, to riſe in arms, and op- 
poſe the Duke of York's ſucceſſion. But the plot being de- 


| tected, Ruſſel, Sydney, and others, were executed, and 


Monmouth pardoned, 


A MORTAL 


EC 


E 

A worrar antipathy fubſiſted between him and his un- 
cle, by whoſe advice he was baniſhed the kingdom, two 
years before the death of the king. During that period, 
he remained at the court of the Prince of Orange, who 
ſhewed him all marks of honour and diſtinction. But when 
James afcended the throne, the prince thought it politic, 
to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers. He was then 
- induced to make a landing in England, though the nation 
was not then ripe for a revolt. For the grievances of that 
reign, were hitherto of ſmall importance; and the people 
were not as yet, in a diſpoſition to remark them with 
great th | 

Tu Duke ſailed from the Texel, in a ſhip of thirty 
guns, accompanied with two other veſſels. There were on 
board, ſeveral Engliſh exiles from Flanders, men of def- 
berate fortunes, and who had no means of retrieving their F 
fairs but by a CHANGE Ls GOVERNMENT at home. 


Tnxy met with ſuch 3 winds, that they were nine- 
teen days at fea, and landed on the 8th of June, at Lime, in 
Dorſetſhire. Though he had ſcarcely a hundred followers 
at landing, fo popular was his name, that in four days, he 
had aſſembied above 2000 horle and foot. T hey were, in- 
deed, almoſt all of them the loweſt of the people; and the 
declaration which he publiſhed, was chiefly calculated to 
ſuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigotted of 
the whig party. ©” 


| Monwmourn, though he had formerly given many 
proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vigour of mind re- 
quiſite for ſuch a great undertaking. After marching through 
many towns in the weſt, and proclaiming himſelf in all theſe 
places, he attacked the king's army at Sedgemoor, near 
Bridgewater ; where, after a deſperate combat of three 
hours, he was totally vanquiſhed, He fled 0 the field 
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of battle, above twenty miles, till his horſe ſunk under him. 


He then changed clothes with a peaſant, in order to con- 
ceal himſelf. The peaſant was diſcovered by the purſuerg, 
who now redoubled the diligence of their ſearch ; at laſt he 
was found in a ditch, covered with fern, quite ſpent with 
fatigue, and ſome green peaſe in his Ros the only food 
he had eaten fince his defeat. 


Wu he arrived in London, after he had a fruitleſs in- 
terview with the king, he was ordered for immediate exe- 


cution. He was brought to the ſcaffold, on the 15 th of 


July, and met his death in a manner that became his rank 
and character. He warned the executioner not to fall into 
the error which he had committed, in beheading Lord 
Ruſſel ; where he was obliged to redouble the blow. But 
this precaution had not the deſired effect, for it ſo intimi- 


dated the man, that he could ſtrike only a feeble blow on 


the neck of Monmouth; who raiſed his head from the 
block, and looked him in the face, as if reproaching him 
for his failure. He again Jaid down his head, and the 


executioner ſtruck him twice, but without effect; on which 
he threw aſide the axe, and declared himſelf incapable of 


finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff, however, obliged 
him to renew the attempt, and at two blows mare, the 
head was ſevered from the body. 


Tuus died, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, James, 
Duke of Monmouth, whoſe character, in many reſpedts, 
was truly amiable. He was the darling of the people; the 
conſciouſneſs of which, and the allurement of ambition, 
had engaged him in enterprizes far beyond his capacity; 
and 8 in the end, coſt him his life. 


INVASION OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
: AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


_ 


HIS victory of King James, over a formidable rival, 
in the commencement of his reign, had it been ma- 
naged with prudence, would naturally have tended much 
to increaſe his power and authority. But by reaſon of the 
cruelty with which it was proſecuted in the weſt, by Lord 
Chief-Juſtice Jefferies and Colonel Kirke, with the con- 
nivance of the king, and of the temerity with which it 
afterwards inſpired him; it was a principal cauſe of his 
ſudden ruin and downfall, . | | C „ 


Wurn the nation, by repeated flagrant acts of the ſo- 
vereign, were fully convinced that he was abſolutely de- 
termined to ſubvert the Conſtitution, both in church and 
ſtate; they thought it full time to farm a ſcheme for 
preventing the deſtruction of their laws, religion, and 
liberties, 


Tux Prince of Orange, nephew to the king by birth, 
and his ſon-in-law by marrying Lady Mary, his daughter, 
was fixed upon for their deliverer. All perſons, though 
of oppoſite parties, Whigs, beers, churchmen, and non- | 
conformiſts, 
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conformiſts, formed an union, and concurred in their ap- 


plications to nag prince. And thus all faction was, for a 
time, laid aſleep in England; and rival parties, forgetting 
their animoſity, had ſecretly concurred in a deſign of re- 

fiſting their raſh, inflexible, and miſguided monarch, | 


Tn ix ſolicitations to the prince were not in vain, He 
was eaſily engaged to yield to them, and to embrace the 
defence of a nation, which, during its preſent fears and 
diſtreſſes, regarded him as its ſole protector. He was pe- 
culiarly happy, throughout his whole life, in the ſitu- 
ations in which he was placed. Silent and thoughtful; 
given to hear and to enquire; of a ſound and ſteady un- 
derſtanding; firm in what he once reſolved, or once de- 
nied; ſtrongly intent on buſineſs, little on pleaſure: By 
theſe virtues he engaged the attention of all men. He 
ſaved his own country from ruin. He reſtored the liber- 
ties of Britain. He ſupported the general independency of 
Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it is confeſſed, is 
not the pureſt which we meet with in hiſtory ; it will be 
difficult to find any perſon, whoſe actions and condutt 
have contributed more eminently to the intereſts 


of ſociety and of mankinßd. f 


Wu x the prince Nad determined to put himſelf at the 
head of the proteſtant party in England, he deſired ſeveral 


of the nobility, who waited on him at the Hague, to de- 


mand the aſſiſtance of the States, in the name of the whole 
kingdom, which they eaſily obtained. 


Wu King James heard of the Prince of Orange's 
deſigns and preparations for an invaſion, he became diſ- 
trated with fears and apprehenſions. Having received 
certain advice that he might ſoon expett to ſee the Dutch 
fleet upon the coaſt, with a land army on board, accom- 


* with many OE nohlemen and perſons of diſ- 
tinction, 
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tinction, who had, for ſome time, concealed themſelves 
in Holland; he was ſo terrified, that neither he nor als 
council could form any plauſible ſcheme for oppoſing their 
invaſion. In this alarming exigency, he adopted ſome 
popular meaſures, which failed of producing the defired 
effect: They came too late, and were generally conſidered 
as the reſult of fear, rather than that of inclination, or a 
real change of ſentiment, 


Duzinc theſe tranſaftions, the Prince applied himſelf 
with the greateſt aſſiduity to complete his armament ; and, 
as ſoon as every thing was finiſhed, he publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, explaining the true motives for his expedition, He 
| ſolemnly diſclaimed in it, all thoughts of conqueſt ; de- 
claring that his ſole intention was that of maintaining the 
proteſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of theſe 
kingdoms, which had been ſo openly violated ; and the 
procuring a free parliament, which might, at once, ſettle 
all the rights of the ſubject, and the prerogatives of the, 
crown, on a firm baſis; and that he had no idea of diſ- 
turbing his father-in-law in the enjoyment of the ſove- 
reignty. He added, that he had undertaken this neceſſary 
and difficult taſk, at the invitation of many lords, both 
eccleſiaſtical and civil; by numbers of gentlemen, and 
other ſubjects in theſe realms, of all ranks, 


Tux prince's meaſures were all ſo well concerted, that, 
in three days, above 400 tranſports were hired ; and the 
army being embarked, quickly fell down the rivers and 
canals from Nimeguen. The artillery, arms, ſtores, and 
Horſes, were embarked ; and the prince failed from Hel- 
voet Sluys, with a fleet of near zoo veſſels, and an army 
of 14,000 men, After ſailing about fourteen leagues, the 
wind ſhifted to the weſt, and blew ſo violent a ſtorm, that 
in a very few hours, ſcarce three ſhips were to be ſeen 


rogether, 
P Bur 


[ «166 ] 


Bur this loſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet put again to 
ſea, under the command of Admiral Herbert, and ſtood 
away, With a fair wind, towards the weſt of England. 
The ſame wind which favoured the Dutch, detained the 
king's flect in the river; and gave the prince an oppor- 
tunity of paſſing the Streights of Dover, without moleſta- 
tion. Both ſhores were covered with multitudes of peo- 
ple, who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpectacle, 
were held in anxious ſuſpence, at the proſpect of an en- 
terprize the moſt important that had, for ſome years, been 
undertaken in this part of the world, 


* ArrTEeRa proſperous voyage, the prince landed his army 
fafely in Torbay, on the 5th of November, the anniverſary 
of the gunpowder treaſon. The Dutch army marched im- 
mediately to Exeter, and there the prince's declaration was 
publiſhed, But the Whole country was ſo terrified at the 
dreadful executions that had enſued on Monmouth's inva- 
ſion, that nobody, for ſeveral days, joined the prince, 
The Biſhop of Exeter fled with the utmoſt precipitation to 
London, and carried to court the firſt intelligence of this 
invaſion, The king was ſo pleaſed with this inſtance of 
zeal, that he rewarded the prelate with the Archbiſhopric 
of York, which had been long kept vacant, with an in- 
tention of beſtowing it it on ſome catholic, 


Major Barrington was the firſt Ee who joined the 
prince, and his example was ſoon followed by the gentry 
of the counties of Devon and Somerſet. 


By degrees, the whole kingdom was in .commotion. 
But the moſt alarming ſymptom was the diſaffeRion, 
which, from the general ſpirit of the people, not from any 
particular reaſon, had crept into the army, The officers 
all ſeemed to prefer the intereſt of their country, and of 
their religion, before thole principles of honour and 

fidelity 


„ 
fidelity which are eſteemed the moſt ſacred ties by men of 
that profeſſion. 

SeveraL officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham, 
their general, that they could not, in conſcience, fght 
againſt the Prince of Orange, who came to defga'! ne 


proteſtant cauſe ; and many deſerted the king; among the | 
reſt, Lord Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. 


DisTRACTED and perplexed at ſuch alarming circum- 
ſtances, James ſuddenly took the reſolution of returniag to 
London, from Saliſbury, where he had marched to oppoſe 
the prince ; a meaſure which could have no other tenden 
than that of betraying his fears, and provoking farther 
treachery, which ſoon happened. Churchill and lus lady 
had acquired an abſolute aſcendance over the fainily of 
Prince George of Denmark; and a ſeaſonable opportunity 
now offered, for overwhelming the unhappy king, wo 
was ſtaggering under the violent ſhocks he had received 
from his adverſe fortune, 


Tux firſt ſtage of his majeſty's retreat, towards London, 
was Andover; and there Prince George, with the young 
Duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, deferted- him in the night, nd re- 
tired to the camp of the Prince of Orange. As ſoon as the 
news reached London, the Princeſs of Denmark, after- 
wards Queen Anne, pretended to dread the king's Jr" 
pleaſure, and withdrew herſelf, in company with the Bi: 
of London, and Lady Churchill. She fled to Notting! 
where the Earl of Dorſet received her with the greate': 
reſpect ; and the gentry of the county ſoon formed a troo;, 
for her protection. 


Tux wretched king was no ways prepared for this 
aſtoniſning event. He burſt into tears, when the firſt in- 
0 1 | telliger.ce 
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telligence was conveyed to him, In this incident, he 
doubtleſs foreſaw the total expiration of his royal au- 
thority. But the nearer and more intimate concern of a 
parent, ſeized his heart, when he found himſelf aban- 
doned by a virtuous child, whom he had always regarded 
with the moſt tender affection. God help me!“ cried 
he, in the extremity of his agony” my own children 
© have forſaken me!” 


IT is indeed ſingular, that a, prince, whoſe chief blame 
conſiſted in imprudencies and miſguided principles, ſhould 
be expoſed from religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment as 
even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enormaus tyrants that 
have diſgraced the records of hiſtory, never met with from 


* 


their friends and family. 

Tux Prince of Orange, having received advice of the 
king's return to London, advanced with his army to Sher- 
borne, and thence to Saliſbury, which he entered in triumph; 

the king's forces having ſome days before retired to 


Reading. 


Tux king, finding himſelf attacked and purſued by one 

of his ſons- in- law; abandoned by the other; like another 

Lear, deſerted by his own daughters; betrayed by his bo- 

a ſom friends; and abandoned by his ſubjects; he conſidered 
his fortune as deſperate, | 


He was alarmed every moment with new proofs of the 
= | revolt, Therefore not daring to repoſe confidence in any 
1 ; but thoſe equally expoſed to danger with himſelf; agitated 
2 by indignation, at the ingratitude of ſome; by deſpair, at 
the infidelity of others; impelled by fears for his own and 
his adherents ſafety ; he precipitately embraced the reſolu- 
tion of withdrawing to France; and accordingly ſent off 


betore hand, the queen and the infant prince, under the 
conduct 


1 109 4 
conduct of Count Lau zun, an old favourite of the French 
Monarch. He himſelf diſappeared in the night, attended 
only by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert, and made the 
beſt of his way to a ſhip, which waited for him near the 
mouth of the river. | | 


THE king left a letter for his general, the Earl of Fever- 
ſham, in which he declared, that if he could have relied upon 
all his troops, he ſhould not have been driven to this ex- 
tremity; without hazarding one battle, in ſupport of his 
crown and dignity, But as the whole army ſeemed diſpoſed 
to deſert him, he thought it madneſs to venture himſelf at 
their head, againſt the Prince. of Orange. He thanked 
the general and all the officers that had been faithful to him; 
deſired them not to riſque their lives and fortunes, by an 
unavailing oppoſition ; but at the ſame time cautioned them 
not to enter into any aſſoclation againſt his intereſt, 


LANGUAGE cannot deſcribe the ſurprize that ſeized the city, 
the court, and the nation, at the king's flight ; and the more 
to increaſe the confuſion which James knew muſt be the na- 
tural conſequence of his taking ſuch a ſtep; he did not name 
any perſon who ſhould, in his abſence, conduct the affairs of 
the public. He threw the great ſeal into the river; burnt 
all the writs which had been made out for ele&ing a new 
parliament ; and cauſed a caveat to be entered againſt thoſe 


which were actually iſſued. . 


As ſoon as the general was informed of his majeſty's 
retreat, he diſbanded the troops which were in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; and, without either paying or 
diſarming them, left them to plunder the country at pleaſure. 


Tas Prince of Orange, in the interim, arrived at Wind- 
ſor, in his way to London, to ſettle the affairs of the nation 


with the lords, by whom he was expected, on the ſuppo- 
— ſition, 
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fition, that the king was fled over to the Continent, and had 
totally reſigned the reins of government. | But, to the no 
ſmall ſurprize of the prince, news ſuddenly arrived, that his 
majeſty had been diſcovered at Feverſham, in Kent, where 
he was waiting for a veſſel to carry him to France ; and 
after ſuffering many ſevere indignities from the populace ; 
who, not knowing his perſon, had miſtaken him for ſome 
eatholic of quality, endeavouring to make his eſcape from 
the country, whereupon they confined him. The peers, 
hearing that his majeſty was ſill in his own dominions, ſent 
down the Earls of Middleton, Ayleſbury, Yarmouth, and 
Feverſham, with a detachment of the guards to attend the 
king to London, whither he immediately returned. The 
populace, touched with compaſſjon for his unhappy fate, 
received him with ſhouts and acclamations of joy. An ex- 
preſs was immediately diſpatched to the prince of Orange, 
acquainting him with the return of his.majeſty to London. 


NoTarinG ſeemed more wanting in this alarming criſis, on 
the ſide of the victorious party, than how to diſpoſe of the 
king's perſon. For though the prince may be juſtly ſuppoſed 
to have poſſeſſed more humanity and generoſity to an un- 
happy monarch, ſo neatly related to him, yet he alſo knew 
that nothing would ſo effectually promote his own views, 
as the retreat of James into France; a country, at all times, 
ſufficiently obnoxious to the Engliſh. It was, therefore, 
determined to puſh him into that meaſure, which he himſelf 
ſeemed very ready to adopt. | 


Tux king ſent Lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage, deſiring 
a conference with the prince, in order to quiet the nation; 
but that nobleman was put under an arreſt, on pretence of 
his wanting a-paſſport. The Dutch guards were ordered to 
take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the king then lodged, 
and diſplaced the Engliſh ; while a meſſage was carried to 
him after midnight, ordering him to repair to Ham, near 

f Richmond. 
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Richmond. He deſired permiſſion to go to Rocheſter, which 
was granted, 


Tus ſufficiently proved that the artifice had taken effect; 


and that the king, ternfied with this harſh treatment, had 
renewed his former reſolution of leaving the kingdom. 


James, although he did not intend to return to White- 
hall, thought proper to continue ſome days at Rocheſter, 
under the protection of a Dutch guard, hoping he might yet 
receive an invitation to keep poſſeſſion of the throne. But 
obſerving the church, the nobility, the city, the country, 
had all concurred in neglecting him, and leaving him to 
follow his own counſels, he ſubmitted to his melancholy 
fate; and being urged by earneſt letters from the queen, he 
privately embarked on board a frigate, which waited for 
him, and arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe, in Picardy, on the 
23 d of December. | | 


Tavs was the invaſion of the Prince of Orange eaſily 
achieved; and thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, 
if we conſider his perſonal character, rather than his 
public conduct, we may ſafely pronounce him more unfor- 
tunate than criminal, He had many of thoſe qualities 
which form a good citizen: Even ſome of thoſe, which, 


had they not been ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary 


principles, ſerve to compoſe a good ſovereign, In do- 
meſtic life, his conduct was irreproachable, and is entitled 
to our approbation, Severe, but open in his enmities; 
ſteady in his councils; diligent in his ſchemes ; brave in 
his enterprizes; faithful, fincere, and honourable in his 
dealings with all men, 


Such was the character with which the Duke of York 
mounted the throne of England, In that high ſtation, his 
frugality of public money was remarkable; his induſtry 

| exemplary ; 
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exemplary; his application to naval affairs ſucceſsful ; his 


encouragement of trade judicious; his jealouſy of national 
honour laudable : What then was wanting to make him an 
excellent monarch ? That to which eur AuiABLE so- 
VERE1CN is ſo particularly devoted ; a peculiar regard and 
affection to the xELIGION and the CONSTITUTION of his 
country. Had James been poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, 
aided by ſo many virtues, he would have rendered his 
reign honourable and happy. When it was wanting, 
every excellence, which he poſſeſſed, became dangerous 
and | perrfcious to his kingdom; but which, in the end, 


produced the cLokious REVOLUTION; a Revolution con- 
dutted with ſuch prudence, and formed of ſuch pre- eminent 


materials, of THAT THEORY Which was REALLY PRACTI- 
CABLE ; that it fixed the eonsTITUTION of GREAT BRI- 


' TALN on the moſt ſolid bafis that had been ever yet known 
in the univerſe, for the TRUE HATPIX ESS OF MAV. 
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T* HE FOUR and inedtifiderats management of 
Charles II. and James II. as to the friendly correſ- 
pondence held between them and the French king, mani- 
feſtly appeared by the prodigious growth of his naval 
power. France was ſo weak in this reſpe&, under the 
adminiſtration of the great Cardinal Richelieu, that this 
high-ſpirited miniſter was forced, in very preſſing terms, 
to ſolicit aſſiſtance from Sweden; and even ſo late as 
Cromwell's uſurpation, in the beginning of the reign of 
Lewis XIV, he ſhewed the utmoſt. ee for the 
Bayes + 288 at _ 10 200 p 
Ir was our wars ce the Dunk in aides eien of Charles 
11. that gave the French, as they themſelves confeſs, firſt 
an opportunity of learning, at the expence of the maritime 
powers, What it was to make a figure on an element, with 
which, before, they were but little acquainted. This know- 
| ledge they ſo far artfully improved, by ſometimes ſiding 
with the Dutch, and ſometimes with us, that in the ſpace 
ol leſs than twenty years, they found themſelves able to 
_ with either nation; and, in 1676, 3 beat the 
. | =_— united 
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united Dutch and Spaniſh fleets, in the . 
and killed — Agepral De Ruxter. —— 
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Ar the war bog the French were grown ſo ſtrong, 


that they were able to diſpute the empire of the ocean, 


againſt the joint forces of both the maritime powers; ſo 


that although Charles and James took great pains to in- 
creaſe and diſcipline their navy, yet, by their want of 


policy i in reſpect to that of France, the navy of England, 


in point of comparative ſtrength with the other, was far 


inferior to what it was at The time of Cromwell, however 


much it had fince then increaſed in numbers, power, and 
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Sour years before the Revolution, the French fleet con 


ö ſiſted. of upwards of 200 fail; carrying 7,080 pieces of can- 


non, and 39,77 men; and the Bngliſh fleet at the 
Revolution, was compoſed of but 173 veſſels, carrying 
1 05 * of BARON, and bring on . 42,993 men. 


"wie . 15 3 theſs facts, to F. that tho 


| fleets of both countries, were nearly upon e when 
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i 3 had not 5 many ee in > i, ok 
Lewis ordered 5000 troops to favour the abditated mo- 
narch's invaſion of Ireland, as a preparatory ſtep to' his 
regaining the Britiſh crown, This force was embarked in 
a fleet of fourteen ſhips' of the line, ſeven frigates, three fire 
hips, with a great number of tranſports. | They failed from 
Breſt, on the 17 th of March, and on the 22 d of the ſame 
month, landed ſafely at Kinſale, in Ireland. It is not con- 
ſiſtent with the plan of this work, to dwell on the Triſh inva- 
Fon, further than to remark, that King William, in the end, 


totally defeated the forces under James, and obliged him 
. to take refuge i in __ William appeared ſo ſupe- 


rior 
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' Fior at the deciſive battle of the Boyne, that the Iriſh faid, 


5 If the Engliſh would change 1 with _ they 
would Wd the battle over again. 


. while William was in Sukuk and the government 

of England left in the hands of his royal conſort, Queen 
Mary, the utmaſt vigilance was required to prevent the 
ruin of the nation, from the intrigues of James's abettors, 
fince ſtiled Jacobites. But the queen ſuſtained the weight 
of affairs with great prudence. In the abſence of the king, 
the Jacobites were concerting meaſures with France, to put 


ttzßeir deſi igns in execution, of reſtoring James to the throne. 


An Invaſion of England, by France, was completely ſettled, 
It was agreed, that part of the French fleet ſhould bear up 
the Thames, to countenance the Jacobites in London, who 
were grown very bold and numerous, by the flocking thi- 
ther of a great number of that party, from all parts of the 
country; and thats they ſhould raiſe an inſurrection, and 
ſeize the queen and her chief miniſters. 


Tuzs being effected, certain perſons were to have taken 
upon them the adminiſtration of affairs, till the return of 
King James, who was to leave his command of the army in 
Ireland, to his generals, and haſten with all ſpeed, to Eng- 
land. The other part of the French fleet having joined 
their gallies, was to have landed 8000 men at Torbay, with 
arms for a greater, number; after which the gallies and men 
of war were to ſail to the Iriſh feas, and. hinder the return 
of William and his forces; and the diſcontented Scots were- 
to have revolted, at the ſame time, in ſeveral parts of that 


kingdom. _ 3s | 


Tux nn fleet entered the Channel as before concerted; 
at a moment, too, when the Engliſh were ill prepared to re- 
ceive them; , occaſioned by an impolitic compliment, paid 


m 3 William to the new marned Spaniſh queen, in 
| Q 2 EEE 
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eſcorting her with an Engliſh fleet, from Holland to the 
Groyne: Admiral Ruſſel was ordered to attend her, with a 


. Tquadron, which was partly to conſiſt of ſome belonging to 


a fleet that was going to the Mediterranean, under Admiral 
Killegrew, to watch the motions of the French in their pre- 


parations at Toulon. The Admiral was ſo long delayed by 


-contrary winds, that he did not return from the Groyne till 
the latter end of April, when the ſquadron put into Ply- 
mouth to refit, and he went to Spithead. By this means, 
a deſign of blocking up Toulon, was not only loſt, as the 
French ſailed before the Engliſh arrived there, but the ſqua- 
dron at Plymouth, joined by that which came from the Iriſh 


Teas, in all go ſhips of the line, were prevented from joining 


the grand fleet at Spithead, by the French TR" the 


ns while 2 905 thus divided. 


IT was alſo ad, that thee commander in chief, Lord Tor- 


rington, was dilatory in forming a junction, owing to his 


* 


not believing that the French were in ſuch forwardneſs. So 
trifling indeed, were his apprehenſions of their arrival, that 
he had neglected to appoint ſloops of obſervation to cruize to 


the weſtward, in order to watch their motions. They 
failed with fo fair a wind, that they were off the Iſle of 


Wight before he had notice of their being in the Chanrel ; 


and in all probability, they would have ſurprized him, had 


not the wind ſuddenly ſhifted. 


- ANOTHER ede for the fleet lying ſo long at 


| Spithead, was, their ION of Oo mo by a e 


dron of the Dutch. 


Lonp Torrington was at St. Helen's when he received 


the news from Weymouth, that the French fleet from Breſt, 


conſiſting of 78 ſhips, and 22 fire ſhips, had entered the 


Channel. Having been joined by the Dutch fleet, though 


W een ſquadron was 4 os Joining him, by con- 
Z trary 


Co 


Ta 3 | | 
trary winds, it ſeemed to be the opinion of a council of 
war, that it would be imprudent to meet the enemy, as the 
whole combined fleet did not exceed fifty-fix ſail; but 
before any reſolution was taken, an expreſs arrived from 
the queen, with poſitive orders to hazard an engagement at 
all events, rather than ſuffer the enemy to fail up the Chan- | 
nel, and infult the TRE coaſt and harbours. | 

A 

IN nene to this ml as ſoon as it was Light; tin 

the goth of June, the admiral threw out the ſignal for 

drawing into a line, and bore down upon the enemy, 

while they were under ſail, by a wind, with their heads to 

northward. The ſignal. for battle was made about eight, 

when the French braced their mur to their . in 
| order to lie * | 


Taz action began about nine, when the Dutch ſquadron, 
which made the van of the united fleets, fell in with the 
van of the French, and put them into ſome diſorder. 
About half an hour thereafter, our blue ſquadron engaged 
their rear very warmly ; but the red, commanded by the 
Earl of Torrington in perſon, which made the center of 
the Engliſh fleet, could not come up till about ten; and 
this occaſioned a great opening between them and the 


Dutch, 


Taz French, making uſe of this advantage, weathered, 
and of courſe ſurrounded the latter, who defended them- 
ſelves very gallantly, though they ſuffered extremely from 
ſo unequal a force. The admiral, ſeeing their diſtreſs, en- 
deavoured to relieve them ; and while they dropped their 
_ anchors, the only method they had to preſerve themſelves, 
he drove with his own ſhip and ſeveral others, between 
them and the enemy, and in that ſituation anchored about 
five in the afternoon, when it grew calm; but diſcerning 


how much the Dutch had ſuffered, and how little proba- 
bility 
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fight, he weighed about nine at night, and n caſt- 
ward with the tide * flood. 


| A MAN UvVRE of the Dutch admiral, who ordered his 
ſhips to drop their anchors, with their ſails ſtanding, ſaved 
his ſquadron. The tide ſet ſtrongly up the Channel ; and 
there being very little wind, the French, who were 1g- 
norant of the ftratagem, were ſoon hurried away by the 


tide, while the Dutch continued ſafe at anchor, beyond 
the reach of their cannon, They had, however, received 
conſiderable damage ; their two vice-admirals were killed, 
and ſeveral of their ſhips ſo greatly ſhattered, that they 
were obliged to fink them, in order to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 


Tux next day, it was reſolved to preſerve the fleet, by 


retreating; and rather .to deſtroy the diſabled ſhips, if 


they ſhould be preſſed by the enemy, than to hazard 
another engagement, by endeavouring to protect them. 


This reſolution was executed with great ſucceſs, which, 


however, was owing to want of experience in the French 
admirals; for by not anchoring when the Engliſh did, 


they were driven to a great diſtance ;, and, by continuing 


to chace in a line of battle, inſtead of leaving every ſhip 
to do her utmoſt, they could never recover what they loſt 


by their firſt miſtake, 


Bur notwithſtanding all this, they preſſed on their pur- 


ſuit as far as Rye-bay, and forcing one of our men of war 


of 30 guns, called the Anne, which had loſt all her mais, 
on ſhore, near Winchelſea; they ſent in two ſhips to 
burn her, which the captain prevented, by ſetting fire to 
her himſelf, The body of the French fleet ſtood in and 
. out of the Bays of Bourne and Penſey, in Suſſex, while 
about fourteen of their ſhips anchored. near the ſhore, 
Tas 
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Taz Engliſh loſt, in this unfortunate affair, only co 
ſhips, two of their captains, and about 400 men. But ehe 
nation Was exaſperated, to the higheſt pitch, at the im- 
provident condutt of Lord Torrington ; and they were 
juſtly alarmed at this diſaſter, ſo trivial in itſelf, but which 
appeared ſo fatal in its conſequences to the proteſtarit i in- 
tereſt, and conſequently to the liberties of Britain, It was 

the common opinion, that if the Engliſh admiral had fol- 
| lowed the example of the Blue Squadron, and brought on 
a cloſe engagement, that the enemy muſt have been totally 
defeated; which, in all probability, would have been 
fatal to the French, as it was almoſt impoſſible for the 
remnant of the vanquiſhed fleet to have returned to Breſt, 
without being captured or deſtroyed by the ſquadron then 
lying ready in Plymouth Sound, The conduct of Torring- 
ton was cenſured by his own admirals; and he was ſent to 
the Tower, on his arrival in London; but after being con- 
fined there for Tome time, and brought to trial, he was 
acquitted; not without great murmurs, at the partiality 
with which that trial was ſaid to have pere N 


Fr we conſider, however, this victory of the French 
| impartially, and the defence which the Engliſh admiral 
made; that the preparations for the fleet were very late; 
that it was much inferior to the enemy, and badly manned; 
that he laboured under great want of intelligence ; and 
that conſequently the orders he had received for fighting, 
was againſt his judgment, and that of the council of war; 
the admiral may be acquitted, as to any ſiniſter deſign, 
though he cannot as to prudential foreſight and indefatiga- 
ble diligence. The combined fleets carried, at the utmoſt, 

but about 3, 462 guns; whereas, that of France carried 
4702, dender me much better manned. | 


__ Ovx fleet, Aer the engagement, tetreated towards the 
Non ra; and the admiral went on * He left order 
| to 
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year in the Channel. | 
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to nc above the Middle Pe and to appoint two. 


| frigates to ride, one at the buoy of the Spits, the other at 


the lower end of the Middle ; and to take away the buoys, 
and immediately retreat, if the enemy approached. But, 
ſhould the French preſs the Engliſh fleet further, the com- 
mander was ordered, in like manner, to take away the 
buoys near him, and to attack him with his fire ſhips; 
ſtill, however, retiring, and e the Proper N in 
ſuch caſes. | | 


On the 8th of July, the enemy ſteered to the coaſt of 
France, but returned again, and were ſeen off the Berry | 
Head, a little to the eaſt ward of Dartmouth; where, the 
wind ſhifting, they put into Torbay. There they lay not 
long; for they were diſcovered on the 29th, near Ply- 
mouth, at which place the neceſſary preparations were 
made by platforms, and other works, 'to give them a warm 
reception. They appeared again, off the Ram Head, 


the 5th of Auguſt, to the number of near ſeventy. "ft 3 


when, ſtanding weſtward, they were no more ſeen this 
| ; 1 Gurpriflng,- that the French ſhould hover 
ſo long, and ſo quietly, on the coaſt of England, without 


making any further attempts; but they were ſtill in expecta- 
tion, as it afterwards appeared, of the efefs of a conſpiracy of 
5 the Jacobites, which was planned to commente on the 18th of 


June. But they excuſed themſelves, owing to their LEADERS 
being moſtly $:1zED. In all this time, the French were 
maſters of the ſea, and our coaſts open to them. Had they 
followed the firſt panic, they might have done conſiderable 


miſchief, as there were not then in England above szVvxN 


THOUSAND SOLDIERS, The Militia was raiſed; and, 
though the harveſt approached, which rendered it inconve- 
nient for many to be abſent from their labour, yet the 


| nation ſhewed ſo much zeal and — to their . : 
v and 


t 9 


and the glorious Conſtitution, Which had been ſo recently 
eſtabliſhed ; that the Jacobites, all over England, durſk 


not appear, for fear of being inſulted by the * 


InDEED the retreat of Lord Torringivn had no ſooner 
reached the capital, than the fears of an invaſion created a 


general conſternation, which immediately ſpread through | 


the whole kingdom, The queen took every ſtep to inſpire 
her ſubje&s with reſolution. TRE city or LONDON, AT 
THIS MOMENT, 'STOOD PRE-EMINENTLY FORWARD. The 
lord mayor and aldermen, attended her majeſty in council, 
and declared the unanimous reſolution of the city to pre- 
ſerve THEIR MAJESTIES and THE CONSTITUTION, to the 
ptmoſt of their power, and with the hazard of their lives. 
They repreſented that the ſeveral regiments of the city, 
conſiſting of about Ninz THOUSAND MEN, were complete, 


well armed, well . and ready immediately, to pro- 


ceed in THEIR MAJESTIES' SERVICE» That the lieutenancy 
alſo had reſolved, that fix regiments of auxiliaries ſhould be 
raiſed For tlie ſervice: and that the LORD MAYOR, AL DER. 
MEN, and COMMON COUNCIL would, by the VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTION of THEMSELVES and OTHER CITIZENS, 
forthwith raiſe A LARGE REGIMENT OF HORSE, and Ons 
THOUSAND DRAGO@NS ; and MAINTAIN THEM AT THEIA 


OWN CHARGE, fo long as it was necefſary, Beſides this, 


they deſired her majeſty to nominate officers to command 


them, 


7 
1 


Ax addreſs was, about the ſame time, preſented to the 
queen, from above ten thouſand of the tinners of Cornwall, 


* faithfully promiſing, NoTW1TASTANDING THE ARTI- 


„ FICES AND EVIL DESIGNS OF DISAFFECTED MEN, T® 
© wiITHDRAW THEM FROM THEIR LOYALTY, and unalter- 
% able allegiance to Their Majeſties, and the cLorIOVvs 
* CONSTITUTION by THEM eftabliſhed at the REVOLUTION, 
86 
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Tr x deputy Renten and officers of the militia, Kr 
Middleſex and Weſtminſter, a few days after, made a ſo- 
lemn addreſs and declaration, to the: ſame AA as the 
lord mayor and aldermen. 


In ſuch a juncture, the queen gave proofs of remarkable 
courage, activity, and diſcretion, She iſſued out proper 
orders and directions for putting the nation in a poſture of 
defence, as well as for refitting and augmenting the fleet. 
She iſſued commiſſions to put the ſanding forces in con- 
dition to oppoſe the enemy ; and ſhe ordered the militia, 
in the weſtern parts, to be in a readineſs of defending the 
coaſts, and aſſiſting the army, Beſides, To STRIKE TER- 
non INTO THE CONSPIRATORS WITH FRANCE, ſhe pub- 
liſhed a PROCLAMATON for apprehending ſeveral of the 
NOBILITY, GENTRY, and others, who had conſpired with 
many other DISAFFECTED PERSONS, fo DISTURB and DESTROY 
the GOVERNMENT 3 and, FOR THAT PURPOSE, had ABETTED 
and ADHERED fo THEIR MAJESTIES' enemies in the preſent 
INVASION, But the French had ſuffered ſo much in the 
Netherlands, that they were forced, in ſpite of their 
victory over the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, to remain upon 
the defenſive; and were not able to ſpare, at that moment, 


ſo many men as were neceſſary to effect a ſerious invaſion 


of Great Britain, 


Tux only thing alarming, and which was much mag - 
nified, was, when they landed at Torbay. About a thou- 
ſand of their men, without oppoſition, cannonaded and ſet 
fire to the village of Teigmouth, and burnt a few coaſting 
veſſels; after which they reimbarked, and returned t to 
Breſt, 


'Trx1s was the only alarming invaſion ſince the con- 
rw - that — could have been accompliſhed 
without 


ef . # 


5 ; E | 
without much difficulty. Had it taken place, there would | 
have been an end of THAT CONSTITUTION, in its infancy, 
which we are now guarding with ſuch zeal, againſt the Ga- 

LIE DISCIPLES of a MARAUDING and MURDERING PHI= 
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- SECOND ATTEMPT OF LEWIS xIV. TO 
8 INVADE ENGLAND. 


| NY PHE King William, in ſpring 1692, was employed 


on the Continent, in ſettling the warlike operations 


of the grand confederacy againſt France, Lewis XIV. reſolv- 
ed again to attempt the Invaſion of England in his abſence; 


and ſeemed heartily engaged in the intereſt of James, whoſe 
emiſſaries, in Britain, began to exert themſelves with un- 
common activity, in preparing their abettors, by a prepara- 


tion of meaſures that would render ſuch invaſion ſucceſsful. 


Tun Queen diſplayed, at this criſis, her uſual vigi- 
lance, care, and ſpirit. She called out the Militia: She gave 
ſtrict orders for the ſpeedy equipping and failing of the 
fleet: She ſent over to Holland for three regiments of foot, 
which, with ſome troops remaining in the kingdom, formed 
a ſtrong camp near Portſmouth ; She publiſhed a Proclama- ' 
tion, to ſecure the kingdom from the dangers of inſur- 
ceazon, commanding all papiſts to depart from the metro- 


| polis, and not to remain within ten miles of it: She cauſed 


diligent ſearch to be made after ſeveral diſaffected perſons, 
and committed ſome to the Tower, others to Newgate ; and 
upon ſome concealing themſelves, ſhe iſſued a proclamation 
to diſcover and apprehend certain noblemen, gentlemen 
and others: She ſuddenly aſſembled Parliament c for the 
8 ſafety 


> „ 
« ſafety of the kingdom, at a moment when the nation was 
cc threatened with a powerful invaſion from abroad.“ 


Sn ordered likewiſe the militia of Weſtminſter, con- 
ſiſting of two regiments of foot, of one THOUSAND FIVE 
 HUNDRED men each, and a troop of horſe, to appear in 
Hyde Park, at a fixed day, under the command of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Bedford. She ordered the trained 
bands of the City of London, alſo, containing ſix regiments, 
under the command of the Lord Mayor and their re- 
ſpective colonels, to repair to the ſame place, the day fol- 
lowing. Theſe alone amounted to about TEN THOUSAND 
MEN, Her Majeſty, on both days, went in perſon to re- 
view them, and expreſſed herſelf extremely well ſatisfied 
with their appearance and DISCIPLINE ; and the great zeal 
and promptitude which they diiplayed, for the ſervice of 
their country. Indeed ſhe adopted every meaſure, with the 


utmoſt vigour and wiſdom, that might contribute to put the 


whole nation in a proper poſture of defence, 


Lewis, in the mean time, had acquainted the diſaffected, 
with whom a cloſe correſpondence was kept up, that the 
projected invaſion would take place on the coaſt of Suſſex. 


So much precaution had been taken in France, to carry on 


the neceſſary preparations, that every thing was ready for 
executing the deſign, before it was ſo much as ſuſpected in 
England. The land forces conſiſted of fourteen battalions 
of Engliſh and Iriſh, and Ning THovsanD French, ſo that ig 
all there could not be leſs than TweEnTY THOUSAND men. 
TwixTY OR FORTY THOUSAND more, if neceſſary, was pro- 
miſed by the French king. A fleet of THREE HUNDRED 
tranſports was collected, and well provided with every 
thing neceſſary for the invaſion. The troops were ready to 
embark, and only waited the arrival of Count d'Etrees, the 


admiral, with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, appointed 


to 


* 


r 
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to eſcort the tranſports ; while Admiral Tourville, the com- 
mander in chief, cruiſed in the Channel with the * fleet, 
| to cover the invaſion, 


Tu plan of James was, to march from Suſſex, at the 
head of the above troops, and puſk on direfly for the ca- 
PITAL. They were to bring over only a ſmall number of 
horſes, as the diſaffefted had undertaken to ſupply them with 
plenty on landing. The French king, at the ſame time, 
was to march a large army into Flanders; and he ſeemed to 
imagine that the ſcheme was ſo well laid, that it was im- 
poſſible to miſcarry.. Indeed he publicly ſaid, before he 


ſet out, that he was going to put a ſpeedy end to the war. 


Axxrnovon the queen had ſhewn great alacrity, as to 
putting the kingdom in a ſtate of defence, her adminiſtration 


were very deficient in procuring intelligence. So little 


care had been taken in that eſſential matter, that if the winds 
had favoured the invaders, they themſelves would have 
been the firſt to have brought over the circumſtantial news 
of their deſign, A few days before they calculated that 
they ſhould be on the Engliſh coaſt, they diſpatched ſome 
of their agents to this country, in order to give private in- 
formation to their treaſonable abettors. But there luckily 


happened, for a whole month ſucceſſively, ſuch ſtorms and 


contrary winds, that it was not poſſible for them to ſail out 
of port; nor could d'Eſtrees come round from Toulon fo 
ſoon as was expected with his ſquadron. 


| TuzskE ſtorms and winds, fortunate for England, were 
perhaps the means, more than the action that happened af- 
terwards, off La Hogue, that preſerved the glorious Conſti- 
tution of 1688, to the preſent, and we truſt to future, gener- 
rations. For in the interval of a month, the plot of the in- 
vaſion became to be every day more md not only by 
ſome 


v 1979 ] | 
ſome of the ſuppoſed zealots, who diſcloſed it to govern- 
ment, but by many other certain proofs ; ſo that in the be- 
ginning of May, about forty ſail of the Engliſh fleet were 
on the coaſt of Nermandy, e e to deſtroy the 
French tranſports. 


| Wren the queen had received clear accounts of the 
plan of the invaſion, beſides her great preparations made at 
land, ſhe ordered Admiral Ruſſel to haſten out to ſea im- 
mediately. Lewis, on the other hand, ordered the French 
admiral, Tourville, to attack the Engliſh, before they 
were joined by the Dutch fleet; and without even waiting 
for the Toulon ſquadron : And, in caſe of defeating Ruſſel, 
James was ready to embark at La e with his invad- 
ing army. 


Tux Engliſh admiral ſailed on the 11th of May, from 
Rye to St. Helen's, where he was joined by two more 
Engliſh ſquadrons; and ſoon afterwards, by the whole 
Dutch fleet. The combined fleets ſet fail on the 18th of 
May, conſiſting of 99 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 
and fire ſhips, About three o'clock the following morn- 
ing, they diſcovered the French, under the Count de 
Tourville, and threw out the ſignal of battle, This was 


effected about eight o'clock, in good order; the Dutch in 


the van, the blue diviſion in the rear, and the red in the 
center. The French did not exceed 63 ſhips of the line ; 
and, as they were to windward, Tourville might have 
avoided an engagement ;. but he had received a poſitive 
order to fight, on the ſuppoſition, that the Dutch and 
Engliſh fleets had not joined. The French king, indeed, 
was appriſed of their junction, before they were deſcried 
dy his admiral, to whom he diſpatched a countermanding 
order, by two ſeveral veſſels; but, one of them was cap- 
tured by the Engliſh, and the other did not arrive bans the 
day after the engagement. 


TourvILLE, 


[. wb I: 

ToukviIILx, therefore, in obedience to the firſt mandate; 
bore down along-ſide of Ruſſel's own ſhip, which he en- 
gaged at a very ſmall diſtance. He fought with great fury 
till one o'clock, when his rigging and fails being confiderably 
damaged, his ſhip, the Riſing Sun, that carried one hundred 
and four cannon, was towed out of the line, in great diſ- 
order. Nevertheleſs, the engagement continued till three, 
when the * were parted by a thick fog. 


Warn this 9 the enemy were deſcried flying to 

the northward; and Ruſſel made the ſignal for chaſing. 
Part of the blue ſquadron came up with the enemy, about 
eight in the evening, and engaged them half an hour; dur- 
ing which, Admiral Carter was mortally wounded. Find- 
ing himſelf dying, he exhorted his captain to fight as long 
as the ſhip could ſwim ; and expired with great compolure. 

At length, the French bore away for Conquet Road, having 
loſt four ops in this day” s action. | 


Nexr day, about eight in the 1 they were dif- 
covered, crowding away to the weſtward, and the combined 
fleets chaſed with all the fail they could carry, until Ruſ- 
ſel's fore-top-maſt came by the board. Though be was re- 
tarded by this accident, they {till continued the purſuit, and 
he anchored near 7 Cape La Hogue. 


Ox the 8 DEE of the month, about ſeven in the 
morning, part of the French fleet was perceived near the 
Race of Alderney ; ſome at anchor, and ſome driven to 
the eaſtward, with the tide of flood, He, and the ſhips 
neareſt him, immediately flipped their cables, and chaced, 
The Riling Sun having loſt her maſts, ran aſhore near 
Cherbourg, where ſhe was burnt by Sir Ralph Delaval, 
together with the Admirable, another firſt-rate, and the 
Conquerant of eighty guns, 


EIGHTEEN 


- ©: 4 8 
Fienrxzw other ſhips of their fleet, ran into La Hogue 
where they were attacked by Sir George Rooke, who de- 
ſtroyed them, and a great number of tranſports, loaded with 


ammunition, in the midſt of a terrible fre from the enemy, 
and in fight apron Irifh hey 


Sin John Aſhby, with his own ſquadron, and ſome 
Dutch ſhips, purſued the reſt of the French fleet, which eſ- 
caped through the Race of Alderney, by ſuch a dangerous 
paſſage, as the Engliſh could not attempt, without enn 
their ſhips to the moſt imminent __ 

Tus was a very mortifying defeat to the Frenth king, 
who had been ſo long flattered with an uninterrupted ſeries 
of victories, and reduced James to the loweſt ebb of deſpon- 
dence, as it fruſtrated the whole ſcheme of his embarkation, 
and ovewhelmed his friends, in HOI, with 4 175 _ 
e 1 


Roger acted i in the whale of this Ute with the ge- 
nuine fzirit of a Britiſh Admiral. He plyed from the Nore to 
the Downs vyith a very ſcanty wind through the dangerous 
fands, contrary to the advice of all his pilots ; and, by this 
bold paſſage, effected a junction of the different ſquidrons, 
which otherwiſe the French would have attacked fingly, 


and perhaps defeated. He behaved with great gallantry 


during the engagement; he deſtroyed about fifteen of the 
enemy's capital ſhips. In a word, he obtained ſuch a deciſive 
victory, that during the remaining part of the war, the 
French would not hazard W e battle by fea, with d 
5 5 | 


THz Guben was ſo well — with the vieury, that 
ſhe ordered 30,0001. to be diſtributes among the ſailors ; 
medals to be ſtruck in honour of the battle; and the bodies 
8 of 


* — 


„„ 
of Admiral 8 and Captain Haſtings, who had 1 
killed in the fight, to be interred with t funeral Na. 


„ * to oh of the 3 of, e Head, 
in 1690, and at La Hogue, in 1692, it appears that the 
Engliſh were equally remiſs for want of intelligence. In 
other reſpects, the advantages and diſadvantages of both 
were ſomewhat ſimilar. Torrington fought the French with 
a much inferior force againſt the opinion of himſelf and of- 
ficers, by. command of the queen, and was vanquiſhed. 
Tourville engaged Ruſſel, with nearly the ſame diſad- 
vantages, two years thereafter, as Torrington had before 
fought him ; and, againſt the opinion of his officers, owing 
to the commands, too, of his Sovereign, and was likewiſe _ 
eaten. -, The Plymouth diviſion could not join Torrington, 
nor the Toulon diviſion: join Tourville in time, owing te 
contrary winds. But then it muſt be confeſſed, that in the 
firft engagement, as in the laſt, Tourville brought his whole 
force into action; whereas, in Ruſſel's engagement with 
that Admiral, the combined fleets of England and Holland 
were not half of them in the engagement. Another. inci- 
dent is remarkable; and it has been very often the flan- 
derous and malevolent drawback upon many great victories, 
particularly at ſea; namely, that moſt commanders could have + 


done more than they accompliſhed. Tourville, after his defeat 


of Torrington, was blamed by the Jacobites, for not making 


| the moſt of his victory. So it happened, to Admiral Ruſſel. 
| 80 it happened, on the deciſive 12th of April to the gal · 


lant Rodney. So it happened lately, in the affair of Toulon, 
to tie brave and ſeigſul Lord Hood. Therefore every great 
man muſt occaſionally expect that the tongue of envious 
calumny will mix this baſe alloy with his merit; and un- 
der value his ſuperior genius, and his en ability, 
when crowned A 299 ee of 
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Ta1s great and deciſive action off La Hogue, gave ſuch a Tex nn 9 
mortal blow to the navy of France, in the LasT century, 5 14 
as the late DESTRUCTION of their SHIPPING in the harbour of f 

25 d 732 x . 0 .* _ 15 7 . * 

TOULON has done in the PRESENT ; the effects of which, in ſhite | 

of all their MISREPRESENTATIONS and their BOASTINGS, will A 

be ſeverely felt by the French for A CENTURY HEREAFTER 3 * 

WHATEVER GOVERNMENT may take place in that DISTRACTED | | 1 
and RESTLESS country, hitherto ALWAYS INJMICAL to the ; 

LIBERTIES and the REPOSE of Europe. | | 
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CHAP, 


THIRD ATTEMPT AT INVASIONy BY 
LEWIS xIv. 


HEN the French monarch endeavoured, by a third 
attempt, to invade England, early in the ſpring, 
in 1708, and place the doubtful ſon of James upon the 
| throne of theſe kingdoms, his navy was much diminiſhed, 
| and had loſt all its former terrors. The battle of La 
. Hogue had deſtroyed its great and dangerous power. Ever 
f : | ſince that fortunate event, and the affair at Vigo, in 1702, 
where eight ſail of the line, twa of 62, two of bo, two of 
56, and two of 46 guns, beſides frigates and galleons, 
were burnt or taken, belonging to France ; inſtead of ſee- 
ing its navy riding on our coaſts, we ſent every year a 
powerful fleet to inſult theirs ; ſuperior to them, not only 
in the ocean, but in the Mediterranean, We had eſta- 
bliſhed our reputation, in the reign of Queen Anne, ſo 
etffectually, as the firſt maritime power, that we feel, even 
? at this day, the happy effects of that fame which we then 
EF: Fs vg 


- 


» 


Lxwis was ſo exaſperated. at our attack upon Toulon, 
the year preceding, which we would have certainly car- 
ried, had it not been for the tardineſs of the Duke of 
Savoy, that he meant to retaliate, by another invaſion in 


fayour of the Pretender, Had the blow at Toulon been 
55 ſtruck, 
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ſtruck, the maritime power of France would have been 


totally. extinguiſhed ; as there were then in that harbour, 
a fleet of 26 ſail of the line, 11 ſhips of 6a and 60 guns, 
and nine of between 58 and 50 guns, beſides many ſmaller 
veſſels. - But although the Engliſh” did not capture that 
important place, they deſtroyed one ſhip of go guns, one 
of 86, one of 82, one of Jo, two of bo, and one of 54 


guns; belides damaging a great number of others, blowing 
up ſeveral magazines, deſtroying 16e houſes, and the allies 


committing great devaſtations in Provence. 
: Tax union, too, had been recently made between the 
two kingdoms, and the French king expected that a pow- 
erful faction would be raiſed in Scotland, in favour of his 
puppet the Pretender, owing to the inconſiderate GT 


faction 51 the Scotch at that event. | 


: . A 
Tux true hene of Lewis, by this invaſion, or rather 


deſcent, as his fleet, on the expedition, conſiſted but of 


eight men of war, was to create a commotion in England, 


and a rebellion in Scotland ; that, by means of trials and 


executions, Queen Anne and her miniſtry might be ſuffi- 
ciently embarraſſed at home, and have the leſs leiſure to 


profecute their warlike views abroad, And, from theſe 


motives, he ordered his miniſters, in all foreign courts, to 
talk in very magnificent terms, of the ſuccours he gave to 
the King of England, as he thought fit to call the Pre- 
tender ; that, on the rebound, they might make the louder 
noiſe in Britain, and induce us to . our ar danger the 
greater, _ more inevitable, 


- 


| Ta le of the French W in this reſpect, 


had their effect; for, on General Cadogan's fending over 
an expreſs, diſcloſing the whole deſign, the queen, by 
Mr. Secretary Boyle, acquainted the Houſe of Commons 
with this new project of invaſion, and received a very 


* 


F | 
loyal addreſs from them, as well as from the Lords; but 
the apprehenſions expreſſed in England, had ſuch an effect 
upon the monied intereſt, that it occaſioned a prodigious 
run' upon the Bank, and very much n our foreign 
remittances. ; 


o 


Tu 18 fs upon the Bank, ſo much alarmed the Exche- 
quer, that all ways and means poſſible were concerted, to 
put an immediate ſtop to it; in order to which, the Lord 
High Treaſurer not only allowed fix, inſtead of three per 
cent. for all the money circulating by their bills, but alſo 
ſupplied them with large ſums of money, out of his own 
private fortune. This example being followed by the 
Dukes of Marlborough, Newcaſtle, Somerſet, and other 
n6blemen, with the calling in of 20 per cent. upon their 
capital, the panic was di ſpelled, and credit regained its 
wonted confidence much ſooner than it could have been 
PR | 

Tur nousz OF COMMONS came to a very proper and. ſa- 
lutary RESOLUTION, © That whoever DESIENEDLY endea- 
& voured to DESTROY or LESSEN the PUBLIC CREDIT, efpectally 
& at a time when the kingdom was THREATENED with AN 
© INVASION, war GUILTY of 4 HIGH CRIME and MISDE= 
« MEANOUR, and was an ENEMY to HER MAJESTY and HER 
% KINGDOMS, | 


LET the MONIED INTEREST, in like n never be 
alarmed, and ruin themſelves by their timidity. In the 
criſis of the moſt formidable and deſperate invaſion that 
imbecility and tremor can imagine, the ſtock-holders, for 
their own ſafety, ought to remain finn and TRANQUIL, 
If they endeavour, then, by great runs on their bankers, 
and every other method that fear can ſuggeſt; to REALIZE 
THEIR SECURITIES, they will inevitably. bring ruin on them- 
felves, In ſuch a moment, it ſhould be their chief buſineſs 

| . 1 to 


[ 035 ] 
to plate all their CONFIDENCE in GOVERNMENT, und lend 


every poſfeble aid to ſtrengthen its arm. As well might we 
expect, by flight in the face of the enemy, on the eve of 


battle, to ſecure ourſelves and kindred from his devaſt- 


ation, as by drawing out our monied property, even in an 
actual invaſion, to obtain it for our laſting benefit, 

Tux truth is, although there be money enough, in the 
day of confidence, to anſwer every poſſible demand; yet, 
could that confidence be once withdrawn, which the good 
ſenſe of the nation never can permit, as there is not, nor 
ever was, nor ever will be, money ſufficient to pay off 
all the public creditors Ar ox cx, a national bankruptcy 
would take place; the monied people would be ruined; 
and, if the foe had then made good a landing, the whole 
kingdom would be thrown into an irrecoverable con vul- 
ſion. ; | 


Bur, as the reſources of this country are immenſe ; by 
our having @ firm reliance on GOVERNMENT, in the day of 
danger, and giving every ſupport to public credit, at ſuch a 
moment, we would Dise or rt the enemy, however mighty, 


proteft our PROPERTY, Preſerve our LIBERTY, and ſave our 


envied and unparalleled consriTotION, from the mercileſs 
dagger of CALLIC ASSASSINATION, 


U 


Ou public ſecurities, and all kinds of property, fell 


ſurprizingly in value, by the arts of the French, and the 

traitors at home, on this rumoured invaſion in 1708; and 

the kingdom was on the brink of general confuſion, if the 
panic had oe —_—_— oy . nn . 

N 

Diane the exertions of. the Hove foirited noblewien; 

and the Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, the nation 

was much. indebted, far its ſpeedy and trànquil recovery, 


to 
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header of. the Admiralty, who fitted out a fleet of 
GI men of ee with n n ye 


oboe IS 8 to ks propatatiogs for this i 
at Dunkirk, where a ſquadron of eight ſhips was aſſem · 
bled, under the command of the Chevalier de Fourbin ; 
and a body of about twelve battalions, of land forces, were 
embarked with Monſieur de Gace. Fo. 


Tur Pretender was 3 ſervices of gold and 
filver plate, ſumptuous: tents, rich clothes for his life 
guards, ſplendid liveries, and all forts of neceſſaries, even 
to profuſion. The French king, at parting, preſented him 
with a ſword, ſtudded with valuable diamonds, and re- 
peated what he had formerly ſaid to James, in like caſes, 
« I hope I ſhall never ſee you again.“ The Pope con- 
tributed to the-expence of this expedition, and accommo- 
dated him with various religious mottos, which were 


wrought * and ſtandards. | 45 


Tax or and the W mean W wid the 
moſt vigourous meaſures. Among other ſteps, they ſuſpen- 

ded the Habeas Corpus act for ſome months, with reſpect 
to perſons apprehended by the government, on ſuſpicion of 
treaſonable practices; while ten battalions of the Britiſh 
forces were ordered from the Netherlands. The Pretender 
and his adherents, were proclaimed traitors and rebels; and 
the Engliſh fleet, under Sir George Byng, ſailed from Deal, 
towards Dunkirk. The French, imagining. that our fleets 


were abroad, and Britain unprovided with fhips of war, were, 


amazed and confounded when ſuch a powerful ſquadron 
appeared of Mardyke. A ſtop was immediately put to the 
embarkation of their troops. Frequent: expreſſes were 
diſpatched to Paris. The French Admiral repreſented. to 
| Ie: themitle Probability of ſucceeding in this enter- 


© | prizes. . 


he 


[ 3; 
Prize, and.the danger that would attend the attempt, But 
he received poſitive orders to proceed. 


Tux Britiſh fleet being fm. on the fou rteenth of 


March, from their ſtation, by ſevere weather, the French 
ſquadron ſailed on the ſeventeenth, from the Road of Dun- 
kirk; but the wind ſhifting, it anchored in Newport Pits, 
till the nineteenth, in the evening, when they ſet ſail again, 
with a fair breeze, ſteering their courſe for Scotland. Sir 
George Byng, having received advice of their departure, 
from an Oftend veſſel, ſent out for that pu: poſe, by Major 
General Cadogan, gave chace to the enemy; after having 
detached a ſquadron, under Admiral Baker, to convoy the 
troops that were embarked at Oſtend for England. 


THz queen, in conſequence of this, went to the houſe 
of Peers, where, in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſhe told them 
the French fleet had failed; that Sir George Byng was In 
purſuit of them ; and that ten battalions of her troops were 
expected every day in England. This intimation was fol- 
lowed by two very warm addreſſes from the Lords and 
Commons, in which they repeated their aſſurances, of de- 


fending her againſt all her enemies; exhorted her to perſe- 


vere in ſupporting the common cauſe, notwithſtanding this 
petty attempt to diſturb her dominions ; and levelled ſome 
ſevere inſinuations againſt thoſe who endeavoured to fo- 


ment jealouſies, between her majeſty and her moſt faithful 5 


ſervants. 


5 4 
ADDRESSES, on the ſame occaſion, were ſent up from 


different parts of the kingdom ; ſo that the queen ſeemed 
to look with contempt on the deſigns of the enemy. 


Several regiments of foot, with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry, 
began their march from Scotland ; while the Earl of Leven, 


commander in chief of the forces, in that country, and 
| governor of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, haſtened thither to 
Ef T put 


. 
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put that fortreſs in a poſture of defence, and to make the 
proper diſpoſitions to oppoſe the Pretender, at his landing. 


Buy the vigilance of Sir George Byng, rendered all 

' ts precautions. unneceſſary, He failed directly to the 
Frith of Edinburgh, where he arrived almoſt as ſoon as 
the enemy, who immediately took the advantage of a land- 
breeze, and bore away with all the ſail they could carry. 
The Engliſh admiral gave chace ; and the Saliſbury, one 
of their ſhips, was boarded and taken. At night, Mon- 
Heur de Fourbin altered his courſe ; ſo that, next day, 
wy were out of reach of the Englith ſquadron, 


Tux Provenidie defired they — proeeed to the north- 
ward, and land him at Inverneſs; and Fourbin ſeemed 
willing to grant this requeſt; but, the wind chang ing, and 
blowiag in their teeth with great violence, he repreſented 
the danger of attempting to proſecute the voyage ; and, 
with his conſent, and that of his general, after having been 
toſſed about a whole month, in very os on weather, | 
they returned to Dunkirk, 

The intended invaſion was thus totally defeated, withe 
out having the leaſt bad effects on our affairs, if we except 
a temporary ſhock upon the public mind ; but which only 
united us the more, in fayour of the admirable ſyſtem of 
COVERNMENT, ESTABLISHED at THE REVOLUTION; and 
CONFIRMED the antipathiy of THE NATION againſt FRANCE, 
as to any FUTURE INTERFERENCE regarding the con- 
 STITUTION Of IAT BRITAIN. 
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: CHAP, 


E HAF. XII, 


% 


or THE THREATENED INVASION FROM 
i FRANCE; IN 1715; FROM SWEDEN, IN 
1717; FROM SPAINy IN 1718; AND 
OF A CONSPIRACY TO PROMOTE 
AN INSURRECTION, AND 
INVASION, IN 1722, 
me 8 
—— 


OF THE ATTEMPT IN 1716. 


HE illuſtrious novss of HANOVER, had ſcarcely aſcend- 
ed the throne, as guardians of the LIBERTIES of BRI- 
TAIN, than a rebellion, in favour of the Pretender, broke 
out in Scotland, in 171 5, but was ſpeedily cruſhed, witnout 
much” bloodſhed. The Pretender did not arrive there till 


after the deciſive battle of Sheriff-Muir, in a ſinall and | 
ſolitary veſſel, from Dunkirk, that had formerly been a 


privateer of eight guns, without any foreign aid whatever 
accompanying him ; and was foon after obliged to return to 
France. It is unneceſſary to record this expedition circum- 
ſtantially, as it cannot properly be deemed an invaſion, ac- 
cording to the plan of our hiſtory; although it for a moment 
confiderably alarmed the d 
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GeorGx I. who was endowed by nature with an exten - 
| five genius, cultivated by an excellent education, and great 
experience; long known and eſteemed by the Engliſh nation, 
for his valour and good conduct; adopted every meaſure to 
render the rebellion abortive. 


Taz parliament and WE great body of the people diſplayed 
their loyalty and zeal, too, upon this occaſion, in an effectual 
manner. An act was paſſed, impowering the king to ſecure all 
SUSPECTED PERSONS, and to ſuſpend rhe HABEAS CORPUS acł 
in that moment of peril. A reward of 100, oool. was offered 
for the Pretender, dead or alive. Sir George Byng was or- 
dered to take the command of the fleet. Portſmouth was 
put into a ſtate of defence. The guards were encamped in 
Hyde Park. Thirteen regiments of dragoons, and eight of 
infantry, were ordered to be raiſed. The trained bands were 
kept in readineſs to ſuppreſs tumults ; and the vigilance of 
T- government, aided by the great exertions of the Duke of 
| Argyle, ſoon defeated this faint attempt, to deſtroy the 
CONSTITUTION, as eſtabliſhed at the RE VOLUTION. 
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OF THE ATTEMPT OF SWEDEN, IN 1717. 


- 


No ſooner was this rebellion extinguiſhed, than the 
plan'of an invaſion, of a ſerious nature, was providentially 
detected. Charles XII. of Sweden, enraged at the Eng- 
liſh monarch, for purchaſing the Duchies of Bremen and 
Verden, and which he would by no means relinquiſh, 
breathed nothing but revenge. He formed a deſign, in 
cConjunction with the Pretender, of invading Britain; and 
| to 


to ſet afide the Houſe of Hanover, by placing him on that 


throne... The miniſters of Sweden, reſident at London, 
Paris, and the Hague, maintained a correſpondence with 
the diſaffected ſubjects of Great Britain. With a view to 
avert this danger, or to prepare againſt it, the king went 
to the Continent ; and in a few days after his return to 
London, he ordered the Swediſh miniſter, Count Gyllen- 


berg, to be ſeized, and his papers ſecured. This was 


effectually performed, by General Wade and Colonel 
Blakeney, Two gentlemen were alſo apprehended, on 
ſuſpicion of being in confederacy with the ambaſſador, 


Sao Cons the Swediſh den in Holland, Was, 
about the ſame time, ſeized with his papers, by order of 


the States, through the influence of the king. The Baron 
owned, that he had projected the invaſion ; and that he 


had provided arms for 10, ooo men, and other neceſſaries. 
By their papers, which were laid before parliament, it 
appeared, that a deſign was formed to dethrone his ma- 
jeſty; and which was conducted in ſuch an artful manner, 
that had it not been owing to his own vigilance, wiſdom, 
and ſpirit, there was great probability of its having been 
attended with ſucceſs. - 


Lixz CuAuvEL v, Count Gyllenberg deſcended to the 
meaneſt arts. PamFuLlETs, through his means, were pub- 


, lifhed, to FOMENT and INCREASE DISCONTENT and DIVI- 


s10 V. He himſelf wrote ſeditious efſays, in the papers of that 
day. The tranquility enjoyed in Britain, was to be the occa- 
fron of REQUIRING and OBTAINING the REDUCTION of the 


NATIONAL, and the DISMISSION of the FOREIGN FORCES, 


Every trick that has been played by CERTAIN PERSONS, in a 


HIGH SPHERE, for theſe laſt two years, to excite SEDITION 


and TUMULT, was then practiſed, and not without ſucceſs. 


Wails 


. 192 1 


Wai theſs ſchemes were operating in Britain, ſhips, | 
purchaſed at different places, were to aſſemble, in Mareh, 


at Gottenburgh, when the eaſt winds uſually blow ; ofi 
board of which, 8000 foot, and 4000 horſe were to em- 
bark, with — arms, and ammunition, for 1 yu. 
men. 


Taz King of Sweden having ſent full power to his 
/ ambaſſadors, which were ſhewn to the leaders of the 


ſedition, this removed all uneaſineſs and irreſolution. Money 


was given. Views were explained. Means of ſubſiſting 
the foreign troops were ſettled. A perſon, who was per- 
fetly well acquainted with the coaſts, where it was fixed 


that the troops ſhould land, was engaged. Ships of war 


were. provided, from 60 to 70. guns. Merchant veſſels, 
that were to carry corn to Gottenburgh, were to ſerve as 
tranſports. The plan was artfully laid, and the execution 
deemed infallible, if the country coubd be perſuaded by the 
traiterous attempts at home to REDUCE the army, and fend the 


FOREIGN AUXILIARIES that were then here, e to 


Holland, out of the , 


Tut vr THOUSAND p choſen Swedes, landing with ſuch a a 


quantity of ſpare arms for the uſe of the ſeditious that 
would be ready to join them; aided by the powerful engine 


of an abandoned preſs, corrupting, miſleading, and dif- 


troying the virtuous energy of the public mind; a powerful 
army would have been quickly formed in England. The 
Scotch, thoſe violent and heedieſs dupes of ſelfiſh leaders, 


in moſt ages, would have all been in arms. The torrent 


would have rapidly increafed without ceaſing; a battle 
would have taken' place, and the admirable fabrick of 1688, 
e been laid low in one vaſt run. 


oe ihe PENETRATION and the MEASURES of THE KING, 
Javed the country ; . the formidable Swediſh monarch was 
ſoon 


\ 


ſoon after lain. Every friend to the Conſtitution extolled 


the king's wiſdom and his conduct. It was a pleaſing re- 
flection to the Engliſh nation, when they beheld the cur 
of @ FAMILY deſtined to ſecure their RELIGIOUS and CIVIL II- 
BERTIES, giving ſuch EARLY PROOFS of kts CAPACITY fince 
the commencement of his reign ; to PRESERVE their RIGUTs with 
fuch ſpirit, and his TARONE with ſuch policy and firmneſs. 


* 


or THE ATTEMPT OF SPAINy IN 1718. 


Ox the death of Lewis XIV. his ſucceſſor, Lewis XV. 
being a minor, the regency devolved on the Duke of 
Orleans. This event made a wonderful alteration in the 
cabinets of St James's and Verſailles. The Engliſh monarch 


| knew that the Duke reſolved to aſcend the throne of France, 
in caſe the young King, who was a fickly child, ſhould die | 


without iſſue. As Philip King of Spain, the grandſon of 
Lewis XIV, had renounced all claim to the French crown, 
the Duke of Orleans was the preſumptive heir, But the king 
was not ignorant that Philip would powerfully conteſt that 
ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding his renunciation ; and that the 
Regent would be glad of any opportunity to ſtrengthen his 


intereft by an alliance with the maritime powers of England - 


and Holland. The King, through General Cadogan, ſounded 
the Duke on this ſubject, and found him eager to engage in 
ſuch an alliance, A treaty between England, France and 
Holland was ſoon accompliſhed, The Pretender and all 
his adherents by that treaty, were to be driven out of 


France. Dunkirk was to be demoliſhed. A mutual guarantee 
of all the places profeſſed by the contracting powers, of 


the Proteſtant ſucceſſion on the throne of England, and of 
: the 
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wma Duke of Orleans, in caſe of the death of the King 
4 E | without iſſue, to the throne of France. A reciprocal aid 
1 | of ſhips and troops was to be furniſhed to that power which 
3 : ſhould be invaded from abroad, or diſturbed at home. And 
the Regent bound himſelf to do © whatever the King of 
& Great Britain might judge ee to remove his 7 5 

cc hicions. 8 


= | 7 Tun Spaniſh Monarch was much hurt af this alliance; 
* ; and from that moment he embraced every meaſure that 
could diſconcert it. Being at war with the Emperor, he 
invaded and ſubdued Sardinia; and the next year, he reduced 


11 by the greateſt part of the iſland of Sicily. On this a qua- 
J þ 8 . | druple alliance was formed againſt Spain, by the Emperor, | 
1 and the three before- mentioned powers. | 


4 | Tux king of England, | jealous of the great and increaſ- 
ing naval power of Spain, that threatened the liberties of 


Italy, and the peace of Europe, ſent out a powerful ſqua- 


"Mii | dron, to the Mediterranean, under the command of Sir 
= : George Byng. It conſiſted of 20 fail of the line, and one 
= of 50 guns. The Spaniards, whoſe fleet amounted to 2 
4 . fail, beſides gallies, fire-ſhips, bomb-veſſels, and ftore- 


E ſhips ; no ſooner perceived Sir George near Meſſina, than 
3 = they bore away, but formed themſelves in order of battle. 
Next morning the engagement began, when they were all 
burnt or taken, except three ſhips of the * and three 
frigates. | 1 
WE cannot reſiſt the impulſe of recording an a anecdote 
of Captain Walton, who commanded the Canterbury in 
this expedition. Having been ordered, on the morning 
of the engagement, to give chace with ſix ſhips, to eight 
2 ſhips of the enemy, who were ſheering off with all the 


. fire ſhips, W and Rore-ſhipsz 3 in a few 
| days 


** 


1 


days thereafter, Sir George received from bim, the fol- 
lowing LACONIC epiſtle : : 


TAKEN, | Sil, N BURNT, 

1 of 60 | W have taken and deſtroy- 1 of 54 
guns— | ed ALL the Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels | guns— 

1 of 54— | which were upon the coaſt; the | 1 of 40— 

1 of 40—, number as per margin. 1 of 30— 

1 of 24— | I am, &e. 1 fire- 

1 ſtore- G. WALTON. | ſhip, and 
ſhip, and 1 bomb- 

1 bomb- | Canterbury, off Syracuſe, veſſel. 
veſſel. . 


Auguſt 16th, 1718. 


o 9 # 


a W.. g a — 


'Tars will be a perpetual MODEL to all victorious officers, 
for its brevity, for its * and for its modeſty, 


Tur King of Spain was ſo enraged at the loſs of his fleet, p 
that he immediately meditated revenge. Cardinal Alberoni, 
his miniſter, formed a plan to ſeize and put an end to the 
power of the Regent, which was fruſtrated by the Engliſh 
monarch, from his ſuperior intelligence, in giving him no- 
tice of his danger. The Regent, in return for that favour, 
acquainted the king with ſome hints of a ſcheme of the Spa- 
niſh miniſter, to invade GREAT BRITAIN, 


— 
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* 


Communtcne had been frequently held, between the | 
Cardinal and the exiled Duke of Ormònd; who, at this 
time, reſided in Spain. It was agreed to give the Pretender 
an invitation to Madrid, and put him at the head of a large 
body of auxiliary forces, which his catholic majeſty propo- 

ſed to lend him, in order to aſſert, with ſucceſs, his pre- 
tenſions to the throne of Britain. He accordingly quitted the 

dominions of the Pope, where he had taken refuge ſince 

. his expulſion from France, and was received by the cha- 

„ grined 
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grined Philip, with great marks of friendſhip; "who, for 


his own purpoſes, entertained him with all the rank and 


the marks of reſpect due to the King of England. 


Tax n that had been for "REN time fitting out hs | 


| this expedition, ſailed for England, upon the Pretender's ar- 


rival at Madrid. It confefted of ten men of war, and tranſ- 
ports, on board of which were six THOUSAND regular troops, 
chiefly Iriſh, with arms for TEX or TWELVE THOUSAND MEN, 


Som forces were ordered to the north, and the weft of 


England, when the rumour of the invaſion increaſed. Re- 


wards were offered for ſeizing the Duke of Ormond, and the 
reſt of his followers. The naval armament, againſt Spain, 
was prepared with great aſſiduity. And, upon the repeated 
advices of the Regent of France, the king came to the Houſe 
of Peers, and acquainted the parliament mY the intentions 
of . 2 monarch. 


/ 


* 


Born novsss aſſured him of 1 THEIR SUPPORT. The cbu- 
MONS deſtred him to AUGMENT. His FORCES BY SEA AND LAND, 


IN SUCH A MANNER AS HE SHOULD THINK FIT, and promifeng 


to make good any ts of Pence which might occur on that 
account. 

Wiru theſe aſſurances, the King had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee his allies exert their zeal in his defence. The States 
General ſent over 2000 men. The Governor of the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands ſent fix battalions of Imperialifts. The 
Regent of France offered twenty battalions, but it was s.not 
e proper to or. them, 


— 


Tuned and many more precautions of the King, and 


the Nation, were wiſe and proper; but, as it happened, 
they p oved needleſs. When the Spaniſh fleet arrived as 
eu as ns 3 with a a fair wind, a violent ſtorm 


, | | aroſe 


* . 
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4 that laſted two days and two nights. The fleet was 
entirely diſperſed, and totally diſabled from purſuing their 
courſe; and the Admiral's ſhip having loſt all her maſts, 
made for the coaſt of Spain, as did the reſt of the fleet, 
except two frigates that arrived in Scottand with a few EN 
hundred Spaniſh troops, who afterwards ſurrendered them- 
ſelves as priſoners of war. Thus terminated Cardinal 
Alberoni's, invaſion of Great Britain, 


OF THE CONSPIRACY, IN 1722, TO PROMOTE 
INSURRECTION AND INVASION. 


Tux means taken by the executive power, to def 
the conſpiracy in 1722, having been lately adopted. |: + 
great degree, by government; and Mr. Fox havmg 
that any precedents could be adduced for a commricz ©» 
SECRECY, in like caſes, the Chancellor of the Exchequer i 
ferred him to that conſpiracy ; and added, that he coul 

a a variety of other precedents to prove that ſuch comin itt-e- 
had often been formed by parliament, previous io that 
period. 


A SECRET COMMITTEE was held, in 1679, to inveſtigate _ 
the Popiſh plot. Another in 1715, for examining the pa- 
pers relating to the peace of Utrecht. A third, in 1721, for 
enquiring into the South Sea affair. And a a in 1722, =” 
for inveſtigating the ane conſpiracy : | 7 +8 & 


I the wks of May, that year, the king received | 
information from his ſteady friend, the Regent of France, I 
that another plot was formed againſt his crown, and the 

U 2 liberties 


r 
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liberties of his people. The plan of the conſpirators, was, to 

peize the COMMANDER IN CHIEF, and THE TOWER, After- 
wards to poſſeſs themſelves of the BANK OF ENGLAND, the - . 
EXCHEQUER, and all other places where the PUBLIC MONEY 
was lodged. And then to ſeize on the ſacred perſon of , HIS MA- 
_ JESTY, and that of THE PRINCE OF WALES ; bring over the 
Pretender, and OVERTURN THE CONSTITUTION, | 


Taz in mode to effect this, was by procuring a bor 
body of FOREIGN TROOPS to INVADE. BRITAIN, during the | 
conſtitutional hHarity and diviſion of ſentiment accompany- 

| ing tie GENERAL ELECTION, which happened in March. But 
q being diſappointed in this expectation, it was reſolved, that 
: when the King went to Hanover that ſummer, which he 
| - - _- intended, they were to attempt it, by the help of ſuch officers 
„ and ſoldiers as could paſs into England, unobſerved, from 
3 abroad, under the command of the Dube of Ormond : who 
| was to have landed in the river with a great quantity of arms, 
provided in Spain ; and, the Tower being ſeized, it was to 
become their arſenal, | : 
D1sAayeoINTED alſo in this deſi gn, by the King receiving 
intelligence of the conſpiracy ; delaying his journey; 
. forming immediately a camp in Hyde Park; ordering all 
military officers to join their regiments; ſending for troops 
from Ireland; deſiring the guarantee troops from the 
States General; ſending to the Regent to be prepared with 
a force in caſe of neceſſity; ſeizing a number of ſuſpected 
perſons in Scotland; acquainting the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don of the plot; that city and many other cities and towns 
| pouring in loyal addreſſes ; the conſpirators, notwithſtanding 
= | all theſe formidable preparations, would not relinguiſh, but 
- _ defer their enterprize till the breaking up of the camps. ; 


* 


Donme that interval, they were labouring by their 
agetits and — with all the Fonte and cunning 
of 


ES | 


every ſtep for the ſecurity of the country againſt all ſudden 


of the Habeas Corpus att; and thus, by their liberation 


any endeavours to alienate the affeftions of my people, and 
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of MODERN TACOBINS, to poiſon the minds of the people 3 s 
corrupt and ſeduce the OFFICERS and SOLDIERS of the army: 

and they depended ſo much on the exciting a general de- 8 1 
fection and revolt by the following winter, as to entertain | ” 
ſanguine hopes of effecting their horrid purpoſe, although 3 
they ſhould receive no aſſiſtance from abroad, but which 
they {till fondly expected. 


* 


# 


Wuar emboldened the diſaffected in Zaglnd was, that 
although the outline of the plot was known in May, none 
of them were taken into cuſtody, until the latter end of 
ſummer, when many were ſeized. | 


— 


Bur the reaſon of this was, government having adopted 


attempts, they were induced from motives of policy to 1 
defer ſeizing any perſons until the long vacation, as the 
conſpirators would otherwiſe have received the benefit 


before the whole plot was ſifted to the bottom, the ſalutary 
intentions of government would yore been in a conſiderable 
degree defeated. 


Tur new parliament was affembled in OG ober, when 
the King made a long and excellent ſpeech, acquainting 
both houſes of the conſpiracy. Among other admirable 
remarks in it, ſo deſcriptive of the paTRIOTIC ACTIONS: 
of our PRESENT WORTHY SOVEREIGN; his GREAT ANCES= - 


'ToR then ſaid: _ | | | 


% Had I, fince my ACCESSION to the THRONE,, ever at- 
<6 tempted any INNOVATION IN OUR ESTABLISHED RELIGION 
'y 


Had I, 1N ANY ONE INSTANCE, -INVADED the LIBERTY 
and PROPERTY_of my ſubjects I fhould leſs wonder at 
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© pRAW THEM INTO MEASURES THAT - CAN END IN NOTHING 


„ 3 THEIR OWN DESTRUCTION, | 11 


We. eannot help quoting part of the addreſs of the 
commons, to the King, on that occaſion; as it depicts 
CERTAIN PERSONS, and their NEFARIOUS DESIGNS, in fuch a 
glaring point of view, that in beholding the political picture 
of that day, we cannot but perceive a very ſtrong reſem- 
blance to a hideous one of the preſent period. It was this: 

„ W cannot expreſs too great an abhorrence of ſuch 
& unnatural practices, nor too great an indignation againſt 
&« thoſe who would have made the capital of this flouriſhing 
& kingdom, a ſcene of blood and deſolation. | 


* WickeD MEN! whilſt they have the malice to revile YOUR 


c EOVERNMENT, and attempt to OVERTURN Ir; at the ſame 
& time, they have the WSOLENCE to depend upon the CLEMENCY | 
an 7 it 1 their SECURITY. 


„ WIE THEY are endeavouriug to DESTROY ALL LIBER- 
& Ty, they are clamouring that a few of them are, for the 


0 PUBLIC SAFETY, CONFINED. 


rer av attempting to DESTROY ALL PRO+ 
& pERTY, they are MURMURING at the NECESSARY TAXES 
& given to your MAJESTY for the SECURETY of it. And, 
e whilſt they ACT againſt ALL LAW THEMSELVES, they TRUST 
& and are CONFIDENT that, even in their own caſes, the 


4 Law8 of the Realm will be the rule and mare of your | 


& aftions.” 


Tux ld immediately proceeded to ſuſpend the 
Habeas Corpus act, for ons year, This was violently 
. by the diſſaſſected, on a e that it en- 
dangered 


f 
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8 public liberty, becauſe it defeated their machi- 
nations. A SECRET COMMITTEE, of the Houſe of Commons 
was choſen, with full power, to examine into the con- 
ſpiracy ; and, after confining ſome noblemen and gentlemen ; 
baniſhing the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and executing Layer, a 

lawyer; the Duke of - Norfolk, Lord North and Grey, 
Lord Orrery, and the others impriſoned upon that affair, 
were, through the clemency of his Majeſty, pardoned and 
liberated ; and the whole ſcheme of that attrocious oo was 
defeated. | 


of many, AND HEIGHTENED BY THE. TREACHEROUS IN- 


CHAP. £5, 


OF THE PROJECTED INVASION, IN 1743; 
| Bx FRANCE. 


a 7,0 - 1 
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RITAIN had been free from all menaces of invaſion 
or alarming inſurre&ion for twenty-one years, whens 
by the violence of parliamentry diſputes, by the loud clamours 


TRIGUES OF THE DISAFFECTED, the miniſtry of France 


| were perſuaded that the nation was ripe for a revolt. 


Tris belief was cheriſhed and corroborated by the aſſer- 
tions of their indefatigable emiſſaries, in different parts of 
the three kingdoms, Theſe were men of firong prejudices, 
and warm imaginations, who ſaw things through the medium 
of diſcontent, ſordid motives, violent paſſons, and the heat of 
party. They ſpoke rather from extravagant zeal to overturn 
the conſtitution, and introduce popery, flavery, and arbitrary 
power, THAT THEY AND THE!R FRIENDS MIGHT RULE; 
than from any fober convitzion that their po could be ac- 


compli ſhed. 


Tux v gave the court of Verſailles to underſtand, that 
if the Pretender, whom they ſtiled the Chevalier de St, 
George, or his eldeſt ſon, Charles Edward, then about 
23 years of age, ſhould appear at the head of a French 


army in Great Britain, a revolution would inſtantly fol- 


low in his favour, 
Tu1s 
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Tars intimation was agrecable to Cardinal de Tencin; 
Who had ſucceeded the amiable, the politic; and the 
pacific Cardinal Fleury, as Prime Miniſter of France, As 
for that warm friend of the' Houſe of Hanover, the Duke 
of Orleans, the Regent, he had been dead twenty years. 

Tencin was of a violent temper, He had been. recom- 
mended to the people by the Pretender; and was warmly 
attached to his intereſt. His ambition was flattered with 
a proſpect of performing ſervices to his benefactor, and 
by that means to the Catholic faith, He foreſaw that if 
even his aim ſhould miſcarry, an invaſion of Great Britain 
would make a conſiderable diverſion from the continent, 
by the withdrawing of our troops, and aſſiſt France, 
with which we. were than engaged in hoſtilities. It would 
beſides embroil and embarras his Britannic Majeſty, 
George II. who was the chief ſupport of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and its allies, Tencin, actuated by theſe motives, 
concerted meaſures with the Pretender at Rome, who 
being too much advanced in years to engage in ſuch an 
expedition, agreed to delegate his pretenſions and his 
mock authority to his ſon Charles, | 

CovxT Saxe, one of the greateſt generals of the age, 
was appointed by the French King to command the troops 
deſigned for this expedition, which amounted to 13, 00 
men. They began their nfarch to Picardy, and a great 
number of veſſels were aſſembled for their embarkation, at 
DUNKIRK, CALAIS, and BOULOGNE, It was determined 
that they ſhould be LANDED in KENT, under convoy of a 
STRONG SQUADRON, EQUIPPED AT BREST, and commanded 
by Monſieur de Roquefeuille, an officer of experience 
and capacity, | 


Marr ks being thus prepared, Charles departed from 
Rome about the end of December, incognito, in the 
diſguiſe of a — courier, attended by one ſervant 

X only, 
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only, and fomiſhed with the proper paſſports. He 1 


led through Tuſcany to Genoa, from whence he proceeded 


to Savona, where he embarked for Antibes; and, pro- 
ſecuting his journey to Paris, was indulged with a private 
audience of the French King. He then ſet out, ſill 


concealing his OP: for the coaſt of Picardy, 


M. de Roqualeuille, in the ach of Jonny; ſailed 
from Breſt, direing his courſe up the Engliſh Channel, 
with a fleet of twenty ſail. They were immediately diſ- 
covered by a cruiſer, which ran into Plymouth, and the 
intelligence was in ſtantly conveyed by expreſs to the board 
of Admiralty, Sir John Norris was ordered to take the 
command of the fleet at Spithead, with which he ſailed to 
the Downes, where he was joined by ſome ſhips of the 


line from Chatham; and then he found himſelf at the 


head of a ſquadron conſiderably ſtronger than that of the 
enemy. 


MzaxwIIx, the kingdom was put in 2 poſture 
of defence. Several regiments marched to the weſt of 


| England. All governors and commanders were ordered 


to repair immediately to their reſpective poſts, The forts 
at the north of the Thames, and the Medway were ſtreng- 
thened and prepared againſt every attack. Directions were 
iſſued to aſſemble the Kentiſh Militia, to defend the coaſt 
in caſe of an invaſion, His Majeſty, by meſſage to both 
Houfes of Parliamant, acquainted them of the arrival of 
the Pretender's ſon in France; the preparations at Dunkirk, 
and the appearance of the French fleet in the Engliſh 


Channel, 


Tazy joined in an addreſs, aſſuring him, that they would, 
with the warmeſt zeal and unanimity, take ſuch meaſures 


as would enable him to fruſtrate and defeat ſo deſperate 


and inſolent an attempt. Addreſſes of the ſame nature 
"Were 


E 
were preſented by the city of London, both univerſities, 
the principal towns in Great Britain, the clergy, the - 
diſſenting miniſters, the quakers, and almoſt all the cor- 
porations and communities of the kingdom. The States 
General granted their auxiliary aid of 6000 troops, with 
great alacrity and expedition, The Earl of Stair, and 
OTHER OPPOSITIONISTs of that day, offered their ſervices 
to government; which, as they were tendered with an 
lone ſt patriot zeal, were received with a becoming con- | 
fidence and affection. Orders were ſent to Flanders to 
bring over fix thouſand of the Britiſh troops, in caſe 
the invaſion ſhould actually take place. The Parliament, 
in another addreſs, exhorted the King to augment his 
forces by ſea and land. The Habeas Corpus att was fuf- 
pended for 81x MONTHS. Several perſons of diſtinction were 
apprehended, on ſuſpicion of TREASONABLE PRACTICES. 
All papiſts and nonjurors were commanded, by proclama- | 
tion, to retire ten miles from London ; and every. pre- 
caution was taken that ſeemed neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of the 1. tranquility. 


Taz French 3 meanwhile, proceeded with their pre- 
parations at Boulogne and Dunkirk, under the eye of the 
young Pretender; and 7000 men were actually embarked. 
M. de Roquefeuille ſailed up the Channel, as far as Dunge- 
neſs, a promontory on the coalt of Kent ; after having 
detached five ſhips under M. de Bareil, to haſten the em- 


barkation at Dunkirk. 


WHILE the French Admiral anchored of Dungeneſs, he 
perceived, on the 24th of February, the Britiſh fleet dou- 
bling the South Foreland, from the Downes ; and, though 
the wind was againſt it, taking the opportunity of the tide, 
to come up and engage the French ſquadron. Roquefeuille, 
who little expected ſuch a viſit, could not be altogether 
compoled, conſidering the great ſuperiority of his enemy: 

| X 2 | | but 
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but the tide failing, the Engliſh admiral was obliged to an- 
| * two leagues ſhoit of the foe. 


Ix this interval, M. de Roquefeuille 5 a 1 of 
war, in which it was determined to avoid an engagement, 
weigh anchor at ſun-ſet, and make the beſt of their way to 
the place from whence they had ſet ſail, This reſolution 
Was favoured by a very hard gale of wind, which be- 
- gan to blow from the north eaſt, and carried them down 
the Channel with great expedition. 


T 11s ſtorm, however, which in all probability, ſaved 
their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the deſign 
of invading England. A great number of their tranſports 
were driven aſhore, and deſtroyed; and the reſt ſo damaged, 
that they could not be ſpeedily repaired. The Engliſh were 
now maſters at ſea, and the coaſt was ſo well guarded, that 
the invaſion could pot be proſecuted, with any probability 
of ſucceſs, 


TE French generals, nominated to ſerve in the expedi- 
tion, returned to Paris; and the Pretender reſolved to wait 
another opportunity, which happened in the following year: 
but terminated with ſo much bloodſhed and diſaſter, that it 
ought to have deſtroyed the hopes of him and his adherents 
for ever, as to any conqueſt of theſe kingdoms, by furure 
inſurreRions, and future invaſions. 
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CHAP, XIV, 


OF THE REBELLION 'IN 1745. AND THE 
MENACED INVASION OF FRANCE, IN 


1755, 1750, 1758, AND 1759. 


or THE REBELLIONg IN 1745 


S the Rebellion raiſed by the young Pretender, was 

X not accompanied by any naval invaſion, we ſhall paſs 

it lightly over, It is only neceſſary to remark here, that 

when news was received in London of his landing in 

Scotland, the King arrived in a few weeks thereafter from 

abroad, and every meaſure was adopted to defeat the machi- 
nations of the rebels, | 


A requiſition was made for the Dutch auxiliaries. Several 
Britiſh regiments were recalled from the continent. Orders 
were iſſued to keep the trained bands in readineſs ; to array 
the militia of Weſtminſter; and inſtructions to the ſame 
effect were ſent to all the Lords Lieutenants of the counties 
throughout the kingdom. The principal nobility made a 
tender of their ſervices to their Sovereign: and ſome of 
them received commiſions to levy regiments towards the 
ſuppreflion of the rebellion. Bodies of volunteers were ins 
corporated in London, and in many other places; aſſoci- 
| | | | ations 


„„ 
ations were formed; and large contributions were raiſed in 
different towns, counties, and communities. The merchants 
of London alone, reſolved to raiſe TWO REGIMENTS AT THEIR 
OWN EXPENCE. They, beſides, agreed to ſupport the 
public credit, by receiving, as uſual, bank notes in pay- 
ment, for the purpoſes of traffic; and the friends of the 
conſtitution were encouraged, animated, and confirmed in 
their principles, by ſeveral ſpirited Dd publiſhed 
at that period. 


Tux Parliament met in October; and both Houſes were 
moſt cordial in their addreſſes, to ſupport the illuſtrious 
Houſe of Hanover, and the conſtitution of 1688. The 
Habeas Corpus act was SUSPENDED, and ſeveral perſons were 
_ apprehended on ſuſpicion of TREASONABLE PRACTICES. The 
trained bands of London were reviewed by his Majeſty. 
The county regiments were completed. The volunteers in 
different parts of the kingdom, employed themſetves induſtri- 
ouſly in the exerciſe of arms; and the whole nation ſeemed 
to riſe up as one man againſt popery and ſlavery. 
Tux Pretender received conſiderable ſupplies of money, 
artillery, and proviſions, by ſingle ſhips that arrived from 
France, where his intereſt ſeemed to riſe in proportion to 
his ſucceſs; but the French made no attempts at an in- 
valion, Government, however, to be prepared againſt 
ſuch an event, appointed Admiral Vernon to command a 
ſquadron in the Downes, to obſerve the motions of the 
enemy by ſea, eſpecially in the harbours of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne; and his cruiſers took ſeveral ſhips loaded with . 
ſoldiers, officers, and amunition, deſtined for the ſervice. 


of the Pretender. 


Waex he , had 'unaccountably advanced within an hund- 
red miles of the capital, it was filled with terror and con- 


| n. Orders were given for forming a camp on Finchley - 
Common. 
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Common, where THE KING reſolved to oaks the field in perſon. 
Some prieſts were apprehended. The militia of London 
were kept in readineſs to march. Double watches were 
poſted at the city gates, and ſignals of alarm appointed. 
The city volunteers were incorporated into a regiment, 
The practitioners of the law, headed by the judges, engag- 
ed in military aſſociations. Other communities followed 
their example. Even the managers of the theatres offered 
to raiſe a body of their dependants, for the ſervice of the 
country, Notwithſtanding all this preparation, the Jaco- 
bites, as the rebels advanced into England, were elevated to 
an infolence of hope, which they were at no pains to con- 
ceal. They formed intrigues, to miſlead, to corrupt, and 
to arm. Some weak and infatuated people were led into the 
ſnare; while others, who had neither honour, nor partiotiſm, 
nor property to loſe, hoping ſome acquiſition from the 
general convulſion, waited with the moſt calm indifference | 
the iſſue of this important crilts, 


Bur ſhort was the duration of this ſtate of ſuſpence, 
The golden dreams of the young Pretender ſoon vaniſhed. 
He had now advanced into the middle of the kingdom, and 

except a few that joined him at Mancheſter, a place long 
noted for reſtleſſneſs and diſaffection, not a ſoul appeared 
in his behalf, This was owing to the good ſenſe of the 
nation, and the ſalutary, though tardy ſteps of its mild 
government. It appeared as if all the Jacobites of Eng- 
land had been annihilated at once. As for the Pretender, 
after retreating with great rapidity into the north of Scot- 
land, he was totally routed by the Duke of Cumberland, at 
the battle of Culloden; and the kingdom once more ſaved 
from ſlavery, from bigotry, and from ruin, 


oF 


or ,THE MENACED INVASIONS, IN 1755s 
1756, 1758, AND 1759 


Tur peace of Aix-Ia- Chapelle, in 1748, ſoon appeared 
on the part of France, to be inſincere; and was made for 
no other purpoſe, by that treacherous nation, than to gain 
a little time, the more affectually to accompliſh their ends. 
Their aim was to confine the Britiſh ſubje&s in North 

America, to the coaſts only; and for that purpoſe, they 
: made encroachments, built forts within our territories, entered 
into ſecret alliances and intrigues with the Indian tribes ; 
and ſent troops at different times from France to Canada, 
under various pretences, but in effect to be prepared at à 

future period openly to enforce their deſigns. 5 


Bor the vanity and overweening confidence of the 
French, never eaſily reſtrained within moderate bounds, 
prompted them to commence hoſtilities, before they had ſuf- 
ficient power ts maintain their depredations. Their attack 

and defeat of young Waſhington, now preſident of America, 
and likewiſe of the old and the obſtinate General Braddock, 

. were deemed, by the Britiſh court, and the voice of the na- 
tion, a ſufficient breach of the peace; and after retaliating, by 
taking a great number of French merchantmen, and ſome 
thouſands of their ſeamen, war was declared againſt France. 


ENGLAND had a fleet, at this time, able to combat all the 
maritime powers in Europe. It conſiſted of 6 ſhips of 100 
guns and upwards—1 3 of go—8 of 80—5 of 74—20 of 70— 
4 of 66—1 of 64—33 of 60—g of 54—28 of 50—4 of 44— 

30 of 40—42 of 20—beſides many ſloops, bomb ketches, 
bre 


i 
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fire ſhips and tenders; whereas, the whole French navy 
including thoſe on the ſtocks, were only 9 of 80 guns—21 
of 74—1 of 72—4 of 70— 31 of 64—2 of 60—6 of 50—and 
g2 frigates. 1 9 | | | 


AMONG the many projects of France, before war was de- 
clared, was the old one of an invaſion. The French made 
no ſcruple of owning in 1755, that they intended to make a 
powerful invaſion on Great Britain, early in the following 
ſpring. But as the nation knew the inferiority of their 
marine force, it did not excite much alarm, although the 
report of the invaſion daily increaſing, in the begining of 
the year 1756, ſome ſteps were taken to increaſe our in- 
ternal defence, | | | 


pe * 


France, mean while, began to repair and fortify Dun- 

kirk. She employed great numbers of artificers and ſeamen, 
in equipping a formidable ſquadron of ſhips, at Breſt; and 
aſſembling a ſtrong body of land forces, as well as a con- 
ſiderable number of tranſports, really threatened the 
iſland of Great Britain with a dangerous invaſion. 


Tux nation began now to be ſeized [with conſternation. 
The apprehenſions and diſtractions of the kingdom increaſ- 
ed, as they had not a ſufficient military force, while the 
militia had been much neglected. The perplexed and alarming 
ſituation of the country, at this juncture, plainly evinced 
the expediency of ſuch a national force; although different 
parties were divided about the nature of ſuch a proviſion. 


Sou of the warmeſt friends of the nation, propoſed a 
well regulated militia, as an inſtitution that would effectu- 
ally anſwer the purpoſe of defending a wide extended ſea- 
coaſt from invaſion ; while, on the other hand, this propoſal 
was ridiculed and repreſented as impracticable or uſeleſs, 
. by ſome then in power, /o totaly different in their policy, 
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in this reſpeft, from the preſent ABLE and PATRIOTIC ADMINI- 


-STRATION, thoſe zealous promoters of a POWERFUL and WELL 
'DISCIPLINED MILITIA; and it was, ſcouted beſides by all the 
officers of the army, Mean while, as the experiment could 


not be immediately tried, and the preſent juncture demanded 
ſome infant determination, recourſe was had to a foreign 


Tux king, about the end of March, ſent a meſſage to par- 
-liament, informing them, that he had received repeated 


advices from different perſons and places, that a deſign had 


deen formed by the French court to invade England, or 
Ireland; and the great preparations of forces, ſhips, artil- 


lery, and warlike ſtores, then notoriuſſy making in the ports 
of France, oppoſite to the Britiſh coaſt ; together with the 
language of the French miniſters in ſome foreign courts, left 
little room to doubt the reality of ſuch a deſign: that his 
majeſty had augmented his forces, both by ſea and land, and 
taken proper meaſures and precautions for putting his king- 
.dom in a poſture of defence. He added, that in order fur- 


ther to ſtrengthen the country, he had made a requiſition of 


a body of Heſſian troops. To this, both houſes returned 
the moſt warm * affectionate addreſſes. | 


1 the terrors of the nation, Sp ſome more fo- 
reign aid. Twelve battalions of Hanoverians, with a 


detachment of artillery, were ſent for; and ſuch expedition 


was uſed, that in the courſe of the enſuing month both 
Heſſians and Hanoverians arrived in England, and encamp- 
ed in different parts of the kingdom. 


Tux invading armament of the French, however, which 


engroſſed the attention of the Britiſh nation, was merely a 


Feint, to cover the real intention of theſe preparations for 


the capture oſ Minorca, which ſucceeded A to their 
73 moſt ſanguine wiſhes. 
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A PROCLAMATION had been iſſued, too, to prevent the 
enemy receiving any ſupplies of cattle, in caſe of their 
landing. It required that all officers, civil and military, 
upon the firſt appearance of any hoſtile attempt to land 
upon the coaſts of the kingdom, ſhould immediately cauſe 
all horſes, oxen, and cattle, which might be fit for draught 
or burthen, and not actually employed in the King's 
ſervice, or in the defence of the country : and alſo, ſo far 
as might be practicable, all other cattle and proviſions to be 
driven, and removed twenty miles at leaſt, from the place 
where ſuch hoſtile attempt ſhould be made, and to ſecure 
the ſame, ſo as that they might not fall into the hands or 
power of thoſe, who ſhould make ſuch attempt ; regard 
being had, however, that the reſpective owners ſhould 
ſuffer as little damage, as might be conſiſtent with the 
public ſafety. 


4 


Bur the fear of an invaſion for that year, having ſub- 
ſided, hen the real object of their preparations, Minorca, 
was fatally aſcertained, the auxiliaries of his Majeſty's 
electoral dominions were ordered home, and the Heſſians 
ſome time after followed them. 


Tur parliament met in December, which the King 
opened with a ſpcech, wherein he recommended, among 
other matters, that which had been much neglected of 
late, a due attention to the militia, For this end, he left to 
the cart and diligence of parliament, the forming of A NA- 
TIONAL MILITIA, planned and regulated with equal regard 
to the juſt rights of his crown and people an inſtitution 
which might become our great reſource, in times of general 
danger, The militia was accordingly next year, by an 
adt of parliament, put on an excellent footing, and ſince 
very much improved, h "0 CRY 

Fe 


. As 


As there was great reaſon {till to fear that the French 


would invade this kingdom, and as it was neceſſary that 
great part of our regular forces ſhould be employed abroad, 


ſo the militia bill was brought into parliament on an exten- 


five and uſeful plan. This was ſuch a conſtitutional 
meaſure as afforded great pleaſure and ſatisſaction to the 
nation in general; and yet ſome diſcontented and factious 


perſons, as in the late militia bill of Ireland, ſo loudly excla- 
med againſt it, that many of the people, particularly in York- 


ſhire, actually r ofe in a body, and demolijhed the houſe where 
the Fuſtices of the peace and deputy Lieutenants had Macaca 
mate choice of ſuch as were to Oe. 


OF THE MENACED INVASION or 1758, 
AND 1759, BY FRANCE, 


Taz French miniſtry, in the year 1758, practiced every 
ſtratagem in order to ſupply Canada with troops, artillery, 
ſtores, and ammunition for its defence, againſt the ope- 
ations of the Britiſh forces, which greatly outnumbered the 


French upon that Continent. To elude the vigilance af 


the Engliſh cruiſers, they detached the ſhips deſtined for 
America, both ſingle. and in convoys, ſometimes from 


the Mediterranean, ſometimes from * harbours, in the 


Channel. 

Tur aſſembled tranſports in one part, in order to with- 
draw the attention of their enemies from another, where 
their convoys lay ready for ſailing; and in boiſterous 
. cm when the Engliſh could no longer block up their 
harbours, 
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Harbours, which they did with conſiderable effect, their 


ſtoreſnips came forth, and hazarded the Voyage, for 
the-relief of their American ſettlements. | 


| 4 065 the navy of France was by this time ſo 
reduced, that it could neither face the Engliſh at ſea, nor 
furniſh proper convoys for their commerce, her miniſtry 
nevertheleſs attempted to alarm the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, with the old project of an invaſion, 


FLAT-BOTTOMED boats were built, tranſports collected, 
large ſhips of the line equipped, and troops ordered to 
aſſemble on the coaſt for embarkation. This, however, was 
no more than a ſcheme to arouſe the apprehenſions of the 
Engliſn, diſconcert the adminiſtration, prejudice the na- 
tional credit, and deter the government from ſending forces 
to keep alive the war in Germany, 


Tuis year a Dr, Henſey, an obſcure phyſician, whoſe 
brother was ſecretary to the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
Hague, was apprehended for treaſonable prattices, and 
found guilty in the court of King's Bench, on an indictment 
for high treaſon. He was convicted among other things, 
of having given intelligence to the French court, through 
the means of his brother, of the ſailing and deſtination 
of every ſquadron and armament.; and he had adviſed an 
invaſion of Great Britain, at a certain time and place, as 
the moſt effectual method of diſtreſſing the government, 


throwing the nation into confuſion, and affecting the 


public credit. His life was, however, ſaved, owing to 


ſome material diſcovery that it was reported he made to 


government ; and he was pardoned, on CORE of going 
into perpetual exile, 


WHETHER it was from deſpair that the F rench in 1759, 5 
e formed a plan for the invaſion of Great Britain, 
| and 


SS, 
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and Ireland, is untertain; but ſurely no other motive could 
have impelled them in making one great effort to con- 


vulſe this country, at a period when their navy was ſo 


reduced, and their coaſts ſo harraſſed by the — as 
they had 3 the preceding PR. 


1 the diſaſters of France, her mini- 


ry no- perſiſted in a ſerious deſign of invaſion, They 


prepared a conſiderable fleet at Rochfort, Breſt, and Port 
Louis, to be commanded by Monſ. de Conflans, and rein- 


| forced by a conſiderable body of troops; which were 
actually aſſembled under the Duc d*Aiguillion, at Vannes, 
in Lower Bretagne. Flat-bottomed boats to be uſed in 


this expedition, were prepared in different ports on the 
coaſt of France; and à ſmall: ſquadron was equipped at 
Dunkirk, under the command of an n _ adven- | 
turer called Thurot, | 


In the latter end of May, the King ſent a meſſage to 
both Houſes, acquainting them, that he had received 
advices of preparations making by the French court, with 
a defign to invade Great Britain; that though perſuaded 


by the univerſal zeal and affection of his people, any ſuch 
attempt muſt, under the bleſſing of God, end in the deſ- 


truction of thoſe who engaged in it; yet he apprehended 
he ſhould not act conſiſtent with that paternal care and 
concern Which he had always ſhewn for the ſafety and 
preſervation of his ſubjects, if he omitted any means in 


his power that might be neceſſary for their defence; he 


therefore acquainted the parliament with his having re- 
ceived repeated intelligence of the enemy's preparations; 
to the end, that his Majeſty might, if he ſhould think 
proper, in purſuance of the late militia act, cauſe the 
militia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be neceſſary, to be 


. drawn out and * in order to march as occaſion 
os requires | 3 | 


No 
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No ſooner was the meſſage read in both houſes, than 
each ſeperately reſolved to preſent a moſt loyal addreſs; 
wherein they aſſured his Majeſty, that they would ſupport 
him againſt all attempts whatever, with their lives and for- 
tunes. The Commons requeſted, that his Majeſty would 
give directions to his lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, ri- 
dings, and places, within South Britain, to uſe their utmoſt 
diligence and attention, in executing the ſeveral acts of parli- 
ament, made for the better ordering of the militia, 


Tassx, and other precautionary ſteps, were accordingly 
taken, But the adminiſtration, of which the illuſtrious 
father of our preſent admirable miniſter, the late Lord Chat- 
ham, was the life and ſoul, placed their chief dependance 
upon the ſtrength of the navy, Being apprized of all theſe 
' particulars, they took ſuch meaſures to defeat the purpoſed 
invaſion, as muſt have conveyed a very high idea of the 
power of Great Britain, to thoſe who conſidered that, ex- 
clufive of the force oppoſed to this defign, ſhe, at the ſame 
time, carried on the moſt vigorous and important operations 
of the war in ee America, and the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. 


Tuonga 8 armament at Dunkirk, was watched by an 
Engliſh ſquadron in the Downes; and he was afterwards | 
defeated and ſlain by Captain Elliot, in a deſcent on Ire- 
land. The Port of Havre was guarded by Admiral 
Rodney. Mr. Boſcawen had been ſtationed off Toulon, 
of which fleet he took three ſhips of 74 guns each, burnt 
one of 80, and another of 74 guns, in his defeat of Monſ. 
de la Clue, when he had failed to form a junction with 
the Breſt fleet. The coaſt of Vannes was ſcoured by a 
ſmall ſquadron, under the command of Captain Duff, de- 
tached from Sir Edward Hawke, who had, during the whole 
fummer, blocked up the harbour of Breſt, where the French 
admiral, M. de Conflans, lay with his fleet, in order to be 

Joined 


* 
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| Joined by the other diviſions of the armament. ' Theſe diffe- 
rent ſquadrons of the Britiſh navy, were connected by a 
a chain of ſeparate cruiſers; ſo that the whole coaſt of 
France, from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne, were 
| * 0 an aftual de 8 


Aer RAL et in * to eden the flat-bottomed 
boats at Havre de Grace from joining the fleet, and thus 
fruſtrate. the whole ſcheme of the invaſion, attacked the 
town with two veſſels, and threw ſuch a number of bombs 
into it, that moſt of their magazines were deſtroyed. The 
bombardment continued fifty hours without intermiſſion, 
and was ſo dreadful, that the town was three times ſet on 
fire. The flat-bottomed boats were likewiſe ſet on fire, 
and continued burning fix hours, and took ſeveral hund- 
red men to extinguiſh it. The conduct of Rodney, on 
this occaſſion, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the French miniſtry, 
* that they became divided in their councils; for they found 
it ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE that they could INVADE BRITAIN, - 
WHILE HER WAVY DID THEIR DUTY, | : 


Tu F rench miniſtry being thus 04 fliers their 
attempt upon Britain; and the projected invaſion ſeemed 
to hang in ſuſpence till the month of Auguſt, in the 
beginning of which their army in Germany was defeated 
at Minden. Their deſigns in that country being baffled by 
this diſaſter, they ſeemed to convert their chief attention 
to their ſea-armament ; the preparations were reſumed with 
redoubled vigour; and even after the defeat of La Clue, 
they reſolved to try their fortune in a deſcent. They now 
Propoſed to diſembark a body of troops in Ireland. 
Thurot received orders to ſail from Dunkirk with the 
firſt opportunity, and ſhape his courſe round the northern 
parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coaſt of Ire- 
land, and make a diverſion from that part where Conflans 
intended to effeftuate the CR of his forces, 

The 
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The oil and ſhips 'of war were aſſembled at Breſt 
and Rochfort, having on board a train of artillesy, with 
ſaddles and other accoutrements for cavalry, to be mounted 
in Ireland, A body of French troops, including part of the 
Iriſh brigade, was kept in readineſs to embark; and the 
young Pretender having agreed to certain terms, propoſed 
by France, remained in the neighbourhood of Vannes in- 
cognito, in order once more to hazard his perſon, and coun- 
tenance a revolt in the dominions of Great Britain. 


Taz execution of this ſcheme was, however, prevented 


by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, who blocked up the 
harbour of Breſt, with a fleet of twenty three capital ſhips ; 
while another ſquadron of ſmaller ſhips, and frigates, under 
the command of Captain Duff, continued to cruiſe” along 


the French coaſt, from Port l'Orient, in Bretagne, to the 


Point of St. Gilles, in Poitou. At length, however, in 
the beginning of November, the Britiſh ſquadron, com- 
manded by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and 
Rear-Admiral Geary, were driven from the coaſt of France 
by ſtreſs of weather; and, on the ninth day of the month, 
anchored in Torbay. 


Tux French admiral, Conflans, ſnatched this opportu- 
nity of ſailing from Breſt} with twenty-one ſail of the line, 
and four 'frigates, in hopes of being able to deſtroy the 
Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by Captain Duff, before 
the larger fleet could return from the coaſt of England. 
Sir Edward Hawke, having received intelligence that the 
French fleet had failed from Breſt, immediately ſtood to 
| ſea, in order to purſue them; and, in the mean time, the 


government ifſued orders for guarding all thoſe parts of the £ 


coaſt, that were thought the moſt expoſed to an invaſion, The 
land forces were put in motion, and quartered along the ſhore, 
in Kent and Sufſex ; all the Jups of war, in the different 
harbours, even * that had juf * America, were 
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time might be loſt in the purſuit, 


* 


V 
ordered to put to fea, and every ſtep was taken to diſconcer 
the defigns of the _ 


Wh 'þ * * 
_ 


Wurz theſe W were actin with equal vigour 66a 


i dlliverntion, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered his courſe directly 
for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, which he ſuppoſed 
would be the rendezvous of the French. ſquadron: but 
_ notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, he was driven, by a 


hard gale, confiderably to the weſtward, where he was 
Joined by two frigates, the Maidſtone and Coventry. Theſe 
he directed to keep a head of the ſquadron. The weather 


growing more moderate, the former, made the ſignal - for 


feeing a fleet on the twentieth day of November, at half 
paſt eight in the morning, and in an hour afterwards dif- 
covered them to be the enemy's ſquadron. They were at 
that time in chace of Captain Duff's ſquadron, which now 
joined the large gn after having run ſome * of OY 
taken. e . 

+ Bro Edward Sales, aha; an the Maidſtone gave 
the firſt notice, had formed the line a-breaſt, now per- 
ceiving that the F rench admiral endeavoured to eſcape, 


with all the ſail he could carry, threw out a ſignal for 
ſeven of his ſhips, that were neareſt the enemy, to chace; 


and endeavour to detain them, until they could be rein- 
forced by the reſt of the ſquadron, which were ordered to 
form into a line of battle, a-head, as they e. * no 


— * 


| 8 RING a e of the weather, Which was 
extremely tempeſtuous; the nature of the coaſt, which is 


in this place rendered very hazardous, by a great number 


of ſand-banks, ſhoals, rocks, and iſlands, as entirely un- 
known to the Britiſh ſailors, as they were familiar to the 
French navigators ; the dangers of a ſhort day, dark night, 
and lee-ſhore ; it required . reſolution in the 
Yip ol 2 OS Engliſh 
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Engliſh admiral, to attempt hoſtilities on this occaſion; 
but Sir Edward Hawke, ſteeled with the integrity and 
fortitude of his own heart, animated by a warm love for his 
country ; and well acquainted with the importance of the ſtake 
on which the ſafety of that country, in a great meaſure, de- 
ended, was reſolved to run extraordinary riſques, in his en- 


deavours to fruſtrate, at once, a boafted ſcheme, e For 


tie annoyance of has folds PO | 


Mit reſpect to his ſhips of the uns, he had but the 
e e of one, in point of number, and no ſuperiority 
in men or metal; conſequently, Mr. de Conflans might 
have hazarded a fair battle, on the open ſea, without any 


imputation of temerity; but he thought proper to play a 


more artful game, though it did not ſucceed according to 
his expectations. He kept his fleet in a body, and retired 
cloſe in ſhore, with a view to draw the Engliſh ſquadron 


among the: ſhoals and iſlands; on which, he hoped, they 


would pay dear for their raſhneſs and impetuoſity; while 
he and his officers, who were perfectly acquainted with 
the navigation, could either ſtay, and take advantage of 
the diſaſter; or, if hard preſſed, retire cy channels, 
unknown to the Britiſh _—_ 


7 


- AT half an hour after WY the van of the „ Engliſh fleet” 
began the engagement, with the rear of the enemy, in the 


neighbourhood of Belleiſle. Every ſhip, as ſhe advanced, 
poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of the French, and 
bore down upon their van, leaving the rear to thoſe that 
came after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal George, of 
one hundred and ten guns, reſerved his fire, in paſſing 
through the rear of the enemy; and ordered his maſter to 
bring him along fide of the French admiral, who commanded 
in perſon, on board of the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted 


with eighty cannon, and provided with a compliment of 


Z 2 2 1,200 men. 
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1, 200 men. When the pilot remonſtrated, that he could not 


obey his command, without the moſt imminent riſque of run- 
ning upon a ſhoal, the brave veteran replied © you haue done 


% your duty in ſhewing me the danger ; now you are to comply 
* with my order, and lay me along jide of the Soleil Ms 


His wich: was and, The Royal en ranged up 


55 | with the French admiral, The Theſce, another large ſhip 


of the enemy, running up between the two commanders, 
ſuſtained the fire that was reſerved for the Soleil Royal, but, 
in returning the firſt broadſide, in conſequence of the high 
fea that entered her lower deck-ports, and filled her with 
water, ſhe went to the bottom. - Notwithſtanding the boi- 


ſterous weather, a great number of ſhips, on both ſides, 
fought with equal fury and dubious ſucceſs, till about four 


in the afternoon, when the Formidable ſtruck her colours. 
The Superbe ſhared the fate of the Theſee, in going to the 


bottom. The Heros hauled down her colours, in token of 


ſubmiſſion, and dropped anchor; but the wind was ſo high, 
that no boat could be ſent to take poſſeſſion. By this time, 
day-light began to fail, and the greater part of the French 
Heet eſcaped, under cover of the darkneſs. 


N1ouT 338 the wich ens with mate 


violence, on a lee ſhore, and the Britiſh ſquadron being en- 


tangled among unknown -ſhoals and iſlands ; Sir Edward 

Hawke made the ſignal for anchoring to the weſtward, of 
the ſmall iſland Dumat ; and here the fleet remained all 
night, in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury of 
the ſtorm, and the inceſſant firing of guns of diſtreſs, with- 
out knowing whether it proceeded from friend or enemy. 
'The Soleil Royal had, under fayour of the night, anchored 
alſo in the midſt of the Britiſh ſquadron; but at day-break, 
Mr. de Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove 


. to * weſtward of Crozic. 
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Tu Engliſh admiral immediately made ſignal to the Eſſex, 
to ſlip cable and purſue her; and in obeying this order, the 
ran unfortunately on a ſand bank called Le Four, where ano; 
ther ſhip of the Britiſh fquadron, was already grounded. 
Here they were both irrecoverably loſt, in ſpite of all the 
aſſiſtance that could be given; but all their men and part of 
their ſtores were faved; and the wreck ſet on W n * 
of the admiral. | 


| Hz likewiſe detached the Portland, Chatham, and 
Vengeance, to deſtroy the Soleil Royal, which was burned 
by her own people, before the Engliſh ſhips could approach; 
but they arrived time enough to redfice the Heros to aſhes 
on the Le Four, where ſhe had alſo been ſtranded ; and the 
Juſte, another of their great —_ periſhed in the mouth 
of the Loire. 


Tux n preceiving ſeven large ſhips of the enemy 
riding at anchor between point Penves and the mouth of 
the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to weigh, in order to 
attack them; but the fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a 
a degree, that he was obliged to remain hor, and even 
ordered the eh al to be ſtruck. 


In che mean time the French ſhips, being lightened 


of their cannon, their officers took advantage of the flood, 
and a more moderate gale, under the land, to enter the 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the entrance, 
protected by ſome occaſional batteries erected on the ſhore, 
and by two large frigates, moored acroſs the mouth of 


the harbour. Thus they were effectually ſecured from any 


attempts of ſmall veſſels; and as for large ſhips, there was 
not water ſufficient to float them within fighting diſtance of 


the enemy. 
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on the whole, this battle in which a very inconſiderable Wl 
number of lives were loſt, may be confidered as one of the 


moſt perilous and important ations that ever happened in 
any war between the two, nations ; for it not only gave the 


finiſhing blow to the naval powers of France, which was 


totally diſabled from undertaking any thing of conſequence 
during that war; | but. conſequently defeated totally the 
PRROJECTED INVASION, which had hung fo long over the 
„ er of Great Britain, | 


* 


- - F Is 2 1 


Go fail of the line, and 20 frigates, beſides tranſports, that 


GHAP., xv. 
or THE PREPARATIONS IN 1779, AND 
1782, AGAINST INVASION. 


7 
* 


E approach now an intereſting period, when the 
unwary policy of Lewis XVI. ſowed the ſeeds of 
his on deſtruction. He did not perceive, that by treach- 


erouſly exciting an ungrateful child, to throw off all alle - 


giance to her tender and foſtering parent; that he was ſteel- 
ing the heart of France, againſt every tie of affection and 
duty. For.it was by no 'means from any regard to the 
liberties of mankind, that Lewis unſheathed the ſword in- 
the cauſe of illiberal America; but for the pernicious love 
of univerſal dominion, The flavery of the human race, 


Has been always the darling aim of inſiduous France, This 
is ſtill the caſe. ' Her monarchy would formerly have 
bound mankind in cords of filk ; her ne would now 


fetter them i in chains of i iron. 


Bur when intrigues of France with America were diſ- 
covered, the country was ſoon put in a ſtate of defence, 
againſt another menaced invaſion, Although the combined 
fleets appeared off Plymouth, in autumn, 1779, they ſtu- 
diouſly avoided our land batteries, and never came to an- 

chor. It however ſo far alarmed the country, as they were 


the 


* 
* + 


| | 3 
the moſt vigorous meaſures * were adopted 2 to render any 
—_—_ abortive, 


Tun lament met in N e His . 1 
acquainted them, that though the deſigns and attempts of 
« our enemies to invade this kingdom, by the bleſſing of 

« providence, had been hitherto fruſtrated and diſappointed, 


* They ftll menace us with great armaments and preparations; 


e but we are, I truft, on our part well prepared to meet every 


« attack, and repel every inſult, I know the character of my 


© brave people. "The menaces of their enemies, and the ap- 
« proach of danger, have no other effeft on their minds, but to 


4, animate their courage, and to call forth that national fqurit, 


© which has ſo often checked, and defeated, the projects of am- 
* _BITION and INJUSTICE ; and enabled the Britiſi fleets and 


- 6. armies to PROTECT THEIR OWN COUNTRY ; to vindicate 


& THEIR OWN RIGHTS ; and, at the ſame time, to uphold and 
«© PRESERVE THE LIBERTIES OF EUROPE, from the RESTLESS 


6 and INCROACHING POWER * the Houſe of Bourbon. 


HAVE 3 8 in rene wing the aſſurances of 
* my entire nee of the good conduct and diſcipline 

& of the MILIT1A, and of their fteady perſeverance in their 
% DUTY e And I return my cordial thanks ts all ranks of my 
e loyal ſubjects, who have ftood forth. in this arduous con- 

& juncture: and by their zeal, their influence, and their per- 
t fonal fervice, have given confidence, as well as ftrength to 
* the National n. 2 gs 


Hap the combined fleets, at that time, met with the Bri- 
tiſh, as they were ſo very inferior, and have forced them 


into an action, the conſequences probably would have been 


fatal. In that caſe, France would have immediately inva- 


ded this country with a formidable body of troops, as 


yer "thing was prepared for their embarkation. But the 
dence of avoiding an action, when there was no proſ- 


* 


. 
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pect of ſucceſs, and great hazard of a defeat wa 2 
powerful deſcent on our coaſt, and ſaved us much blood, 
and treaſure. | 


Ir would have been a very dangerous enterprize to have 
invaded England, while our fleet was entire, although it 
was far inferior to the combined fleets of France and Spain ;. 
for, as the accidents of wind and weather would have pre- 
vented ſuch a great fleet from keeping together for any. 
| length of time, and | conſequently cut off greatly the commu- 
nication with the army which they might have poſſibly lan- 
ded; our fleet, mean while could have intercepted their 
convoys, blocked up the harbour where their magazines 
were eſtabliſhed, and their forces muſt ſoon have periſhed. 
For it is not ſufficient that the enemy debarks an army ; it 
muſt be continually ſupplied and protected from France 5 
otherwiſe, however numerous, it cannot make x progreſs, 
or penetrate into the kingdom. | 


Iris | neeiief to record any more 2 os akon by govern- 
ment, againſt invaſion, in the years 1778, 1779, and 1782, 
further than to obſerve that volunteer corps were ſet on foot 
by ſubſcription, to aid the land forces, and every other mea- 
ſure was adopted that. could ſtrengthen the kingdom. | 


— 


_ * FroM the foregoing hiſtory, ſome material points may be 

deduced, in caſes of invaſion, which are highly neceſſary to 
reflect on at this moment. We may obſerve from it, that 
the invaders have been generally invited to ſuch attempts, 


by traitors in the boſom of this country: and that we ave 
AS been 
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= . been likewifs, very much indebted to forms, for the diſper- 
1 ſion of the fleets of the enemy, and by that means for the 

1 | failure of their rages. 

| . ; Now as we are pretty Ati that ſeveral perſons of the 


above deſcription are in the country, and that by the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the Habeas Corpus act, it is to be hoped that their 

ſeditious deſigns will all be defeated; yet as we muſt not 

truſt too much to the friendſhip of tellpets; we cannot be 

too diligent in arming, in vigilance, and in ine RriQneſs of 

military diſcipline, „ 


1 we continue firm and united, the conſtitution is ſafe, 
even from the ſting of any political ſcorpion. And as to the 
democratic tyranny in France, it is faſt diſſolving. Traitor 
deſtroys traitor; and regicide deſtroys regicide. But though 
the treaſon againſt ſociety, ſeems to increaſe with every ſuc- 
ceeding butchery of the minor faction of the day, yet it is 
by thoſe terrible means only, that ſociety itſelf is beginning 
to awake from its delirium, and to reſume its ſubſtantial 
rights, and its former order. For ſoon muſt the mind be pu- 
1 rb this s horrid and . enen 
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A VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


- 


Ae the various convulſions that have een to 
the human race, the preſent is the moſt formidable 
and tremendous. It ſeems to be a hurricane-of the mind, 
tearing up by the roots all the tender and philanthropic fa- 
cCulties of the ſoul; all the refinements of the ſciences and 
the arts; all the ſoft and reciprocal endearmants that make 
life defirous, and ſociety preferable to the unbounded free- 
dom of brutal ferocity. The deſtructive hand of pſeudo- 
philoſophic civility is rapidly extirpating all civilization, 
And were not this wide-waſting havock ſoon ftopt in its 
career, the mind of man would be a wilderneſs of barbar- 
iſm, and the face of the earth one dreary ſavage waſte. 


| In the humane and glorious taſk of deſtroying this ſan- 
guinary and ruinous ſyſtem, Britain appears towering among 
the nations. And if ever ſhe ſtood greater at any period 
than another, it 1s now, when, with gigantic might, ſhe 
is combating not only to . her own freedom, but the 
liberty of mankind. 


To effect theſe indiſpenſible objects, the nation is almoſt 
unanimous. If we inveſtigate the public mind throughout 
the empire, there is but one opinion about the neceſſity and 
the juſtice of the war. However ſome individuals may 
lament, and a few diſaffected people may croak about the 
temporary inconveniencies attending it, yet all the real friends 
of their king and country, agree as to its being continued 
with ardour, until we ean ſecure a peace, that ſhall not en- 
danger the FUTURE SAFETY OF THE CONSTITUTION, | 
Aa 2 Ir 
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; animity. Never was there fuck an UNINFLUENCED and 

25 | INDEPENDENT MAJORITY fofſefſed by ANY ADMINISTRATION, 
All that was eſtimable among oppoſition, in point of ſolid 

virtue, and true patriotiſm, have fled with horror from their 

—_ | former aſſociates, when their views were diſcovered; and 

== a .cordially. given their ſupport to the preſent mild, but firm, 

= and ſpirited men, that ſo ably conduct the public affairs, 

Nothing is left of an oppoſition, but the groſs republican 

. dregs of whiggiſm. Such a motley, viſionary, group of 

iraſcible, and deſperate politicians, never exiſted in parlia- 

ment ſince the days of Cromwell. But as the re are among 

them men of great talents, they cannot be too narrowly 

watched. For, though weak in number, they are ſtrong in 

| the depth of plan, and the malignity of deſign, Their aim 

. is not ſo much to impreſs parliament, as to miſlead the 

people. If their harangues be but read with avidity with- 

2 doors, and make the leaſt impreſſion on the million, it 

is the chief end of their oratory; for they rely on time to 

| carry their plans into effect. They are but too well aware 

1 that almoſt every man who has the leaſt property at ſtake» 

1 . can never liſten but with deteſtation, to the ſyren tongues 

= of ſuch worſhippers" of French Reform. To thoſe meek 

N ; 8 preachers of treacherous peace, internal tranquillity is but 

| i 4 | the rock of their deſpair, and on the quick ſands of com- 

4 4 F = Motion, reſts their anchor of hope. They cannot ſmile, 

= | but in anarchy's ſucceſs; and, when they! look grave, Britain 
A is ſure to be victorious. | 


Shoes, LIVING that all their inſidious ſchemes, for altering 
be”! Conſtitution which they pretend ſo much to revere, 
were ſcouted by the real body of the people, as much as 
their virulent invectives againſt the war with their friends, 


7 : the anarchiſts, they have adopted this ſeſſions a new plan. 
x © Under pretext of ſupporting the Conſtitution. as it is, until 
; . * have an * to reform it as they pleaſe, they | 


Z _ endeavour 
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endeavour to praiſe an i excellence which they Reretly decry, 
in order to ſec by which that very excel - 
lence may bo the more com w_ etely undermined. FF 


THE1K diabolical _ of Keg has been to diſtract, FA 
preſs, and diſarm the” They have ſyſtematically 
defended the os ＋ ſedition: they have aſſailed 
the militia, that increaſing bulwark of conſtitutional de- 
fence; and they have reviled all alliance for mutual pro- 
tection. They have poured forth the moſt acrimonious 
flander againſt thoſe who, preferring the ſafety of their 
country, to their pernicious doctrines, diſcarded their friend - 
ſhip, with every mark of aſtoniſhment and deteſtation ; 
and renounced all commerce with ſuch wle ArOSTATEVö, 
when they diſcovered their latent intentions. They have 
attacked the conduct of the war, being ſo repeatedly defeated 
as to its principle, with all the arrogance of malevolence, 
andall the virulence of diſappointment and chagrin, . 
to them is defeat; and defeat, vigory. 


Tuer have ſtiled free gifts for conſtitutional ſafety, + com- 
pulſory bene volences for national deſtruction. They have 
endeavoured to puniſh men in office, for. their voluntary 
ſubſcriptions, by oppreſſing them with a partial and unpro- 
ductive taxation. They have croaked about the diſtreſſes 
of the poor, yet they wiſhed to have added to their burthen, 
by oppoſing all excluſive ſelf-taxing of the rich. They 
have diſtributed hand- bills to pally conſtitutional defence; 
and have declain. ed againſt thoſe that were circulated to 
ſtrengthen the public force. They have trampled upon all 
precedent, when their deſtructive reform was the topic; 
and they have never clung to it, but when their commen- 
taries, upon precedent, if followed, would have equally 
promoted the general ruin. They have boaſted of ſubſcribe 
ing to ſupport a foreign conſtitution; while they have audaci- 


ouſly gloried in with-holding all voluntary aid, in the hour 
98 | of 
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of peril, from that very conſtitution which ſo admiribly 
| ſupports them. They have never, indeed, made one motion 
to arm the country; but on the contrary, all their motions 
have tended to enfeeble it; and to impede the public buſineſs. 


— — 
VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


As to the ſubje& of voluntary ſubſcriptions, in point of 
their legality, which has been lately a great topic of diſcourſe, 
we cannot refiſt obſerving, that Mr. Fox, having been 
violently againſt that meaſure, it is but juſt to ſhew his in- 
confiſtency, as to his opinions of ſuch ſubſcriptions, when 
he was in, and when he was out of office. In the beginning 
of 1778, during Lord North's adminiſtration, when volun- 

' teer ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, Mr. Fox being then 
out of place, he declaimed vehemently againſt them; and 
treated Scotland and Mancheſter with much acrimony, be · 
cauſe they were ſo zealous on that occaſion. OR ; 


In 4782, when Mr, Fox was in place, ſimilar ſteps being 
taken to guard the kingdom, he defended the meaſure which 
he had formerly reprobated. He ſaid, in vindication of it, 
« that neceſlity gave riſe to new reſources; and the moſt 
4 natural reſource the people could have, was, to arm them- 
« ſelves in their own defence.” He afterwards remarked, 
„ that if the country had been armed, the riots, in 1780, 
& would have been ſuppreſſed in the firſt inſtance. In Ire- 
« land the volunteers had ſuppreſſed all rioters and com- 
& þ:nations. Theſe volunteers had affociated to preſerve 
ce their rights, and had preſerved regularity and diſcipline ; | 
„ which proved how ſafe it was to entruſt arms in the hands 
&« of the people. At preſent there could be but one opinion 
© with regard to England, and that was to put her in an 
2 * uynmediate 1285 of ä 5 | 
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Mz. Fox, in 1794, being again out of place, decried his” 
former doctrine of 1782, and naturally adopted that of 
1778 by ſupporting a motion, © That it is a dangerous 
« and unconſtitutional mode for the governnient to ſolicit 
„ aid from the people, either as a gift, grant, loan, bene- 
„ yolence, or contribution.“ 

Wnurrnkn it be that the oppoſition are afraid of the 
kingdom being put into an excellent poſture of defence, 
is unfair, although not difficult, perhaps, to determine. 
But ſurely no real friend to the Conſtitution, can deem it 
dangerous for government * to arm the people in their 
« own defence,“ according to Mr. Fox's doctrine, FOR THE 
YEAR 1782, « 2s the moſt natural reſource,” when Bri- 
tain is threatened with an invaſion from France. 


As to its legality, if it has not been indiſputable, it has 
been pes. to be incontrovertable, Free gifts were al- 
ways Leg. | | 


Lo xD Coke ſays, © If the ſubjects, of their free will, 
« without any compulſion, give to the King, for public 
& uſes, any ſums of n this is not prohibited by 
“ ſtatute,” 


Taz yETITION OF RICHT declares, © That no man can 
© be hereafter compelled to make, or yield, any gift, &c. 
©* without common conſent, by act of parliament,” This 

evidently alludes to compulſory gifts; but does it prevent 
the ſubjeck from ſu ng: of his own free _, to ee his 
+ th and rope? 5 


In the year 1745 a committee was choſen for the diſ- 
poſal of the ſubſcription money, at Guildhall, London, con- 
fiſting of the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, their Deputies, 
| the Wardens of Companies, the City Chamberlain, the 

Maſter of the Rolls, the Twelve Judges, &c,—Could 


ALL 


\ 


ERS 
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ALL; THESE; GREAT - OFFICIAL CHARACTERS be unite for 


mee f . a 
Branz this, Lord Hardwicks toads, of thoſe voluptary. 


aids of 1745, that © Men of property, of all ranks, crowd-, 
ed in with liberal ſubſcriptions, beyond the examples of 


« former times, and uncompelled by any law; and yet in 


4 the moſt legal and rant manner.“ 


3 it is highly ludicrous to refle&t upon the affair 


of ſubſcriptions, that thoſe men Who endeavoured to re- 


vile parkamentary repreſentation the moſt, have been very : 
vociferous in their declamations, againſt any out door aid 

being given towards THE SUPPORT OF THE CONSTITU- 
tou! But had ' fmilar aids. been raiſed by certain clubs, for : 
certain purpoſes, would they have objected to the mode of fel - 


taxation, nom adopted by the liberal and the affluent ? 


As to Lord Shelburne's volunteer plan of 1782, upon 
which oppoſition quibbled ſo much; after his Lordſhip 
had ſuſpended the public mind, for ſome time, upon his 
meanning, he had better have remained i in filence, than 
have ſaid, that, By the plan of 1782, the officers were 
5 to have been appointed by THE PEOPLE: but i 


1 0 were to be . by THE CROWN,” 


n was his Lordſhip's mieaning, in 1782; yet fo 
explaining it, in 1794, with the deſtruction of France before 
his eyes, owing chiefly to the eſtabliſhing of two diſtinct 
military powers; the cenſorious will be ill-natured enough to 
explain it not much to his Lordſhip' 8 advantage ; eſpecially 
when they recolle& that his now coy political lover, Mr. Fox, 
fuled him in that year, when they quarrelled about the 
jockeyſhip of power © as a giant in promiſes, bat a pigmy in 
performances; as a man, not of a deſcription to command 
that faith and truft wha, in a . e. was 


- 
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us Pirr very properly and elegantly obſerved, upon 
this buſineſs, that “ an att merely voluntary, having the 
« fanttion of PARLIAMENT, mixed the zeal and warmth of 
% IDIVIDVAL WILL With. the power of LEGAL AUTHORITY, | 
te and gave an energy which no Law could do. What was 
16 ſo likely, he added, to put an end to the invading mena- 
« ces of France, as to ſee INDIVIDUAL EXERTION fuccouring 
and outrunning the vorcE and xrroars of PARLIAMENT.” 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 


Wu this att was about being ſuſpended by parliament, 
to check all Jacobin reforms, the oppoſition clamour to it 
was unbounded. If they have ridiculed all alarm hitherto, 
at our liberties being in danger, they are now become very 
great alarmiſts indeed, about liberties of a more partial na- 
ture. But the 1NNOCENT need not be under any dread, For 
jf there be any fault in the executive power, it is ini having 
ſhewn too much tardineſs, and too much — in their 
coercive meaſures. | | 


Tux ſuſpending of the een FREIE Act, July con- 
ſidered, is a ſtep, at this moment, very ſalutary and proper. 
Its ſuſpenſion is not owing to the executive power, or to 
parliament, but to CERTAIN CLUBS and CERTAIN SOCI1E» 
T1Es, Whoſe machinations rendered it abſolutely neceſſary ; 
for, if that act were not ſuſpended, in the hour of glaring 
conſpiracy, we ſhould ſoon have No Ars To ENFORCE! 


| Or what avail would be our r juſtly boaſted Conſtitution, 
were there not a power lodged in the boſom of pariiament, 
to inveſt the executive government, upon extraordinary 
occaſions, like the preſent, with ſuch an ample and reſpon- 
fable authority, as may enſure the Preſervation of that Con- 
 flitution? If there be no power, in a moment of peril - 
which menaces the deſtrution of THar act, and of L 
„ 4 
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Ae rs, to aur 1502 A CRIMINAL FEW, that we may there- 


by sEcURrRE THE LIBERTY OF THE, INNOCENT MANY, the 


Habeas Corpus Act would become that very inſtrument and 
cauſe of our ſlavery and ruin, which it was intended to 


Pre ent. 


£4 


quainting parliament with the pending danger, till com- 


motion and carnage had enſued, it would have been then 


very properly aſked, 


Wur was not this act uſpended, that the perſons of ſome 
might be confined, in order that the perſons of all had not 
been endangered by that liberty which CONSPIRATORS enjoy, 
merely by virtue of this act? 


| War did not thoſe who ker of theſe conſpirators, and 


who were to guard us againſt _ at leaſt/ aſs them 


where they could do no PRO ?- 


* only anfiver waſh have hn this: : Becauſe they had 


no s. by RAW; to do it. 


. — 2 5 next ee would be, did Son not 4ſt, 


and demand it, of PARLIAMENT? , 


To this it would have been anſwered,Becauſe they had 


. Hap government been culpably delicate or timid, in ac- 


too great a veneration for the Hales; Corpus act, the idol * 2 


defence of the nation: 


Tun EM voice would have then nere 


War do you tell 1 us to our idol fk our Defence? 7 ca 


it no longer by theſe names. It is our poiſon and our ruin 
if a fatal veneration for the Habeas Corpus act, has brought 


deſtruction upon us, and prevented the meaſures which 


alone could have ſaved us. We are now DEAD for fear f 
f | DEATH 


— 
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| DEATH! And we have LOST THIS ACT, and ALL THE EF» 
FECTS of it, FOR EVER, out of a ſuperſtitious dread of fufe 


Es TRALITORS: to a the __ of it FOR A SEASON |. 


80 en wah 1 hn the —— 3 W re- 
Heftions i in every patriotic boſom, had the executive power 
neglected to have laid the ſtate of the nation before parlia- 
ment, as to the conſpiracy againſt the Conſtitution ; and 
not have moved, in conſequence, for the ſuſpenſion of 


that act. "tha J 


Ir is proper here to obſerve, that although it has been 
ſuſpended nine times ſince the Revolution, it has never 
afforded matter for one complaint, And this is not at all 
wonderful, when it is conſidered as a ſtep which every 
adminiſtration have been compelled to adopt, with the ut- 
moſt reluctance. For in the execution of that ungracious, 
though neceſſary taſk, none can feel more uneaſineſs, and 
. pungent anxiety of mind, than thoſe whoſe duty it is to 

fulfil it without remiſſneſs or partiality. ] 


ExTRAORDINARY power muſt be entruſted ſomewhere, 
upon extraordinary occaſions ; and parliament veſt it moſt 
reaſonably, as they confine it to a ſeaſon of neceſlity only, 
and to thoſe whoſe reſponfibility forbids its abuſe, For at 
the end of its ſuſpenſion, could any ſerious charge be 
brought againſt the executive power for malice, wanton- 
neſs, or cruelty, parliament would ſhew as much indig- 
nation againſt them, as they have now ſhewn with regard 
to the conſpirators. | ö + 


jw the great and diſtinguiſhed characters, that now com- 
poſe the preſent miniſtry, would revolt at the idea of per- 
fo:ming one act of ſeverity, or injultice The humanity 
of Mr. Dundas, in. his ſituation of ſecretary of ſtate, has 
been warmly avowed more than once by oppoſition them- 
lelves, His philanthropy and his firmnels go * in hand: 
and 


-  BERTIEs of the . Empire. 


and his acknowledged manlineſs, his candour, and his 
integrity, render it utterly impoſſible for him ever to vio- 
late his nature, by the commiſfion of any harſh action. 
Let us not therefore be afraid of an adminiſtration whoſe 
lole aim is to rnrsz RVR THE CONSTITUTION, © But let 
us rather dread the wolves and the foxes that inſidiouſly 


_ fawn upon it, in order the more ſecurely to deſtroy it. 


As the Jacobites formerly exclaimed” againſt its ſuſpenſion, 
becauſe it prevented them from overturning the Conftitution p 
fo do the Facobins now; and for the ſame reaſon, | 


E 10 conelude, it is our duty to obſerve that the executive 
power has acted, on the preſent occaſion, with wiſdom void 


of raſkineſs, and with firmneſs void of rigour. The diſaf- 


feed have preſumed much upon a ſuppoſed tameneſs in the 
miniſter, which they perceive has turneU out to be fallacious. 
He dare not go to war. He dare not arm the people. 
He dare not ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus Act. Theſe 
uſed to be the exultations of the friends of anarchy, to em- 
bolden their abettors, and excite them on to ſcatter the ſeeds 
of diſorder and tumult throughout the kingdom. But fortu- 
nateby for the tranquillity of Britain, all theſe ſteps he has 
wiſely and vigorouſly taken; and in adopting each of them, 
he has not anticipated, but OBEYED, THE WISHES OF TRE 
GREAT BODY OF THE NATION. | 

i Denton of — we mean the Democracy of 
property, he wields with the ſpirit of his father. As to the 


democracy of an inferior nature, which it has been ſo much 


the faſhion with cexTAIN GENTLEMEN of late meanly and fla- 
gitiouſly to endeavour to wield; it can never be ſeperated 
from the other, to act againſt the country; while the pro- 

PLE of PROPERTY diſplay ſuch energy, and THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION ſuch vigilance, under an AMIABLE MONARCH, the — 
VIRTUOUS and PATRIOT GUARDIAN of eras RIGHTS and . Id 
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AS an INVASION of BRITAIN has been the darling ob- 
je& of France, ſince the reign of Lewis XIV, and 
as their object is the ſame, during the Nzw ANARCHY, as 
under the OLD MONARCHY, it may be conſidered as very 
proper and uſeful, by way of ArrENDIX to this H18TORY 
OF INVASIONS, to ſhew how their attempts may be de- 
feated, were even A LANDING to take place ; and to give the 
opinions of the moſt celebrated commanders, who have 
written upon tactics, as to ſome of the moſt prominent 
branches of military duty and diſcipline, that can be con- 
nected with a DEFENSIVE AR Mx, cavalry as well as infan- 
try, in caſe of invaſion. 5 
Ir muſt be obſerved, that, at the preſent moment, when 
ſuch invaſion has been ſo long threatened, by the Dema- 
gogues of France, an entire confidence in GOVERNMENT is 
abſolutely ueceſſary to our PRESERVATION; and the common 
danger ſhould produce an UN10N Or ALL, in the defence of 
their KING, their CONSTITUTZON, and their COUNTRY, 
Some, from fordid motives; others, from motives ini- 
mical to our Conſtitution, have treated all reports of invaſion 
as chimerical. To the latter, it is needleſs to reply, as 
they treacherouſly wiſh to put their country off its guard, 
by inſtilling ſuch ideas. To the former, it can only be 
ſaid, that allowing no invaſion to happen, which is the 
hope of every loyal and peaceable ſubjett ; yet, ſurely it is 
wiſe and provident, to prepare againſt the worſt, by be- 
ing armed and diſciplined, in order to be ready to repel any 
attempt that may be made, by a marauding horde, on our 
Property and our Liberty. As in croſſing Blackheath, at 
night, when highwaymen have been heard to threaten that 
road, it is prudent to go armed; ſo when the piratical 
ruffians of France, menace the plunder of -our country, 
and the butchery of its inhabitants, it is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſlary to be prepared for their reception. LN 
AT this criſis, then, every real friend to his country, 
ſhould ſtrengthen the hand of Government, by ſubſcribing 
to its defence; and by adopting every poſhble mode to 
Ee a | Fender 
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render us AN ARMED NATION, not to commit outrages upon 
ſociety, but to y&ESERVE OUR OWN FREEDOM, The man 
who ſneers at the danger, and decries ARMINC, is the man 
who wiſhes to ſee us undone ; that he may vainly hope, by 
anarchy, to wt upon the rum of his county. | 

In treating how all attempts to invade us, may be ren- 
dered abortive, it is abſolutely neceſſary to inculcate visr- 
LANCE, in counteracting the treacherous and dijaffefted ; and 
here we cannot help applauding 60 VERNMENT, for their 
late wisz and VIcoRoUS MEASUREs, For, in the events 
of an invaſion, or even at preſent, on the proſpect of one, 
evil diſpoſed perſons will uſe all their art to ſeduce, to 
miſlead, and to poiſon the public mind; ſo that ſhould it 
actually happen, they may the more eaſily divide the 
country, in order to palſy its exertions; to betray intel- 
ligence ; to create mutiny ; to promote deſertion; to aid 
the foe with neceſſaries; or openly to join them. 

Bs IDEs vigilance, the lower claſſes ought to be in- 
ſtructed in their duty, on fuch an occaſion ; that they may 
be guarded againſt the ſnares of all incendiaries. For the 
POOR MAN has hits PROPERTY at ftake, as well as the RICH. 
His MANUAL LABOUR ig his PROPERTY, And if, in caſe 
of anarchy, as in France, he receive no fair and adequate 
reward for involuntary fatigue, and unavailing induſtry; 
if he be compelled to labour for the ruin, inſtead of the 

| benefit of his fellow creatures; if he be dragged forth at 
all hours, to commit the crimes of robbery and murder; 
and if he cannot enjoy either perſonal ſecurity, or the 
comfortable recompence arifing — honeſt induſtry; he 
is as much deprived of his property and freedom, as if he 
were the richeſt man in the kingdom. This is ſtrictly the 
caſe of the lower claſſes in France. 5 

Nxxr to vigilance and inſtruction, which promote, in a 

reat degree, unanimity, religion, loyalty, zeal, diſeipline, 
þ + ton hk and firmneſs, are to be recommended, 

THE LANDHOLDER, the MANUFACTURER, THE ARTIZAN, 
and the FARMER, being in a manner, the protefors and the 
_ enſtruftors of the lower orders, they ought to embrace every 

opportunity of inſtilling theſe into the minds of their depen- 
dants; and by thus cheriſhing the flame of true patriotiſm, 
the nation can meet any invaſion with the utmoſt confidence 
and ſecurity. | . 

Bor above all, it is the buſineſs of THE cLERGY, inceſ- 
ſantly, during the preſent conflict, to blend the patriot duties 
with the religious and the moral obligations, in all their diſ- 
courſes, In the laſt century, they did too much, In the pre- 

ſent century, they do too Jittle, _ N 
| TL : Ir 
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Ir is not meant here, in treating of our beſt modes of de- 
Fence, and diſcipline, to dwell on the ſuperiority of our 
navy, and the impoſſibility of our receiving any great blow by 
land, while we are fo powerful at ſca. But allowing, which 
is highly improbable, that the French were to endeavour 
the making good a landing, or had made one with a great 
force, we fal ſele& from ſome of the beſt writers, their 
opinions, as to the mode to be adopted for our ſecurity, in 
either of theſe caſes. 55 | 
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The claſſical Mr. Edmonds, Remembrancer of the city of 


London, who wrote in the reiga of Queen Elizabeth, and 
who was very curious in ancient tactics, as well as the 
tactics in ule at that period, has left a very ſcarce and in- 
genious treatiſe on the queſtion, Whether or not it were 
beſt to oppoſe an enemy on his attempting to land upon the 
coaft, with an intention of invading and conquering the 
country, It was written ſoon after the defeat of the Ar- 
mada; when the nation, from that recent attempt, muſt 


have been well verſed in the general topic of defence 


from invaſion; and which was then again menaced by 
Philip of Spain. Mr. Edmonds words are: : 


Urox the circumſtance of landing, I ſhall handle that 


controverſy which has been often debated by our Engliſh 
commanders, © whether it be better, in queſtion of an inva- 
« ſion, and in the abſence of our ſhipping, to oppoſe an 
e enemy at his landing on our coaſt, or quietly ſuffer him 
« to put his men aſhore, and retire with our forces to ſome 
“ inland place, and there wait to give him battle?“ 
SUCH as firſt ſtarted this queſtion, and were of opinion 
that we ought not by any means to encounter an enemy at 
landing, as we might much endanger ourſelves and country, 
did not conſider the difference between countries that bor- 
der upon each other on the ſame continent, and thoſe that 
are disjoined by fo great a bar as the ocean. 


FIRST. 


IT may, be objected, that it is very difficult to, reſiſt an 


enemy at his landing, from the uncertainty of place as well 
a myo mg wg 8 4 


. mer 


- as of time, Being ignorant where he will attempt to land, 
We muſt equally defend all acceſfible places; to effect Which, 
it is requiſite that, according to the particular quality of 
every ſpot liable to be invaded, our defenſive forces muſt 
every where be ſufficient in ſtrength to repel the enemy. 
Conſidering, therefore, the great extenſion of our maritime 
parts, and the many landing places on our coaſt, it will re- 
quire a much greater number of men to defend them than 
this country can afford. ; | | | 
* 


ANSWER, 


IT cannot indeed be denied but the place of the enemy's 
landing will be doubtful, and therefore our great care muſt 
extend itſelf generally, to all acceſſible places. But that our 
defenſive forces are not ſufficient to guard in a competent 
manner all ſuch places as the- danger may require, ſhall be 
proved fallacious. NE: | . 


' QUR FORCES ARE SUFFICIENT, WITH GOOD 
GENERALSHIP AND POSITION, TO DEFEND 
ALL PARTS OF THE ISLAND. 


„ 


— 


Jo prove that our forces are ſufficient, we muſt neceſſa- 
rily enter into particulars. Being very well acquainted 
with the coaſt of Kent, I ſhall lay down a plan ſor its de- 
fence, which may be exactly followed by all maritime coun- 
ties where an invaſion can be expected. wn 
Ir is a ſhore of Nearly as large extent as any other 
county within the kingdom. From the point of Neſſe, by 
Lyd, which is the uttermoſt ſkirt upon the coaſt of Suſſex, 
to Margate, upon the coaſt of Eſſex, is, by computation, 
about twenty-four miles, But in this great extent of coaſt, 
not above one ſiæth part of it is 1 for the landing 
of ſuch a force, as would be neceſſary to invade this coun- 
try, with any proſpect of ſucceſs; partly owing to the 
hugeneſs of the cliffs, which incloſe a great part of that 
Kirt; and partly, as much of that ground which may be 
landed upon, has ſuch imminent and difficult places near 
Adjoining, that any army which might endeavour to land 
there, would find itſelf ſo ſtreightened, being oppoſed 2 
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with a ſmall force, that it could not eafily extricate itſelf, | 


fo as to advance into firm and tenable fighting ground, 
without apparent ruin of the whole invading army. 


BEs IDEs, it cannot be denied, but that generally, along ; 


the coaft of Kent, there are ſo many rocks, ſhelves, flats, 
and other impediments, that a navy of large ſhips can have 
no anchorage near the ſhore. The coaſt likewiſe lies ſo 
open to the weather, that the leaſt gale of wind may drive 


them from their anchors. All this duly conſidered, it ap- 


pears that this large coaſt will afford a far leſſer part fit for 
the landing of an army, than was at firſt imagined, Were 
it neceflary, I could make it evident, by a particular de- 
ſcription of the number, quantity, and quality of the 
places on the coaſt ; and thereby put the matter beyond 
all diſpute, | he 


MEANS TO GUARD EVERY MARITIME COUNTY 
IN THE SAME MANNER AS KENT, WHERE 
THERE IS THE LEAST DANGER OF 

XN INVASION, 8 


To ſhew that our forces, by a proper diſpoſition, ars 
able to afford every maritime county a ſafe and ſure guard 
from invaſion, I ſhall give a general plan of that means, 
adapted to the county of Kent; but which will ſerve as a 
guide, in a great degree, to the defence of other counties 
upon the coaſt, where the enemy is molt likely to land. 

I wovuLd obſerve this order: to make a triple diviſion of 
all the force appointed for this county. 1 ſhall ſuppoſe, 
for example, the number deſigned for the defence of Kent, 
to be 12,000. Of theſe, I ſhould ſtation gooo about the 


point of Nefſe zooo about Margate ; and 6000 about the 


center of the county, which I conceive to be Folkſtone, 
My greateſt care ſhould be, ſo to diſpoſe of them, as they 
might not only aid one another in the fame county; but, 
as every county borders upon another, ſo.in caſe of emer- 
gency, they ſhould mutually help one another, 

Ir the enemy, for inſtance, ſhould attempt a landing 


about Nee, not only the 6000 ſtationed about Folkflone - 
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ſhould march to the aid of the gooo ſtationed about that 
place; but, it being the neareſt part of Kent to the county 
of SUSSEX, ſuch forces too, as were in the neighbourhood, 
in that county, and ſo likewiſe of the reſt. From this we 
may perceive how great a force would be aſſembled in a few 
hours, for the reinforcement of any place that might be in- 
vaded. As to the quartering of the troops, eſpecial care muſt 
be had to the places of danger, according to their importance. 
My meaning is not to lodge them cloſe together, but to 
ſtretch them along the a by regiments and companies, 
as the country could beſt afford to entertain them. 

As to the uncertainty of the time when the invaders may 
attempt a landing, in anſwer to the latter part of the firit 
ohjection, I hold it abſolutely requiſite that our forces ſhould 
be diſciplined, aſſembled, and ſtationed properly, before the 
enemy ſhould be diſcovered near our coaſt, ready to make a 
landing. For, at ſuch a moment, ſt would be a groſs ab- 
ſurdity to imagine that men could be ſuddenly aſſembled 
without confuſion, and make ſo long a march with ſuch ex- 
pedition as the neceſſity of the occaſion would require. 


SECONDLY, 


I,x may be objected that all our landing- places are of ſuck 
diſadvantage for the defenſive troops, that it would be of no 
avail to endeavour the repulſe of an invading army at its 
landing. Such places being open and plain, they yield no 

ſhelter from the fury of the enemy's artillery, with which 
their long-boats and landing veſſels will be plentifully ſup- 
plied ; and, beating upon the beach, as moſt of the landing- 
. are open and plain, the invaders would ſo annoy us, 
— our troops would not, unſheltered, be able to ſuſtain 
their fire, | e | 


+ | | ANSWER, | 


As to the diſadvantage of the place, in regard to the 
artillery of the invaders, it is true that ſuch places as would 
afford the enemy an eaſy ſhore to land on, are chiefly plain, 
open, and deprived of all covert. What then? Shall a 
ſoldier uſe no art to counteract the diſaavantages of nature ? 
I make no doubt but an ingenious commander would ũſe ſuch 
Jkill and induſtry upon the moſt indefenſible place, the beach 
itſelf, as might give ſufficient ſecurity to his forces, and out- 

weigh the advantages that the enemy might otherwiſe poſ- 
ſeſs; beſides we can eaſily overcome all theſe difficulties, and 
ule the benefit of the firm land to repel an enemy, weakened 

With the ſea, tofſed with the billows, troubled with his wea- 
22 . bons, 
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ons, beſides many other diſcouragements that are preſented” 
to him, both from the land and the ſea. 
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AN ohjèction may ariſe from the diſparity of numbers, and 
condition of the forces of either party. For it muſt be granted, 
that the defendants being obliged to guard ſo many places at 
once, cannot furniſh ſuch numbers to every particular place 
for defence, as the offenſive invaders. As to the quality of 
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the forces, it is without diſpute that a great and potent Prince, 


for ſuch a one it muſt be, that undertaketh to invade the 
territogies of ſo abſolute (theſe are his words) and well-obey- 
ed a Princeſs as her Majeſty, (Queen Elizabeth) is; he 
would embark the flower of his ſoldiery, beſides be aſſiſted 
with the gallant troops of volunteers, which commonly at- 
tead ſuch ſervice. How then can it be imagined, the time 
and place of their attempt being uncertain, that the de- 
fendants ſhould equal ſuch invaders, in ſpirit, ſkill, and 
experience? | | 1 

| ANSWER, 


As to the third objection, this briefly ſhall be ſufficient ; 
that we are not ſo much to regard that our forces equal them 
in number, as to ſee that they are ſufficient for the nature of 
the place, in caſe of an enemy's landing. For in places of 
difficult acceſs, we know that a ſmall number is able to oppoſe 
a great force: and we doubt not but, all circumſtances duly 
conſidered, 'we ſhall proportionably equal the enemy both in 
the number and the quality of their forces ; always, however, 
preſuppoſing, that the ſtate ſhall never be deſtitute of a ſuffi- 
cient number of troops, trained and exercifed in a competent 
manner, to defend their country from foreign enemies. 

Tnuus much concerning the anſwers to thoſe three reaſons, 
which ſeem to prove that an enemy is not to be reſiſted at 
his landing. If we but look a little to the hazards and in- 
conveniences that attends him at that juncture, and the ad- 
vantages he gains by a firm and proper landing, we ſhall 

eaſily diſcover the folly of this opinion. 
Firſt, By allowing him to land unmoleſted, we give him 
leave to live upon the ſpoil of the country, which, in ſo plen- 
tiful a kingdom as England, cannot be prevented by any 
waſting, ſpoiling, or withdrawing, of our proviſions; as we 
have no ſtrong towns at all, ſufficient to ſecure them. 
© Secondly, Obedience, which at other times, is willingly 
given to Princes, is then often greatly weakened ; and all 
neceſſary means to maintain a war, is ſometimes in an in- 
vaſlon, rather unwillingly drawn from the ſubject. 35 
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Thirdly, Opportunity is given to malecontents, either to 
make head themſelves, or to fly over to the enemy. 

Fourthly, Tt would be madneſs to hazard a kingdom upon 
one ſtroke, after ſuffering the enemy to land, having it in 
5 our power to prevent him; beſides not conſidering many 
other diſadvantages which ſuch an occaſion would diſcover 
to us, when it was too late. 1 85 
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General Lloyd, ſo celebrated for pointing out all that 
could be done, by aa invaſion of En — ; and all that 
: might be done, by defending it againſt invaders, was an 
officer in the Pruſſian ſervice, in 1754. A plan being 
\ then forming, by France, for invading this country, 
1 1. Mr. Lloyd was ſent out here, by the Duc de Belliſle, 
* 5 then miniſter at war, to examine all the coaſt and the 
EE | x contiguous country, oppolite France, which he effec- 
tually accompliſhed in the year 1756; and once before, 
in the year 1745. He afterwards died, in the ſervice of 
f England, and a penſioner upon the Chelſea eſtabliſh- 

1 - : 

| 


-ment, 


The following opinions of General Lloyd, upon the de- 
fence of England, againſt invaſion from France, muſt, 
therefore, be very acceptable at this moment, This, 
treatiſe was written about the year 19779, when the com- 
bined French and Spaniſh fleets were in the Channel, 
and when we were in ſome dread of an invaſion, 


1 | - HIS IN TRODUCTION. | 
3 4 _ | Wunrs the terrors of an invaſion and its eonſequences, 


hang over our heads, it 1s the duty of every man to con- 
1 tribute, With his perſon and advice, to the ſupport of the 
| ſtate ; and point out the means which appear proper, to 
| defeat the deſigns of our enemies. With this view I have 
written the following diſcourſe on the. ſuppoſed invaſion, 
and hope it may ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to render it ous” 

| | S3 
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leſs; and inſpire government, as well as the nation in 
general, with that confidence which the ſituation of our 
affairs require, | | 

As an invaſion of England, with a powerful army, may 
be attended with fatal conſequences, I ſhall confine my 
obſervations to that alone, and endeavour to ſhew how it 


may be fruſtrated. 


4 


DIFFICULTIES THAT AN INVADING ARMY 
MUST ENCOUNTER, IN ENGLAND, FROM 
tTS BEING A CLOSE COUNTRY, AND 
FULL OF DEFILES, OR NARROW 

| P ASSES. a 


ENGLAND, in general, is not only very hilly, but alſo, 
for the moſt part, full of incloſures. As you come from 
Exeter, for inſtance, towards London, it is fo incloſed 
with hedges and ditches, that for many miles together, 

ou do not find ground ſufficiently open to form twenty 
battalions upon; ſo that the high road, where an enemy 
can alone march, is one continued paſs, or defile, winding 
at the foot of the mountains, or through the incloſures. 
Thoſe mountains and hedges —_— 3 occupied, an 
enemy cannot advance a ſtep; and if he is once engaged in 
them, he can never extricate himſelf out of the narrow 
labyrinth, and will be forced to lay down his arms. 

Wx therefore poſſeſs ſo many advantages over an in- 
vading foe, that if we avail ourſelves of them, there can 
be no room left to fear the event of the invaſion, with 
which we are now threatened. + Fon N 

iſt, The face of the country is generally coſe, where 
an army, in the courſe of many miles, cannot find room to 
form and act in; or ſo full of defiles, or narrow paſſes, 
formed by mountains, hills, foreſts, rivers, moraſles, 
hedges, &c. where the road is ſo contracted that few men 
only can advance in front. ; 

2ndly. It forces them, therefore, to march in one co- 
lumn; and this difficulty alone overbalances almoſt every 


other advantage, | 
| | | B77, gdly. The 
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- gdly. The invading French can bring but little cavalry ; 


which, from the nature of the country, may not, if we 
chuſe it, ever have an opportunity of acting. 


Athly. They can have no artillery, and not many field- 
pieces, compared to what we can bring into the field. 

gthly. They can have no other proviſions but what 
they bring with them ; which, however abundant it may 
feem, will laſt only for a ſhort time, 7 

6thly. They can never have a ſufficient number of 
Horſes and carriages to tranſport their ſtores, artillery, 
baggage, proviſions, &c. which will retard their march, 
ſs that they cannot advance above a mile or two in the 
day. ; | 
Nur. When they proceed from the ſhore, they can 


form no magazines in the country, and muſt be ſupplied 


from their original depot ; and when their line of commu- 
nication is protracted, to a certain length, half their army 
will not be ſufficient to eſcort their convoys, which you 
may, and muſt intercept. This will not only retard their 
progreſs, but very ſoon ſtop them entirely, and force their 
army to go back. They have but this alternative ; to gain 
a great and deciſive victory, or abandon the enterprize, 
They cannot remain on the ſpot, in a cloſe country, ſur- 
rounded by mountains on every fide, and thoſe occupied 


by our troops; and we have nothing to do, but to profit 


of theſe advantages, and avoid a general action. 

8thly, They cannot ſend detachments, or deviate from 
the great road, or paſs, without being. expoſed to certain 
deſtruction; whereas we, availing ourſelves of every croſs 
road and path, can, without riſk, attack their whole line 
of march, and ſoon throw it into confuſion, They can 
act on that only; whereas, we can act when and where 


we pleaſe. 


gthly. Though the frontier of England is very extenſive, 
and therefore ſeems very difficult to be defended ; yet, 
upon a due examination, it will -be always found, that 
ſuch a frontier can be attacked only in a few points, and 
that theſe points are fixed and determined by the nature 
and poſition or the countries at war. An army, like a 
traveller, muſt neceſſarily depart from a given point, and 


omen to a given point in the enemy's country. The 


ine which unites theſe points, I call the line of operation. 
It is manifeſt, that all deviation from this, and all delays in 
purſuing the march, are ſo much time loſt ; and in the 
end, will force an enemy to return, either for want of 
ſubſiſtence, or by bad weather, &c. To diminiſh the 
difficulties which oppoſe the progreſs of the main army 0 

| yr | . 5 ; tne 
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on with caution and prudence ; and, 
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the line of operation, ſometimes a corps is made to act on 
another line, to create a line of diverſion; but ſuch a corps 


can never produce a ſolid advantage, if you attend to the 


main point, and fruſtrate the deſigns of the principal 
army. | Bs Hg. | 
10thly. An offenſive war, it appears from hence, muſt 


be proſecuted with the utmoſt vigour and activity, on the 


part of the invading army; and nothing leſs than complete 
victories can render it ſucceſsful. . | 
1ithly, A defenſive war muſt conſequently be carried 
— all things, a 
eneral action is to be avoided. You oppoſe the enemy in 
ront, by occupying ſtrong poſts, and with the remainder 
of your forces you act on his flanks and rear; which, in a 
ſhort time, will reduce him, though much ſtronger, to fall 
back, and approach his depots. If King Harold had fol- 
lowed this anne, it is probable we ſhould have known 
William the Conqueror by his defeat only. | 
_ 12thly. An invading army, which acts over a branch of 
the ſea, muſt occupy ſome convenient and ſafe harbour, 
He muſt gain a great and deciſive battle; or by ſkilful 
manceuvres, force the enemy to abandon ſuch a tract of 
country as will, in a great meaſure, ſupport the aſſailant, 
For if he depends in the ſmalleſt degree on ſhipping, and 
a precarious navigation for ſupplies, he cannot proſecute 


any ſolid operation; and ſucceſſi ve campaigns will be con- 


ſumed in fruitleſs and unmeaning excurſions. Troops 
muſt, however, return to the ſhore, to take up their win+ 


ter quarters; and at laſt, his men and money being ex- 


hauſted, he periſhes totally, or abandons the enterprizc 
with loſs and ignominy, PS] | » 


»Y KT; 


preſent caſe. * 
I is evident, that Breſt is the point from whence the 


Lr us now apply the principles eſtabliſhed above, to the 


French muſt depart ; - becauſe all their operations, even 


when they have landed, are connected with, and depend 
upon their fleet. But as all operations, which depend on 
| OO 2 navigation, 
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navigation, are from its nature precarious, and liable to 2 
thouland difficulties, they muſt have likewiſe, a place of 
| arms in this country, a ſpacious harbour as near their own 
. coaſt. as poſſible, &c. and beſides theſe advantages, abſo- 
lutely required, the place muſt be ſo ſituated, that by march- 
ing a few miles inland, they can occupy ſuch a poſt as 
will render them maſters of a tract of country behind their 
army, ſufficient to ſupply it with ſubſiſtence, on their ſtops ; 
without which, no progreſs can be made, nor can they re- 
main for any conſiderable time in any part of the country. 
The plan which offers theſe advantages, is the moſt eligible 
they can fix upon, : . 


— 


- 
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' Ds , | PLYMOUTH 


Axswas perfectly this deſcription. It is a ſafe and 
convenient harbour, near the coaſt of France ; and could 
they poſſeſs it, by marching only to Chudleigh, the in- 
- vaders would be maſters of Cornwall, Devonſhire, and 
part of Somerſetſhire, where they can find proviſions in 
- abundance; which will enable them to proſecute their opera- 
tions, and penetrate further into the country; or if they” 
choſe to remain there, it would be a difficult matter to drive 
them back, as they would have a fleet at Plymouth. | 


WP 


* 


PORTSMOUT RH. 


Tus only place next to Plymouth, which can ſerve the 
purpole of the enemy, is Portſmouth. It has two fine roads, 
| St. Helen's and Spithead, and a very ſafe harbour. The 
= town and the dock, on the land-ſide, are fortified, and can- 
not be taken without a regular fiege : the undertaking of 

which is very difficult, though we had no ſhips to . 5 
| | 6 
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The ifland of Portſea, lies very low, and does not fur- 
niſh the neceſſary materials to carry on the works, required 


on ſuch occaſions. The enemy muſt occupy Goſport, with 


part of his army, while the remainder carries on the ſiege; 
and if we are maſters of Portſdown,' and can confine. him to 


the iſland, we are always able to ſuccour the place, and force 


him to retire, which he would find very difficult. 


LV. B. Since General Lloyd wrote the above, Government 
have made it their great object to fortify Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth in ſuch a manner, as to render thoſe great arſenals 
almoſt impregnable againſt any force whatever, } 8 


* . N 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Wauen I conſidered, at firſt, the poſition of the Iſle of 
Wight, I thought that an enemy might occupy it, and with 
15,000 or 20,000 men, keep poſſeſſion of the whole ground; 
but having lately examined it, with proper attention, I 
believe now that it is abſolutely impoſſible. This iſland 
runs from eaſt to welt, and is generally interſected with very 
high mountains, whoſe baſis run quite to the ſhore. On the 
ſouth ſide of the iſland, they rife by ranges, like an amphi- 
theatre, almoſt perpendicular, forty or fifty feet high ; and 
the ſummits, excepting in a very few. places, to above a 


thouſand ; ſo that if any troops are poſted on them, there is 


no poſſibility of landing. HE 
Txt only place where it is leſs difficult, is in Brading 
Bay, oppoſite St. Helen's Road. This is a ſmall creek, be- 
tween two very high hills, which being occupied, will prevent 
a landing. On the ſouth ſide is a bay, where the ſhore is 
low, and very proper for debarking troops ; but Sand-down 


Fort defends. that bas very well. From thence to the 


weſternmoſt point, and the Needles, no place can be 


founa where a landing can be attempted, if there is the 
leaſt oppoſition : Beſides the coaſt is ſo open and dangerous, 
that a boat, much leſs a fleet, cannot lay at anchor, an hour, 
without the utmoſt riſk of periſhing, 

From the Needles to Ride, you may land any where, 


ami a fleet may anchor in ſafety, there being a ſufficient 


depth 


7 
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depth of water to come through the Needles, all the way 
to Spithead. The channel between the Needles and Hurſt 
Caſtle, is narrow, but it is ſafe for the largeſt veſſels ; but in 
caſe of an enemy attempting that paſſage, it would be next 
to an impoſſibility to ſucceed. | Raw pn 
- Tgoven- the difficulties which occur in landing on the 
ſouth ſide of the Ifle of Wight, and indeed of approaching. 
it, yet if no oppoſition is made, it might be effected; how- 
ever, if we. confider the extent of the iſland, the great 
number of very high mountains, and of places to land from 
our fide, it will appear that 20,000 men would not be able to 
occupy it in ſuch a manner as to prevent our taking it from 
them. They muſt fortify all the ſhore oppoſite the New 
0 Foreſt, as well as all the downs or mountains behind them; 
| for there is no ſpot on the whole iſland where the moſt ex- 
tenſive fortreſs could in any degree; ſecure the poſſeſſion of - 
it to the French. If it is placed on the ſouth ſhore, there 1s 
neither bay nor harbour ; and by our occupying ſome neigh- 
bouring mountains, the garriſon would be ſtarved in it. 

Tn ſame difficulty will occur if placed in the center, or 
on the Northern ſhore, at Cowes, Yarmouth, &c. from 
whence I conclude, that while England exiſts as a nation, 
an enemy cannot keep the Tile of Wight a month, though there 
were 30,000 men in it. Ts 4 


— 
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From Poriſmouthi to Harwich, there is no harbour or road 
" which can, in any degree, anſwer the purpoſes of an enemy, 
who intends to land a conjiderable army, and make war in the 
country. The difficulty, though very great, does not con- 
fiſt in debarking 40,000 men. It is alſo neceſſary that they 
ſhould have a COMMOD1OUS and SAFE HARBOUR; a PLACE of * 
ARMS;-. and be ſo ſituated, as to keep a SURE and EASY COM- 
' MUNICATION with, FRANCE, efpectally with BREST. 
_ Sucnu aplace is not to be found on the whole coaſt, except 
Plymouth and Portſmouth, of which enough has been already 
faid, The Dutch fleet came up the river very well; but how 
long did they remain there? a few hours only; conſider, be- 
fides, the great difference there is between coming from by 
Bi coa 
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coaſt of Holland, with twenty men of war, to make a 
ridiculous bravado, which laſted 24 hours, or coming from 
Breſt with a fleet, and four or five hundred tranſports to 
invade us, and carry oh a war in the heart of our country. 
The one is eaſy; the other impracticable. 11 


[N.' B. This opinion of ſo great an engineer as General 
Lloyd, that an attempt to invade us with a great force by the 
RIVER THAMES IS IMPRACTICABLE, although it ought to quiet 
the minds of the inhabitants in the metropolis, as to no im- 
mediate danger, yet they ought not to be the leſs alert in arm - 
ING and SUBSCRIBING for the GENERAL DEFENCE of the 
country, For, were the French marauders to make good a land- 
ng, through the remifſneſs of our fellow-ſubjefs, the PLUNDs R- 
ING * THE CAPITAL would be the chief object of their ambi- 
tion. 


A GREAT INVASION CAN ONLY BE IN 
THE WEST. 


Troven I am convinced that AN INVASION neither will nor 
can be made in Sufſex, Kent, or higher up; I do not think it 
impoſſible, that, in order to fhilitate the operations of their 
MAIN ARMY, the enemy may threaten DIFFERENT and DIS- 
| TANT PARTS of the COAST ;—but no SOLID OPERATION can, 
en my opinion, be EXECUTED but in THE WEST. 


a 


GENERAL DEFENCE, UPON THAT SUPPOSITION. 


WHENEVER a tract of country is to be defended, reaſon 
points out the neceſſity of occupying ſome central poſitions, 
with ſtrong corps to the right and left, to ſtoß the enemy till 
the whole can be collected. The line we have to defend, ex- 
tends from Plymouth to Dover. Portſdown is the central 
point in that line. I would therefore recommend that a t/:7d 
part of our army be placed there, and in the _ . 

| nother 
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Another third, on Hall Down Hill, beyond Exeter. And the 
remaining third, in the limits between Suſſex and Kent, on 
that branch of the river Medway, called the Teiſe. 


Ix an attempt is made to the Weſtward, the body encamp- | 


ed at Portſmouth will march thither, and join that on Hall 
Down, which I ſuppoſe. inſtantly in motion, where the in- 


vaſion is attempted. The body placed in Suſſex may remain 


there; and, by a movement to the right or to the left, be any 
where, as occaſion may require; and eaſily repulſe every 
attempt made on that coaſt. 


aue have already quoted, | 


* 
\ 


 $SUPPOSING A LANDING AT PLYMOUTH OR 
_PORTSEA, 


4 


Suourp the enemy land at Plymouth, which I think 
moſt probable that he would attempt, the force there would 
be able to diſpute the ground till the troops on Hall Down 


can come to their aſſiſtance ; and it does not require 24 hours 


march. Oppoſed in front the corps at Plymouth, which 
is covered by the works railing there,“ as well as by the 
natural ſtrength of the country, and attacked in the rear by 


the troops coming from Hall Down; an enemy, though far 


ſuperior in number, would find himſelf greatly embarraſſed. 
* SURROUNDED by the ſea, by ſtrong torts, and a ſtronger 


country, occupied by 15,000 or 20,000 men, without ground 
fufficiently to form a line, I do not conceive it poſſible how he 


could avord a total overthrow. There is not a ſpot about 
Plymouth, if properly occupied, and protected by the moſt 
inconſiderable works, but will require a fiege to force you, 
which cannot be undertaken while you have any body of 
troops in the neighbourhood. - | | 


1 


* Theſe are now completed. . 


3 [N. B. This idea of dividing the defenſive army into three 
parts, is nearly the ſame with that of Mr. Edmonds, uE. 
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Tux ſame difficulties, and much greater, will occur to an 
' Memny in the iſland of Portſea. He can neither ſubſiſt there, 
nor from the adjacent country, if we have a camp on Portſ- 
down, and another in the New Foreſt. 

From what we have ſaid, it ſeems evident that no in- 
vaſion can take place, until our fleet, entirely drove out of 
the ſea, is forced to hide itſelf for a confiderable time in ſome 

harbour; and that ſuch an invaſion cannot be proſecuted with 
any probability of ſucceſs, unleſs the enemy is maſter of PLY- 
MOUTH or PORTSMOUTH, 


THE ENEMY IN POSSESSION OF PLYMOUTH. 

Bur let us ſuppoſe the enemy in full poſſeſſion of Ply- 
mouth. He cannot remain there for ever. In a ſhort time, 
he will be forced to penetrate further into the country, in 
order to procure ſupplies of previſions, or abandon his poſt, 
for want of them. | 

Forry or fifty thouſand men are not ſufficient to remain 
there with any ſafety, They muſt therefore advance into 
the country, or abandon it. 

Tux only deciftve operation they could execute, would 
be, to leave 10,000 men at Plymouth, and with the remain- 
der, proceed directly to Hall Down, between Chudleigh 
and Exeter, which is about g6 miles from Plymouth. There 
is no paſſing between the-enemy's right, and the ſea; and, 
by an eaſy movement on the left, he is in the mountains, 
through which all the weſtern roads muſt paſs towards Corn- 
wall, By taking this poſition, the enemy would be maſter 
of Devonſhire and Cornwall, which would furniſh ſubſiſtance 
in abundance, and, having Te:gnmouth, Torbay, and Dart- 
mouth very near, he would alſo receive from France whatever 
he wanted. 
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Poss Esskp of theſe advantages, and having a very ſtrong 
country, eaſily to be defended, it would become difficult 
to drive him back. It is therefore incumbent upon us, 
to poſt ourſelves ſo, that we may be near enough to prevent 


an invading army from penetrating into the country, ſup- 


poling we ſhould not be able to hinder it from taking Ply- 
mouth, which is the height of improbability. But allow- 
ing this, as it is all a cloſe country, or full of defiles, u- 
BER 2s nothing, and DISPOS?TLION every thing, In ſuch a 
country, points only can be attacked, and by a given num- 


Ber of men only. So that if you occupy theſe points, though 
-otherwiſe much inferior to the enemy, you may bring more 


men into action than he, and conſequently prevail. Beſides, 
theſe points may be ſuch as to enable you to attack him in 
front, flank, and rear, at the ſame tine. ; 


' [Here General Lloyd exemplifies very minutely, the 
inſurmountable difficulties that an invading army would 
have to encounter, from Plymouth to Saliſbury, We 


ſhall give, in his own words, his remarks on the roads 


from thence to London.] 


From Saliſbury, two roads go fowards London. The 
firſt by Andover, Baſingſtoke, Bagſhot, Egham, Staines, 
&c. Near the ſeven, mile ſtone, a branch goes by Stock- 
bridge, over ſome very high hills, and joins it at Baſing- 
ftoke. This branch paſſes through an open country, which 
however, being very high, offers many excellent camps, The 
firſt is alſo carried for ſome miles, through an open country ; 
but about Andover, and from thence to Baſingſtoke, and 
Hartford Bridge, it is very cloſe. The other road goes by 
Rumſey, Farnham, &c. through a country which is ſtill 
more cloſe than the former ; and in proportion, affords greater 
advantages in attacking the enemy, . 1 

Ix is needleſs to proſecute this deſcription any further; 
becauſe I am perſuaded that NO ARMY, HOWEVER NUMEROUS, 
wall ever be able to penetrate FORTY MILES into the country, 
IF FROPER METHODS ARE TAKEN TO, OPPOSE 1TH; and if we 


know how to avail ourſelves of the NUMBERLESS RESOURCES 


which may be drawn from the FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

_* I Havs beſides, no doubt, from the known experience, 
firmneſs, and abilities of the commander in chief, Lord 
Amherſt, that the event, ſhould an invaſion take place, 
will juſtify the high truſt that his majeſty has placed in him, 
and fully anſwer the expectations OF THE PUBLIC, 

. Bi 5 5 
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DIFFI- 


DIFFICULTIES OF A FRENCH ARMY IN AD- 
VANCING FROM EXETER TO LONDON. 


— 


Wurx we penetrate, with great and heavy armies, into 
an enemy's country, it is with a view to conquer ſome pro- 


vinces, fortreſſes, &c. and finding nothing on the road to 
ſubſiſt upon, we have fxed and determined points to lodge our 


ſtoret and proviſions. Hence they are tranſported to the ar- 


my, which muſt proceed from theſe given points, to other 
fixed and determined points in the enemy's country, if you 
carry on an offenſive war. The line which unites theſe 
points, is called the line of operation. On the good or bad 
choice of this line, the final event of the war chiefly 
depends. 1 | | 

LET us illuſtrate this, by an example; an invaſion of 
England, from the ſide of Plymouth. We will ſuppoſe an 
enemy's army to conſiſt of 40, ooo foot, and 10,000 horſe, 


beſides thoſe required for the train of artillery, bread 


waggons, officers horſes, . &c. which will amount to as 
many more. This army is at Exeter, and purpoſes to ad- 
vance to London, and has all its magazines at Exeter, I 
have only go, ooo men, I encamp as near Exeter as I can; 
and by occupying advantageous poſts, which the country 
every where affords to a defenſive army, I will force him 
| yo gy a fortneght in marching to Dorcheſter or Bland- 
ord. : | 
I apyosx, till then, the enemy in front, with ſmail 
parties only on his flanks; but when he is arrived thirty 
or forty miles. from Exeter, from which place alone he 
draws his ſubſiſtence ; inſtead of oppoſing him in front, 
with all my forces,'I place 10,000 men on his line of 
march, ten on his left flank, and the remaining ten along 
depots at Exeter. | 

Tre laſt will be diſtributed in four or five corps, along 
that line, and form a chain from one end to the other ; ſo 
that a ſingle waggon cannot paſs unobſerved, and conſe- 
quently will be taken or attacked by ſome one or other of 
' theſe parties. | 


his line of operation, which goes from his camp to his 
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Ax hundred men will deſtroy as many waggons, by 
diſperſing the drivers, taking away, or killing the horſes, 
breaking the carriages, &c. The enemy, muſt therefore 
ſend a ſtrong body of troops, 10,000 men, for example, 
to eſcort a great convoy. | 

I THEN make a motion to the right, with my whole 
army; ſo that my left comes acroſs his left, my center and 
| right go many miles beyond it, In whatever manner the 

eſcort is diſtributed, as part in the front, part in the cen- 
ter, and part in the rear of the convoy, I ſay that neither 
ten nor even 20,000 men can preſerve it ; becauſe theſe 
are chained to their convoy, and cannot quit it, nor the 
ſtation they occupy, Whereas, my troops can engage, and 
attack, bow, when, and where they pleaſe. RCs. 

Tux x can attack and amuſe the eſcorts, in a paſs or a 
wood, which of courſe obliges the whole. to ſtop; while. 
two or three thouſand men, in ſmall parties, attack the 
chain of waggons, from one end to the other. If ey 
ſucceed in ſome places only, the whole will ſoon be dil- 


peried. . | . 


[The general thus ſhews, in a maſterly manner, how 
any invadiog army may be harraſſed, procraſtinated, or 
cut off in its march; and his obſervations are equally appli- 
cable to one place as another, The defenſive army having all 
their ſtores brought to them by the country ; the offenſive 
army being always obliged to weaken their main body, in 
order to eſcort proviſions, J | „ | 


2 
82 


ON THE INVASION OF THE METRO POLIS. 


O the coaſt of England there are three harbours, where 
2 great fleet may ride with ſafety, The enemy muſt take 
one of them. Suppoſe it done, and that the Engliſh have 
not a ſhip left. Suppoſe farther, that there is a French. 
army of 60,000 men, encamped on Blackheath, and off 
London Bridge. | TS 

I say there are 200,000 men in England, who have bore 
arms. 1 will put the half on horſeback, and the other half 
remains on foot; mix them as circumſtances require. 


Then 
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Then I place go, ooo men in Surrey and Suſſex, and as 
many in Eſſex, who act on the enemy's line; which, on 
that ſuppolition, muſt go towards the Downes; there being 
no other place where hs fleet can anchor. 0 97 

Svos a diſpoſition being made, and only half the num- 
ber of men we propoſe employed, I aſk any officer, any 
man of ſenſe, what will become of the enemy's army on 
Blackheath, or in any other given point, ſixty or feventy 
miles from the coaſt ? It muſt periſh; for undoubtedly 
no army can ſubſiſt on a line of fuch length, as is that from 
France to Blackheath, over. a branch of the ſea; and pe- 
netrate into the country, while we have an army of 30,000 
or 40,000 men only to oppole their ſupplies. oF 

No army can ſubſiſt in a country, unleſs it draws all, or 
the greateſt part of its ſubſiſtence, from the country itſelf, 
and of courſe poſſeſſes a great tract behind it, and on every 

ſide, to the right and left. For if you act on the enemy's 

line, he muſt retire; and though he ſhould be in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch a tract of country as we ſuppoſe, he cannot keep 
it, unleſs he is maſter of one or more ſtrong' places, to 
enable him to ſeperate his troops, and put them into win- 
ter quarters. | | eee EAR 


f 


LORD. BOLINGBROKE. 


Although Lord Bolingbroke was a politician, and not a mili- 
tary man; yet, as he was confeſſed to be a nobleman of 
reat genius, and is much admired for many parts of 
his writings, we cannot reſiſt giving the following ex- 
tract from the Craftſman, on invaſion, as it was written 
by his lordſhip. | 


Nozop can be ignorant, that the neceſſary preparations 
for an effectual invaſion of this iſland, take up a great deal 
of time, and require ſuch a number of ſhips, both for tranſ- 
ports and convoys, that all Europe muſt be faſt aſleep, if it 
mould paſs unobſerved, | 1 
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Bur let us ſuppoſe. that a foreign power ſhould conjure 
uꝑ a great naval armament all on a ſudden, without any bo- 
dy's notice, and find means to ſteal into England, by the 
aſſiſtance of a dark night, or a favourable wind; yet I ſhould 
be glad to know, what they are to do when they get here ; 
for, though they might land upon us in ſuch a clandeſtine ' 
manner, I preſume it would not be altogether ſo eaſy for 
them to fculk back again; or a very difficult matter for us, 
to intercept their ſupplies. | 2 

- SUPPOSE then, that 20,000 men, of which very few can 
be horse, are landed in England, without any human proba- 
bility of being ſupplied from abroad, this army can never 
march 20 miles into the country; for they cannot put them- 
themſelves in a marching poſture, in leſs than a fortnight or 
three weeks; and by that time, we may have 100,000 mi- 
litia, drawn down upon them ; whereof 10,000 ſhall be 
horſe, and as many dragoons as we pleaſe ; and if this mili- 
tia does nothing elſe but drive the country; cut off their 
foragers and ſtragglers; poſſeſs themſelves of the defiles ; 
and intercept proviſions ; their army muſt be deſtroyed in a 
ſhort time. of ard 

Ir this reaſoning is juſt, in any degree, and it was never 
yet anſwered, what danger can we poſſibly apprehend from 
ſuch an invaſion ; when our militia is backed with a body 
of ſeveral thouſand regular troops, beſides a ſufficient 
number to man our garriſons, and ſecure Scotland ? 

Tuis was the opinion of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
who declared, upon a very important occaſion, that he 
would undertake to defeat any body of men, which could 
poſſibly be landed upon us by ſurprize, with only his own 
regiment of guards, two or three regiments of dragoons, 
and ſuch a train of artillery as he could eaſily draw out 
againſt them ; whereas, they could not poſlibly bring any 
with them, of any conſequence. - Beſides, it ought to be 
conlidered, that having no fortified towns to ſecure them- 
ſelves, till people could come in to join them, it would be 


4 


impoſſible for them to ſtand long againſt ſuch a force. 
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MILITARY HORSEMANSHIP, 
CHIEFLY EXTRACTED FROM THE EARL OF PEMBROKE'S 
CELEBRATED TREATISE ON EQUITATION. 


Our illuftrious Author has long been held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion and we preſume the following Extracts will be found 
not only of ſervice to the FENCIBLE CAVALRY, now 
raiſing in different parts of the Kingdom, but of conſider- 

able utility to Horſemen in General. 


| . 


IN THE COURSE OF THIS WORK, THE EARL OBSERVES: 


F would ſcarce be poſſible, neither is it indeed neceſſary, 
1 to teach the more refined and difficult parts of horſeman- 
ſhip to all the different kinds, and diſpoſitions, both of men 
and horſes, which are in all regiments; or to find the time 
and attention requiſite for it to ſuch numbers; but I yet 
hope ſome proper inſtitutions will be formed, to make good 
riding-maſters, farriers, ſadlers, and gun-ſmiths, and every 
thing elſe neceſſary for the army, upon a good, and proper 
footing ; they are abſolutely neceſſary, and ſhould be pro- 
perly and equally divided through the regiment, in the 
tquadrons and troops. There ſhould be one riding-maſter 
in chief, with a ſufficient number of under ones under him, 
and formed by him: he ſhould 1nſpe& the work of the others 
very frequently, and give leſſons by turns to the whole 
regiment, going about from one quarter to another, if the 
regiment is leparated : he ſhould break too the officers horles, 
or rather teach them to do it themſelves, who, I am ſorry to 
fay it, ſtand at preſent, in general, m the greateſt need of 
inſtructions. T 
I muſt urge the neceſſity of forming, by reading, and ſeri- 
ous ſtudy, as well as by much conſtant practice, proper rid- 
ing- maſteis for the army. 8 | 
Ro, I xxow 
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I xxo full well that they ſuppoſe that practice alone can 
inſure perfection; and that in their arguments in favour of 
this their deplorable ſyſtem, they reject with feorn all books, 
and authors: but Equitation is confeſſedly a ſcience; every 
feience is founded upon principles, and theory muſt indiſ- 
penſably be neceſſary, becauſe what is truly juſt and beautiful 
cannot depend upon chance. What indeed is to be expected 
from a man, who has no other guide than a long continued 
practice, and who muſt of nece labour under very great 
uncertainties! Incapable of accounting rationally for what 
he does, it muſt be impoſſible for him to enlighten me, or 
communicate to me the knowledge which he fancies him- 
'felf — of. How then ps”, al upon ſuch a man as a 
maſter * | | | 


* 
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SITTING THE HORSE PROPERLY. 


PrESUMING that the. horſes intended for the uſe of the 
army, have been broke, we ſhall paſs over the method of 
preparing them to be mounted, with the circumſtances relat- 
ing to it. | 1 5 
hs ih ſoldiers ſhould be iuſtructed to mount and diſmount 
equally well on both ſides, which may be of great uſe in 
times of hurry and confuſion. Place the man in his ſaddle, 
wih his body rather back, and his head held up with eaſe, 
without ſtiffneſs ; ſeated neither forwards, nor very back- 

Wards, with the breaſt puſhed out a little, and the lower 
part of the body likewiſe a little forwards; - the thighs and 
legs turned in without conſtraint, and the feet in a ſtrait line, 
neither turned in nor out: By this poſition, the natural 
weight of the thighs has a proper and ſufficient preſſure of 
ittelt, and the legs are in readinels to act, when called upon: 
they muſt hang down eaſy and naturally, and be ſo placed, 
as not to be wriggling about, touching and tickling the 
horſe's ſides, but always near them in caſe they ſhould be 
wanted, as well as the heels. We 
Tar. body muſt be carefully kept ealy and firm, and 
eee rocking, ee in motion; which is a bad habit 
very eaſily contracted, eſpecially in galloping. The, left 
elbow muſt be gently _ paſt the — tte tor. 
wards; unleſs it be ſo reſted, the hand cannot be * 
; f | ut, 
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but will be always checking, and conſequently have perni- 
"cious effects on the horſe's mouth. „ | 
A firm and well balanced poſition of the body, on horſe- 
back, is of the utmoſt conſequence; as it affects the horſe 
in every motion, and is the beſt helps; whereas on the 
contrary, the want of 1t is the greateſt detriment to him, 
and an impediment in all his actions. | 
Tux rider muſt not bear upon his ſtirrups, but only let 
the natural weight of his legs reſt on them: for if he bore 
upon them, he would be raiſed above, and out of his ſad- 
dle; which ſhould never be, except in charging ſword in 
hand, with the body inclined forwards at the very inſtant of 
_ attacking. Spurs may be given, as ſoon as the rider is grown 
familiac with ſtirrups, or even long before, if his legs are 
well placed. 925 
As ſoldier's right hand ſhould be kept unemployed in rid- 
ing; it carries the ſword, which is a ſufficient buſineſs for it: 
In learning therefore to ride, the men ſhould have a whip or 
{witch in it, and hold it upwards, that they may thereby 
know how to carry their ſwords properly, keeping it down- 
wards only, when they mount or diſmount, that the horſe 
may not be frightened at the ſight of it. ith 5 

A coward and a madman make alike bad riders, and are 
both alike diſcovered and confounded by the ſuperior ſenſe 
of the creature they are mounted upon, who is equally 
ſpoilt by both, though in very different ways. The coward, 
by ſuffering the animal to have his-own way, not only 
confirms him in his bad habits, but creates new ones in him : 
and the madman, by falſe and violent motions and correc- 
tions, ruins the horſe, and drives him, through deſpair, into 
every bad and vicious trick that rage can ſuggeſt. 

IT is very requiſite in horſemanſhip, that the hand and 
legs ſhould act in correſpondence with each other in every 
thing; the latter always ſubſervient and aſſiſtant to the 
former, | | 

Ix reining back, the rider ſhould be careful not to uſe his 
legs, unleſs the horſe backs on his ſhoulders; in which caſe, 
they muſt be both applied gently at the ſame time, and cor- 
reſpond with the hand. 1f the horſe refuſe to back at all, 
the rider's legs muſt be gently approached, till the horſe lifts 
ap a leg, as if to go forwards; at which time, when that 
leg is in the air, the rein of the ſame fide with that! 
which is lifted up, will eaſily bring that ſame leg backwards, 
and accordingly oblige the horſe to back: but if the horſe 
offers to rear, the legs muſt be inſtantly removed away. 

IN teaching men a right ſeat on horſeback, the greateſt 
attention _ be given to n ſtiffneſs, and ſticking by 
1 5 . torce 
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force in any manner upon any occaſion : ſtiffneſs diſgraces 
every work; and ſticking ſerves only to throw a man, when 
diſplace d, a great diſtance from his horle, by the ſpring he 
muſt go off with: whereas by a proper equilibrating poſi- 
tion of the body, and by the natural weight only of the thighs, 
he cannot but be firm, and ſecure in his feat, _ 
No bits ſhould be uſed, till the riders are firm, and the 
*borſes bend well to right and left; and then too always with 
= | the greateſt care and gentleneſs. The ſilly cuſtom of uſing 
= | ſtrong and heavy bits, is in all good ſchools with reaſon laid 
3 aſide, as it ſhould be likewiſe in military riding: they pull 
down the horſe's head, keep it low, thereby obſtruct the 
action of the fore parts, and harden as much the hand of 
8 the cider, as mouth of the horſe; both which becoming every 
= ; = day more and more inſenſible together, nothing can be ex- 
- = ; : Haves but a more unfeeling callouſneſs both in one and the 
| other. . 
E circles, the rider muſt lean his body inwards; unleſs 
. great attention be given to make him do it, he will be per- 
petually loſing his ſeat outwards, every rapid or irregular 
motion the hofſe may make. Tis ſcarce opſſible for him to 
be diſplaced, if he leans his body properly inwards. 
NorTuixsG is more ungraceful in itſelf, more detrimental to 
a man's ſeat, or more deſtructive of the ſenſibility of a horſe's 
Aides, than a continual wriggling unſettledneſs in a horſeman's 
legs, which prevents the horſe from ever going a moment 
together true, ſteady, or determined. | 
Tux rider's hand is alone always ſufficient; and, if it 
ſhould not, many things ſhould be tried, before ſo ugly, and 
bad a reſource, as the above-mentioned is thought of; 
.1ſt, that of ſqueezing the thighs; 2d, approaching gently 
the calves of the legs, and 3d, uſing the ſpur; but without 
diſtorting the leg, or foot, which a good maſter will not 
permit to be done. | 
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Or SUPPLING. HORSES, WITH MEN UPON THEM. 


Wurx a Horſe is well prepared and ſettled in all his 
motions, and the rider firm, it will be proper then to proceed 
on towards a farther ſuppling and teaching both. In regi- 
8 s | | ments, 
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ments, eſpecially thoſe that are young, there are but very 
few. if any, tolerable horſemen; which makes the greateſt 
exactneſs and gentleneſs abſolutely neceflary in the inſtrue- 
ting of both; but as this part of the Tubje& cannot be pro- 
perly taught without the aſſiſtance of a maſter, we ſhall not 
enter into the minutia of it; our intentions being only to 
convey ſuch general inſtructions, as may be of occaſional 
uſe to the young ſoldier, and to incite in him a deſire of being 
meow with the theory, as well as the practical part of 
is duty. | 8 N 1 
3 horte ſhould never be turned, without firſt moving a 
ſtep forwards; an imperceptible motion only of the hand, 
from one fide to the other, is ſufficient to turn him. It muſt: 
alſo be a conſtant rule, never to ſuffer a horſe to be ſtopped, 
mounted, or diſmounted; but when he is well placed. 

Ar firſt, the figures worked upon muſt be great, and 
afterwards made leſs by degrees, according to the improve- 
ment, which the man and horſe make; and the cadenced, 
pace alſo, which they work in, muſt be accordingly aug- 
mented. The changes from one fide to the other, muſt be 
in a bold, determined trot, and at firſt quite ſtraight for- 
wards, without demanding any ſide motion on two piſtes, 
which it is very neceſſary to require afterwards, when the 
horſe is ſufficiently ſuppled. By two prftes is meant, when 
the fore parts and hinder parts do not follow, but deſcribe 
two different lines. Ls 10 THT po | 

Ix the beginning, a longe is uſeful on circles, and allo on 
ſtraight lines, to help both. the rider and the horſe; but 
afterwards, when they are grown more intelligent, they 
ſhould go alone. No one, not even the beſt riders, ſhould 
ever quite leave off trotting every now-and then, in the longe, 
both with, and without ſtirrups. At the end of the leſſon 
rein back, and then put the horſe, by a little at a time, for- 
wards, by approaching both legs gently, and with an equal 
degree of preſſure, to his ſides, if neceſſary, and playing 
with the bridle: if he rears, puſh him out immediately into 
a full trot. | 

Hoss under riders, who uſe their legs, are, when 
going to work on two piſtes, perpetually ſetting of with the 
croup foremoſt, than which nothing hardly can be worſe. 
It is owing to the leg of the rider being applied to the 
fide of the horſe, before the hand has determined the 
fore parts of the animal, on the line, upon which he is 


to go. . 


* 
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Woxkixo in hand requires a certain degree of activity, 
a quick eye, and, like every thing elſe about horſes, good 
temper, and 8 | 

Brotx by trotting, then galloping the horſe properly, 
bent inwards hy a ſtrap tied from the fide ring on the cavefſun 

to the ring ven the pad. To the head · ſtall of the longe, a: 
ſtrap and buckle under the throat is very ufeful to prevent 
the ſide part of it from chafing againſt the eye, which it 1s 
very apt to do, when the bending ſtrap is uſed, and drawn 
at alltight. | | 
- AFTEX horſes have been a little accuſtomed to be bent 
with a ſtrap at the longe, they will very ſoon longe them- 
ſelves, as it were; that is to ſay, that bent with the ſtrap, 
they will go very well without any longe; and indeed, 
horſes may be brought, with patience and gentleneſs, to 
work very well ſo on almoſt all leſſons in hand. 

To explain fully, the methoa of working in hand; in 

performing which, two 9/419 on foot, are uſually em- 
ployed, would exceed the limits of this Epitome; and which 
being addreſſed to young ſoldiers, rather than riding-maſters, 
we ſhall only further obſerve that when it is well done, it has 
a maſterly, active appearance, and is always very uſeful in 
 tuppling and determining horſes; hut, paſtall doubt, a good 
rider mounted, who feels every motion of the horſe, muſt 
act with more preciſion, delicacy, and exactneſs. 


of 


Or THE HEAD TO THE WALL, AND OF THE 
18 "- "CROUP TO THE Ar. 5 


* 


Tux difference between the head to the wall, and the 
crcup to the wall, conſiſts in this: in the former, the fore- 
7 7 . | ; parts 
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parts are more remote from the center, and go over more 
gtound; in the latter, the hinder - parts are more remote 


' from the center, and conſequently go over more ground: 


in both, the ſhoulders muſt. go firſt. 

Tu motion of the legs in the leſſon we are ſpeaking of, to 
the right, is the ſame as that of the epaule en dedans to the 
left, and ſo on the contrary; but the head is always bent 


and turned differently: in the epaule en dedans, the horſe 


looks the contrary way to that which he goes; in this he 
looks the way he is going. : = es 
Ar the commencement, very little bend muſt be required; 
demanding too much at once would perplex the horſe, and 
make him defend himſelf: it is to be augmented by degrees. 
If the horſe abſolutely refuſes to obey, it is moſt probably a 
ſign that either he or his rider has not been ſufficiently pre- 
pared by previous, leſſons. It may happen, that weakneſs, 
or a hurt in ſome part of the body, or ſometimes temper, 
though ſeldom, in the horſe, I mean, may be the cauſe of 
the horſe's defending himſelf: tis the rider's buſineſs to find 
out from whence the obſtacle ariſes, and to remove it; and 
if he finds it to be from the firſt mentioned cauſe, the pre- 
vious leſſons muſt be reſumed again for ſome time; if from 
the ſecond, proper remedies muſt be applied; and if from 
the laſt cauſe, when all fair means that can be tried, have 
failed, proper corrections, with coolneſs and judgment, muſt 
be uſed. | . 
I practiſing this leſſon to the right, bend the horſe to the 
right with the right rein, helping the left leg over the right, 
at the ſame time when the right leg is juſt come to the 
ground, with the left rein croſſed towards the right, and 
keeping the right ſhoulder back with the right rein towards 
our body, in ord r to facilitate the left leg's croſſing over 
the right; and ſo on the contrary to the left, each rein help- 
ing the other by their properly-mixed effects. In working 


to the right, the rider's left leg helps the hinder parts on 


to the right, and his right leg ſtops them, if they get tas 
much ſo; and fo on the contrary to the left; but neither 
ought to be uſed, till the hand, being employed in a proper 
manner, has failed, or finds, that a greater force is neceſſary 
to bring what is required about, than it can effect alone; for 


the legs ſhould not only be correſponding with the hand, 


but allo ſubſervient to it; and all unneceſſary aids, as well as 


all force, ought always to be avoided as much as poſſible. 


In firſt beginning to teach this leſſon, the croup mult be but 
little conſtrained ;*as the horſe grows more ſupple, engage 


it more by degrees. . 
| TR | | 
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_ - _ Ix the execution of all leſſons, the equilibre of the ri- 
der's body is of great uſe, eaſe, and help to the horſe; it 
| ought always to go with and accompany every motion of 
the animal; when to the right, to the right; and when to 
the left, to the left; if it does not, it is a very great hin- 
drance to the horſe's going. 3 F 
Tuts leſſon is per ag, of ſervice; for example, in 
all openings and . of files; and though it be chiefly 
employed on ſtraight lines, nevertheleſs it muſt be 5 
tiſed, advancing, retreating, turning, &c. as it may be of 
eſſential uſe, almoſt in all caſes Whatever: it muſt be 
265 too, in all paces, very faſt as well as very ſlow, 
ut of courſe, gently at firſt ; and changes alſo from one 
hand to the other, muſt frequently be made on two piſtes. 
"Uxox all horſes, in every leſſon and action, it muſt be 
obſerved, that there is no horſe but has his own peculiar 
* or degree of bearing; and alſo a ſenſibility of mouth, 
as likewiſe a rate of his own, which is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the rider to diſcover, and make himſelf acquainted 
with. A bad rider always takes off at leaſt the delicacy of 
both, if not abſolutely 9 it, which is generally the 
caſe, The horſe will inform his rider when he has got his 
roper bearing in the mouth, by playing pleaſantly and 
Readily with his bit, and by the ſpray about his chaps. A 
delicate and good hand will not only always 1 1M a 
light appur, or bearing in its ſenfibility, but alſo of a heavy 
one, whether naturally ſo or acquired, make a light one. 
The lighter this appui can be made, the better; but the 
rider's hand muſt correſpond with it: if it does not, the 
more the horſe is properly prepared, ſo much the worſe” 
for the rider. Inſtances of this inconvenience of the 
beſt of apbuis, when the rider is not equally taught with 
the horſe, may be ſeen every day in ſome gentlemen, Wo 
try to get their horſes bitted, as they call it, without being 
ſuitably prepared themſelves for riding them: the con- 
quence of which is, that Pe ride in danger of breaking. 
their necks : 'till at length, after much hauling about, and 
by the joint inſenſibility and ignorance of themſelves and 
their grooms, the poor animals gradually become mere 
ſenſeleſs, unfeeling poſts, and thereby grow, what they, 
call, ſettled and pleaſant; that is to ſay, in reality, that, 
they are grown as inſenſible as their riders, who, becauſe 
they are void of feeling, and are not firm, muſt either hold 
by the bridle, or fall, Es 
To help a horſe every now and then, properly, is a ver 
1 Gfferene, and a e thing ; her the M4 
| - apput is found, and made of courſe as light as po ble. 4 
| | mu 
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muſt not be kept dully fixed without any variation, but be 
played with; otherwiſe one equally continued tenſion of 
reins, though not a violent one, would render both the 
rider's hand, and the horſe's mouth very dull. The 
ſlighteſt, and frequent giving, and taking, is therefore ne- 
ceſſary to keep both perfect. | 
Every ſoldier muſt be very well inſtructed in this lefſon 
of the head and of the tail to the wall: ſcarce any ma- 
nœuvre can be well performed without it. In cloſing and 
opening of files, it is almoſt every moment wanted.  _. 
Wukx a horſe does this leſſon on a gallop, the rider 
muſt be quiet, and exact in the changes, and be then care- 
ful to ſtop the horſe's leg, with which he leads, juſt at the 
time when it is moſt forward, before it comes to the ground, 
by means of a ſlight tenſion of the rein on the ſame fide, 
Which will of courſe make the other leg go forward, and 
lead; and, that the horſe may change his hinder leg at the 
fame time, which is abſolutely neceſſary, the rider mult 
at the ſame time croſs over his hand, to the left, for ex- 
ample, in changing from the left to the right, replacing it 
properly the moment the horſe has changed both before 
and behind, which muſt be done at the ſame time. 


4 — 


THE T ROT. 


Arr writers, both ancient and modern, have conſtantly 
aſſerted the trot to be the foundation of every leſſon you 
can teach a horſe, | 

TurEE qualities are eſſentially neceſfary to make the 
trot uſeful. It ought to be extended, ſupple, and even, 
or equal. Theſe three qualities are related to, and mu- 
tually depend upon each other; in effect, you cannot paſs 
to the ſupple trot, without having firſt worked upon the 
extended trot z and you can never arrive at the even and 
equal trot,- without having firſt practiſed the ſupple. I 
mean by the extended, that trot, in which the horſe trots 
out without retaining himſelf, being quite ſtrait, and go- 
ing directly forwards; this conſequently is the kind of trot 
with which you muſt begin; Tos before any thing elſe 

Y | ſhould 
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mould be thought of, the horſe ſnould be taught to embrace, 
and cover his ground readily, and without fear. The trot 
however may be extended without being ſupple; for the 
horſe may go directly forward, and yet not have that eaſe, 
and ſuppleneſs of limb, which diſtinguiſhes, and characteriſes 
the ſupple. I define the ſupple trot to be that, in which 
the horſe at every motion that he makes, bends and plays 
all his joints, that is to ſay, thoſe of his ſhoulders, his 
knees, and feet, which no colts or raw horſes can execute, 
who have not had their limbs ſuppled by exercife, and 
who generally trot with a ſurpriſing ſtiffneſs, and auk- 
wardneſs, without the leaſt ſpring or play in their joints. 
The even or equal trot, is that wherein the horſe makes all 
his limbs and joints move ſo equally, and exactly, that his 
legs never cover more ground one than the other, nor at 
one time more than another. „„ 85 
I To go from the extended trot to the ſupple, you muſt 
gently, and by degrees hold in your horſe, and when by 
exerciſe he has attained ſufficient eaſe and ſuppleneſs to 
manage his limbs readily, you muſt inſenſibly hold him in 
ſtill more and more, and by degrees you will lead him to 
the equal trot. The trot is the firſt exerciſe to which a 
horſe is put; this is a neceſſary leſſon, but, if given un- 
kkilfuliy, it loſes its end, and even does harm. Horſes of 
a hot, and fretful temper, have generally too great a diſ- 
poſition to the extended trot ; never abandon theſe horſes 
to their will; hold them in, pacify them, moderate their 
motions by retaining them judiciouſly ; their limbs will 
grow. ſupple, and they will acquire at the ſame time that 
union a equality which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary. 
AFTER having trotted your horſe ſufficiently upon a ſtrait 
line, or directly forwards, work him. upon circles; but be- 
fore you put him to this, walk him gently round the circle, 
that he may apprehend and know the ground he is to go 
over. This being done, work him in the trot. A horſe 
that is loaded before, and heavily made, will find more pains 
and difficulty in uniting his ſtrength, in order to be able to 
turn, than in going ſtrait forward. The action of turning 
tries the ſtrength of his reins, end employs his memory and 
attention; therefore let one part of your leſſons be to trot 
them ſtrait forward: finiſh them in the ſame manner, obſerv- 
ing that the intervals between the ſtops, which you fhould | 
| mg very often, be long, or ſhort, as you judge necel- 
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REINING BACK—AND OF MOVING FORWARDS 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER, &c. 


 Horses, particularly ſuch as are never put in the pillars, 
nor taught to piaffe, ſhould be reined back a good deal, 
ſometimes flow, ſometimes faſt, and always without confu- 
ion, both in hand, and when rode. Never finiſh your work 
by reining back, eſpecially with horſes that have any diſ- 


poſition towards retaining themſelves; but always move them 


forwards, and alittle upon the haunches alſo after it, before 
you diſmount; unleſs they retain themſelves very much in- 


deed, in which caſe nothing at all muſt be demanded from 


the haunches, but, quite the contrary, they muſt immediately 
be trotted hard out. This leſſon of reining back, and piat- 
fing, is excellent to conclude with, and puts a horſe well 
and properly on the haunches: the head and fore-parts muſt 
eg kept high, and free, for any confinement there deſtroys 
_ action. . ; 

Trarileſſon, muſt never be attempted at all, till horſes 
are very well ſuppled, and ſomewhat accuſtomed to be put 
together; otherwite it will have very bad conſequences, and 
create reſtiveneſs : infallibly ſo, if not practiſed with the 
utmoſt exactneſs and delicacy ; and principally with horſes, 


that have the leaſt tendency to retain, or to defend them- 


ſelves. If they refuſe to back, and ſtand. motionleſs, the 
rider's legs muſt be approached with the greateſt gentleneſs 
to the -horſe's ſides; at the ſame time as the hand is acting 
on the reins, to ſolicit the horſe's backing. This ſeldom 
fails of procuring the deſired effect, by raiſing one of the 
horſe's fore legs, which being in the air, has no weight upon 


it, and is conſequently very eaſily, brought backwards by a 
Fmall degree of tenſion in the reins. When this leſſon of 


piaffing is well performed, it is very noble, and uſeful, and 
has a pleaſing air; it is au excellent one to begin teaching 
ſcholars with. In regiments, at their firſt being raiſed, when 
all horſes are brought in young and raw, there can of courſe 
be no horſes ready prepared in it for this purpoſe; but a 


* 


little time and diligence remedies this inconvenience. 
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TO MAKE HORSES STAND FIREy &c. 


Ix order that horſes may ſtand fire, the ſound of drums, 
and all ſorts of different noiſes, you muſt uſe them to it by 
degrees, in the ſtable, at feeding time; and inſtead of being 
frightened at it, they will ſoon come to like it, as a ſignal 
for eating. | h 
Wirn repect to {ſuch horſes as are afraid of burning ob- 
Jes, begin by keeping them ſtill, at a certain diſtance from 
ſome lighted ſtraw: careſs the horſe, and in proportion as 
his fright diminiſhes, approach gradually the burning ſtraw 
very gently, and increaſe the ſize of it, By this means he 
will very quickly be brought to be ſo familiar with it, as to 
walk undaunted even through it, The ſame method and 
ntleneſs muſt be obſerved alſo, in regard to glittering arms, 
colours, ſtandards, &c. TE | 
As to thoſe horſes that are apt to lie down in the water, if 
animating them, and attacking them vigarouſly, ſhould fail 


of the deſired effect, then break a ſtraw-bottle full of water 


upon their heads, the moment they begin to lie down, and 
let the water run into their ears, which is a thing they ap- - 


prehend very much, and which will in all probability ſoon 


cure them of the trick, 

ALL troop-horſes muſt be taught to ſtand quiet and ſtill 
when they are ſhot off from, to ſtop the moment you pre- 
ſent, and not to move after firing, till they are required to do 
it: this leſſon ought eſpecially to be obſerved in light troops, 
and in ſhould never be neglected in any kind of cavalry _ 


whatſoever: in ſhort, the horſes muſt be taught to be ſo 


cool and undiſturbed, as to ſuffer the riders to act upon them 


with the ſame freedom, as if they, were on foot. Patience, 


coolneſs, and temper, are the only means requiſite for ac- 
compliſhing this end. The rider, when he hres, mult be 
very attentive not to throw himſelf forwards too much, or 


- otherwiſe derange himſelf in his ſeat. Begin by walking the 


» 


horſe gently, then ſtop and keep him from ſtirring for ſome 
time, ſo as to accuſtom him by degrees not to have the leaſt 


idea of moving without orders: if he does, back him; and 


when you ſtop him, and he is quite ſtill, leave the reins quite 
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To uſe a horſe to fire · arms, firſt put a piſtol or carbine in 


1e manger with his feed; then uſe him to the ſound of the 


lock and the pan; after which, when you are upon him, ſhew 


the piece to him, preſenting it forwards, ſometimes on one 


ſide, ſometimes on the other: when he is thus far reconciled, 
proceed to flaſh in the pan; after which, put a ſmall charge 


into the piece, and ſo continue augmenting it by degrees to 
the quantity which is commonly uſed: if he ſeems uneaſy, 
walk him forwards a few ſteps ſlowly, and then ſtop, back, 
move forwards, then ſtop again, and careſs him. Great care 


muſt be taken not to burn, or finge the horſe any where in 


firing; he wonld remember it, and be very ſhy, for a long 
time. Horſes are alſo often diſquieted and unſteady at the 
claſh and glittering of arms, at the drawing and returning of 
ſwords, all which they muſt be familiarized to, by frequency 
and gentleneſs. | / | 


TO LEARN HORSES TO LEAP OVER 
DITCHES, &c. oy” 


In going over rough and bad ground, the men muſt keep 
their hands high, and their bodies back. | | 
Ir is very expedient for cavalry in general, but particularly 
for light cavalry, that their horſes ſhould be very ready and 
expert in leaping over ditches, hedges, gates, &c. not only 
ſingly but in ſquadrons, and lines. The leaps, of whatever 
ſort they are, which the horſes are brought to in the begin- 
ning, ought to be very ſinall ones, and as the horſe improves 
in his leaping, be augmented by degrees; for if the leaps 
were increaſed conſiderably at once, the horſe would blunder, 
grow fearful, and contract an aukward way of leaping with 
hurry, and confuſion. The ridets muſt keep their bodies 
back, raiſe their hand a little in order to help the fore-parts of 
the horſe up, and be very attentive to their equilibre, with- 


out raiſing themſelves up in the ſaddle, or moving their 


arms. 
Lr the ditches and hedges, &c. you firſt bring the horſes 
to, be inconſiderable; and in this, as in every thing * 
| e 
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»uþ. gently to every thing, which they are to leap over, and 
nd Lots at it for Hite time; and then to rale them- 
ſelves gently. up, and go clear over it, without either floth or 
hurry... When they leap well ſtanding, then uſe them to 
walk gently up to the leap, and to go over it without firſt 
balting at it; and after that practice is familiar to them, re- 
| ret the like in a gentle trot, and ſo by degrees fafter and 
faſter, kill at length it is as familiar to them to leap flying on 
full gallop, as any other way; all which is to be acquired 


Vith great facility by calm and Toft means, without any 


hurry. 


% 


TO ACCUSTOM HORSES TO SWIM. 


Horsts ſhould alſo be accuſtomed to ſwim, which often 
may be neceſſary upon ſervice; and if the men and horſes 
both are not uſed to it, hoth may be frequently liable toperiſh 

in the water. A very ſmall portion 5 ſtrength is ſufficient 
to guide a horſe, any where indeed, but particularly in the 
water, where they muſt be permitted to have their heads, 
and be as little conſtrained as poſſible in any ſhape. In croſ- 
ding rivers, the horſe s head ſhould be kept againſt the current, 
more or leſs, according to the ſituation of the place, higher 
up, or lower down, purpoſed to land at, and the degree of 
Tapidity of the water. In going down the ſtream, the 
ſtraighter the horle is the better. The rider had always ber- 
ter quit his ſtirrups on theſe occaſions, for fear of accidents, 


and his getting entangled in them. A horſe is turned dif- 


2 2 in the water; it muſt be done very gently and care- 


972 . 
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ro cunk RESTIVENESSES. &c. 


Pnxviovs to any mention of the different kinds of reſtive- 


 heffes, vices, and defences, &c. it is not amiſs to obferve, 


that a horſe's being good or ill-natured, greatly depends — 


* 


the temper of the perſon, that is put about him, eſpecially _ 
at firſt, and conſequently one cannot be too careful and - 
watchful in this point. | | „5 
Wu vrka horſe makes refiſtance, one ought, before 

a remedy or correction is thought of, to examine very mi- 
nutely all the tackle about him, if any thing hurts or tickles 


# > -5 


him, whether he has any natural or accidental weakneſs, -. 
or in ſhort any the leaſt impediment in any part. Fog want 
of this precaution, and previous inſpection, many fatal, and 
often irreparable difaſters happen: the poor dumb animal © 
is frequently accuſed falſely of being reſtive and vicious; is 
uſed ill without reaſon, and being forced into deſpair, is, in 

a manner, obliged to act accordingly, - be his temper and in- 
clination ever ſo well diſpoſed. It muſt never be forgot, 

that it is neceſſary to work on the minds of horſes, at firſt 

by flow motions which give time to reflect. 

IT is very ſeldom the caſe, that a horſe is really, and oy 
nature vicious; but if ſuch be found, chaſtiſements will 
become neceſſary ſometimes, but they muſt then be always 
made uſe of with the greateſt judgment and temper. The 
propriety of aids is to foreſee, and prevent faults, The 
propriety of chaſtiſements is to corret᷑t them. 1 

CoRRECTION, according as you uſe it, throws a horſe 
into more or leſs violent àction, which, if he be weak, he 
cannot ſupport : but a vicious ſtrong horſe is to be con- 
ſidered in a very different light, being able both to un- 5 | 
dergo and conſequently to profit by all leſſons ; and is, | 2 
in every reſpect, far preferable to the beſt-natured weak | | | 
one upon earth. Patience and ſcience are never-failing | 1 
means to reclaim a wicked horſe : in whatſoever manner 
he defends himſelf, bring him back frequently with gen- 
tleneſs, but with firmneſs too, to the leſſon which he 4 
ſeems moſt averſe to. Horſes are by degrees made obe- =, 
dient through the hope of recompence and the fear of 
puniſhment.; how to mix theſe two motives judiciouſly 
together is a very difficult matter, not eaſy to be preſcrih- 
ed; it requires much thought and ractice; and not only 
a good head, but a good heart likewiſe, . . | 
. -PLUNEING is a very common defence among reſtive and 5 
vicious horſes : if they do it in the ſame place or backing, | 3 
they muſt by the rider's legs, and Kale too, ſometimes f 
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firmly applied, be obliged to go foryfards, and their heads 
kept up high. But if they do it flying forwards, keep 
them back, ride them gently and very ſlow for a good 
while together, and back them gently every now and then. 
Of all bad tempers and qualities in horſes, thoſe, which 
are 


which therefore mu 
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APPENDIS, 


are occaſioned by harſh treatment and ignorant riders, 
which are very common, are the worſt,” | 


 Rxarixc is a bad vice, and in weak horſes eſpecially, 


a very dangerous one. Whilſt the horſe is up, the rider 


muſt yield his hand, and when the horſe is deſcending he 


muſt vigorouſly determine him forwards, by approaching 
his tegs to the horſe's ſides : if this be done at any other 
time, but whilſt the horſe is coming down, it may add a 


ſpring to his rearing, and make him fall backwards. With 


2 good hand on them, horſes ſeldom perſiſt in this vice; 
for they are themſelves naturally much afraid of falling 
backwards. If this method, which I have mentioned, 
fails, which it ſcarcely ever will, you muſt make the horſe 
kick. up behind, by getting ſomebody on foot to ſtrike or 
prick him behind. 1 
STARTING, often proceeds from a defect in the ſight, 

| > be carefully looked into. Whatever 

the horſe is afraid of, bring him up to it gently ; if you 
careſs him every ſtep he advances, he will go quite up to 
it by degrees, and ſoon grow familiar with all forts of ob- 
jets. Nothing but great gentleneſs can correct this fault: 
for if you niet puniſhment, the apprehenſion of chaſtiſe- 
ment becomes prevalent, and cauſes more ſtarting, than 
the fear of the object. If you let him go by the object, 
without bringing him up to it, you increaſe the fault and 


confirm him in his fears. 


I nave often heard people maintain, ſome, that blows 
are neceſſary to cure this evil; and others, that horſes 
ſhould be ſuffered to have their own way in it, but I can- 
not help ſaying, that I think both equally in the wrong. 
QUARRELLING with horſes, plaguing, or beating them, 
as one often ſees done, not only 1poils both their tempers, 


and their paces, but it teaches them to trip, ſtumble, fall, 


ſtart, run away, and to be.unſteady and vicious, &c. whilſt 
gentleneſs and coolneſs would very ſoon bring them to go 
through, or over any bad place whatever, with eaſe, good- 
humour and ſafety. Beat a horſe for a trip, or ſuch a kind 
of thing, and he will ſoon do it again through fear and hurry. 
Such failures ſometimes proceed from weakneſs. In that caſe, 
proper food, and gentle exerciſe, by reſtoring the animal to 
ealth, and vigour, will cure him of them. If they come 
from inattention, or from the badneſs of his paces, he muſt 
have a good rider ta render him attentive, and mend his 
movements. f 5 
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 FARRIERY, &. 


W ſhall not enter on the many ſyſtems 'of Farriery, or 


of Shoeing, with the ſeveral particulars attacked thereto, 


as the Treatiſes on thoſe ſubjects are many, and moſt of 
them generally known. However it may not be amiſs to 


quote a few paſſages from the Earl of Pembroke on thoſe 
heads. 25 0 5 


Tux methods of treating and keeping horſes are as vari- 
ous, and for the generality as imconſiſtent with reaſon, as 
thoſe of ſhoeing are; but a little conſideration would, in 
moſt common caſes, at leaſt direct people right in both. One 
pampers his cattle, with a view of ſtrengthening them; and 
afterwards, by way of correction, he pours down drugs 
into them without thought or meaſure; another lets no air 
at all in his ſtable; from whence his horſes inevitably catch 
cold, when they ſtir out of it, and are rotted, if they ſtay 
in it, by bad corrupted air: a third, equally wiſe, leaves his 
ſable open, and his cattle expoſed to the wind and weather 
at all times, whether his horſes or the weather be hot or cold, 
and frequently even in wind drafts, whilſt they are in a 
ſweat. All theſe different notions and practices are alike at- 
tended with deſtruction to horſes; as alſo are the many 
extravagancies that prevail in the ſame contradictory ex- 
tremes, with regard to coverings. But in anſwer to all 
theſe fooliſh ſyſtems, reaſon plainly ſuggeſts to-us, that pro- 
per wholeſome food, a well tempered circulation of ſweet 
air, moderate. and conſtant exerciſe, with due care, and ſui- 
table cloathing, as weather and occaſions may require, will 
never fail to preſerve horſes ſound and in health. o 
Deo ſervice, the allowance of all kinds of forage, 
whenever there is a poſſibility of ſupplying it, is ſufficient ; 
but ſometimes it cannot be procured for a long while to- 
gether : beſides which misfortune, it is very often moſt 
ſhamefully and careleſsly waſted; not to mention, that 
commiſſaries in general ſeldom furniſh out the due quan- 
tity or quality of any thing, which they have agreed and 
engaged for, and are moſt amply paid for, | . 
„„ T 
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Ar home, our horſes are crammed and ruined with. 
over-much hay, and the allowance of corn is ſcanty. A 
kind of mill, not to grind corn, but only juſt to crack and 
bruiſe it a little, is ſo uſeful, that no regiment ſhould ever 
march without one. Every grain of it goes to nouriſh- 
ment; none is to be found in the dung; and three feeds 
of it go further than four as commonly given, which have 
not been in the mill. Cut wheaten ſtraw, and a little hay 
too ſometimes mixed with it, is excellent food : to a. 
quartern of corn put the ſame quantity of cut ſtraw, and 
now and then, if a horſe is very lean, but not otherwiſe, 
about half a one of hay, and let them all be well mingled 
together; and as chopped ſtraw is generally exceedingly 
dry, ſprinkle a little water upon the feed in the manger 
This proportion of chopped ſtraw may ſeem great, Sac 
* the lightneſs of it, it is not ſuch in reality. 
It obliges horſes to chew their meat, and is many other 
ways of uſe. | 
No trimming with ſciſſars ſhould be permitted; but 
whatever rough hairs appear, ſhould be taken off by dreſſ- 
ing. The inſide particularly of the ears ſhould never be 
trimmed, but always kept clean: nature has placed hairs 
within them for reaſons very obvious: when they are cut 
away, duſt and inſects frequently get into the ears, in- 
commode horſes very much, and ſometimes cauſe a ſerious 
- ailment in thoſe parts. . ; 
A 'c6MMoN- complaint among troop-horſes is broken 
wind, which is chief y occaſioned by Ruffing them with 
too much hay; and often by hurrying them too violently 
after drinking, and after their coming at firſt from graſs. 
There is no ſovereign remedy for broken-wind; but the 
greateſt palliative 3 know of, is lime-water, which is 
oftener of ſervice, if continued long, or rather always in- 
deed, than any other remedy I know of, owing probably 
not only to the good effects of the lime, but alſo to the 
ſmall quantity of liquid the horſes take; for very few will 
ever drink plentifully of this water, and many will go 
F 2 days without drinking at all, before they will even 
taſte it. | | 


— —_————_— 
6 / 
SHOEING. 


I is ſtrange, that there, ſhould be ſo many ridiculous 
and abſurd methods of ſhoeing, when it is ſo manifeſt, that 
Eh 7 a ſmall 


us 
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all 
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a ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe, with a moment's reflection 
upon the ſtructure of a horſe's foot, cannot but ſuggeſt the 


proper one. Frequent removals of ſhoes are detrimental, 


and tear the foot, but ſometimes they are very neceſſary: 
this is an inconvenience, which half-ſhoes are liable to, 
though excellent in ſeveral other reſpects; for the end of 
the ſhoe being very ſhort, is apt to work ſoon into the 
foot, and conſequently muſt then be moved. Soldiers 
ſhould always carry two ſpare ſhoes with them, on the 
upper end and outward fide of each holſter pipe, with 
ſome nails. Some ſhould carry a hammer, others a pair of 
pinchers, others a butteris, and all be taught how to fix on 
a ſhoe, The weight of theſe things, properly divided, is 
trifling. The uſe of them would be ſoon found on ſer- 
vice, particularly with light troops, and on detachments, 
where farriers cannot be preſent. WET | 

Mr. CLARKE, in his excellent treatiſe upon ſhoeing and 
feet, inſiſts, that oil, greaſy ſtuffings, and ointments, agree 


but with few horſes ; that they ſtop the natural 8 


tion, and that frequent waſhings with water, moiſture, 
and coolneſs, keep them in a much more perfect ſtate. The 
experience I have had, ſince I ſaw his book, convinces 
me that he is right in general : the natural and ſuperior 
benefit which feet and hoofs receive at graſs, from the 
dew, rains and moiſture of the earth, is a proof of it; and 
on the other hand we ſee, that race-horſes, particularly at 
New-Market, where they are always exerciſed on a dry, 
cloſe turf, and where they drink out of troughs, round 
which there is no water for them to ſtand in, are ſubje& 
to a variety of diſeaſes in the feet, and hoofs, though they 


are kept conſtantly greaſed. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 


IT is a common cuſto'a to give walking exerciſe to 
horſes who have ſprains, which is very pernicious ; they 
ſhould not be ſtirred at all, if poſſible: 2 reſt is the 
beſt remedy for them. : 


£ | A BLANKET 
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A BZ AxKET for each man, carried under the ſaddle, is 
of vaſt uſe to the horſe's back, as well as to the man, on 
many occaſions. Every man ſhould have one. 

EvgRx troop ought to have a cutting-box belonging to 
it, and one man conſtantly employed in camp all day at 

it, * chopping hay, ſtraw, &c. It is very eaſily carried 

_ Forace, whatever it is, mult not be cut too long, nor 
very ſhort, but of ſuch a length, that it may not, from its 
lightneſs, be blown up the horſe's noſtrils, out of the noſe- 
bag, or canvaſs teugk. A lazy fellow at the cutting-box, 
if not watched, is very apt, by way of getting rid of his 

work ſoon, to cut it much too long. | 

Tur Germans wiſely carry, upon all. occaſions whatever, 

| every man a Couble feed of chopped ſtraw and corn mixed 
* together which is never touched, but by expreſs order of 
N the commanding officer, and then too in ſuch quantities, and 
af what time he thinks ft to direct. It frequently happens 
e marches, and even ſomefirhes when the troops 
ſtand ſtill, that forage cannot be procuret for ſome days to- 
gether ;- then this practice, which 1 have juſt mentioned, in 
a ſhort time gives ſtrong and apparent proofs of its utility, 
by the preſervation of their horſes good plight. It is the 
means of ſaving the lives of many horles, and helps, in caſes 

of. exigencies, to keep up the vigour of moſt of them. 

None but thoſe, who have been eye-witnefles to tie fact, 

can tell what harm a deficien.z” of torage, only for two days, 

ben horſes, eſpeciall in ma. ches by night, and in bad wea- 

ther: ſome are often difabled by it for the whole campaign, 

and vine for ever after. © th. 


CURSORY 


CURSORY HINTS ox TACTICS ; 


SELECTED FROM GENERAL LLOYD, MR. SAXE, Mn. SIMES, 
| AND OTHERS, 


To the reſpectable opinions we have given, concerning 
the defence of the nation, together with thoſe on military 
Horſemanſhip, we will now beg leave to add a few on 
tactics. We ſhall not treſpaſs on the patience of the 
reader, by pointing out what we conceive to be a proper 
Military Diſcipline ;. or, by giving a compariſon between 
the various ſyſtems that prevail in the ſeveral European 
nations ; the nature of our work confining us to general ob- 
ſervations only. : : 8 8 


7 


| 


DISCIPLINE. 


NoTHING can be ſo neceſſary to the ſoldier as diſcipline : 
without it, troops may. become more dangerous than uſeful, 
more hurtful to ourſelves, than our enemies, The means of 
diſcipline are regulated by our military laws, and by the ar- 
ticles of war; which command obedience to ſuperiors ; and 
courage againſt an enemy : in regard to private converſation, 
politeneſs ſhould exceed authority, and the officer ſubſide in 
the gentleman. 

Tux nature of the ſervice is ſuch, that in actions, errors 
cannot be committed with impunity. The particulars ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved, are many and various; but none 
more eſſential to victory, than a ſtrict obedience to orders, 


and a juſt obſcrvation to ſignals : On this depends the ſucceſs 


and ſafety of the troops. 


It is is a FALSE NOTION, that SUBORDINATION, and A PAS- 


SIVE OBEDIENCE TO SUPERIORS, is any DEBASEMENT Of A 
MAN'S COURAGE, So far * THAT IT 18s A GENERAL 
| 2 ' REMARK, 
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REMARE, that thoſe armies who have been SUBJECT to the 
SEVEREST DISCIPLINE, have ALWAYS performed the GREATEST 
ACTIONS, 8 2 | 


! 


F. ; 
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NEW MODE OF FORMING A LINE. 


I =UMBLy propoſe that the infantry be ranged four 2 q 
that the fourth rank be armed with a ftke, eleven or twelve 


feet long ; two feet of which muſt be made of ſteel, two 


inches broad, to cut on each fide, without any hatchet, or 
croſs bar, that it may eaſily paſs through the hedges, This 


fourth rank muſt be compoſed. of the talleſt and ſtrongeſt 


men, | Ls ES . 
Tuls formation of the line, will render it leſs extenſive, 
ſtronger, and much more active; is proper for every oper- 
ation; and 2s particularly adapted to our country, every 
where incloſed with hedges and ditches, In a plain, no 
INFANTRY, formed in the uſual manner, can. reſiſt its 2 
an inſtant, or eben approach your line; much leſs, if this is 
placed behind an entrenchment or hedge. Beſides, if you 
form a battalion or two into ſquares, protected by ſome 
howitzers on the flanks, no cavalry, however brave, can 
overturn them. The three firſt ranks, protected by a row 
of pikes, which project before them at leaſt five feet, will 
feel the advantage; and ſoon find their ſuperiority, in 
whatever ground they are attacked, as well as in attacking 
the enemy, Let an experiment be made, the event will 
ſhew the ſuperiority of the method I propoſe, over that 
now in practice. It is a novelty. Very true; and this 
novelty will not a little diſconcert the enemy. | 


* 


— 


NEW ORDER OF BATTLE. 


Tux order of battle now adopted in Eurspe, is defective 
and abſurd. The infantry and cavalry formed three deep, 
make the line ſo very extenſive, that it loſes all its activity, 
which is the ſoul of military manceuvres, and alone can in- 
ſure ſucceſs. In the manner our line is now formed, not a 
third of the army is engaged, and that ſucceſſively; ſo that 

3 numbers 
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numbers are of no uſe, and only ſerve to retard its mot ions, 
and increaſe the expence. o remedy theſe defects, I 
would humbly propoſe, that all the infantry be formed in 
such a manner, that between each battalion, or regiment, an 
Interval of 150 yards be left. Behind theſe intervals, I 
would have the cavalry placed in two lines, at a proper 
diſtance, each ſquadron ſeperately, with intervals to ma- 
neuvre upon. | | 5 a 

By this you could extend your line to any length, with- 
out any danger, and bring the whole into action at once. 
And though the enemy be double in number, you may out- 
flank him, and are in reality ſtronger than him ; for you 
attack his whole front with ſuperior forces. Beſides, the 
motions of the whole line are more rapid, as each regiment 
or battalion acts by itſelf. If your line is broken in ſome 
places, the enemy cannot avail himſelf of the diforder, before 
your cavalry advances, and gives the infantry. time to reco- 
ver. If your infantry breaks that of the enemy in any point, 
then advance your left line of caval:y to attack and diſperſe 
it; the whole moving rapidly, a general {ſlaughter enſues, 
and your victory is complete and deciſive, 

I oxce ſaw 7 or 8000 foot, that were ſo imprudent to 
break their line, to attack an advanced battalion ; and th 
were defeated and diſperſed, by goo horſe, in a few mi- 
nutes. Another advantage of this order of battle, is, that 
it is general, and equally adapted to every ſpecies of 
country; and, as it is peculiarly adapted to this country, 
I hope it will be received and applied on the preſent oc- 
caſion. ; 

As to cavalry, it muſt never appear but in the moment 
it is brought into action, action being the very eſſence of 
cavalry, | 


OF MUSIC, 


Tux philoſophic General, Marſhal Saxe obſerves, that, 
deprive an army of muſic, and the moſt indefatigable among 
them, will not be able on a march to bear it for two hours. 
By means of muſic, you will always be able to regulate your 
pace at pleaſure; your rear can never lag behind, and the 
whole will ſtop with the ſame foot. Your wheelings will 
be performed with celerity and grace. Your men's legs 
will never mix together., You will not be obliged to halt, 


perhaps 


eee, 


S \ 


perhaps in the middle of every wheel to recover the ſtep; 
nor will the men de fatigued in any degree equal to what 
they are at preſent. a; bz 


I Tats ſufficiently proves that ſounds have a ſecret power 
over us, diſpoſing our organs to bodily exerciſes, and at the 
Tame time, deluding, as it were, the toil of them, All 
Airs in common or triple time, will produce fuch an effect. 

The movement by muſic is ſo natural, that it can hardly be 
ever avoided. I have frequently taken notice, that in beat- 
ing to arms, the ſoldiers have fallen into the ranks in cadence, 
without being ſenſible of it, nature and inftin& carrying 
them involuntary; beſides, without muſic, it is Tad 
in cloſe order to perform any evolution 


OF CAVALRY. 


Tux cavalry ought to be well appointed, to be mounted 
on horſes inured to fatigue; to be incumbered with as little 
baggage as poſlible; but above all, that leading miſtake of 
making the horſes fat ſhould be avoided. The oftener like- 
wile they ſee an enemy, the better; as it renders them fami- 
liar with danger, and capable of attempting any thing. But 
that immoderate love we are apt to have for the horſes, 
leaves us ignorant of their real power and importance. | 
I xav a regiment of German horſe in Poland, ſays M. Saxe, 
with which I marched in 18 months above 4,500 miles. I can 
alſo affirm that at the end of that time, it was fitter for ſer- 
vice, than another whoſe horſes were too full of fleth. Unleſs 
cavalry be able to endure fatigue, in running and violent 
exerciſes, they are in reality good for nothing. But they 
muſt be broke by degrees, and familiarized to it in length of 
time by cuſtom; after which gallopping at full ſpeed by 
_— - .- ſquadrons, and a conſtaut uſe of violent exerciſes, will both 
1 | 5 «rocky them in better condition, and make them laſt much 
- & | onger. It will likewiſe form the men, and give tham a 
=. martial and becoming air. VV 
1 | Ax army unprovided with light horſe, or not having. a 
1 0 ſufficient number to oppoſe againſt thoſe of the enemy, may 
6 | be compared to a man armed cap d pie, who is to encounter 
8 a troop of ſchool-boys, without any other offenſive weapons 
I Fn than clods of earth. This Hercules will preſently be ob- 
.- liged to retire, ſtruggling for want of breath, and confound- 
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many perſons take it to be literally true. From hence it 


tirſt intended ; for were foldierz ſo cloſely united in rank 
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APPENDIX. 
—— 


TO HARRASS AN INVADING ARMY o 
ITS MARCH. 


A rARTIZAN of enterprize and ſpirit, with 3 or 400 men, 
will find means to attack an army on its march in a defile, 
and to accaſion a great deal of diſorder and inconvenience ; 
at the cloſe of the day, if he ſeize an opportunity to cut off 
the enemy's baggage, he will be able to carry away a con- 
ſiderable part of it, without expoſing himfelf to much dan- - 
ger. For if he retreats between two paſſes, and makes a 
vigorous oppolition in his rear, he will thereby check all 
purſuit. In caſe he is hard preſſed, he can march, all along 
by the fide of the carriages, and the firſt houſe he finds, he 
may there oblige the invading army to make a ſudden halt ; 
during which time the baggage that he has taken from them 


is marching on apace. 
. +4 ; 2 : , 


THE DENSITY, OR CLOSENESS OF A BODY 
* OF. TROOPS. 


Tux more cloſely united and compact the conſtituent parts 
of a phyſical body are, the more ſolid and denſe that body 
is ſaid to be. This term has been applied to the troops, and 


has been imagined the cloſeneſs or denſity of a body of troops 
cannot be too great, and that its ſtrength increaſes in pro- 
portion to its denſity. This miſtake ariles from an expreſſion 
toreign to the object, and which implies more than was 


and files as to form but one lamp or maſs, the troops would 
become a mere lifelefs paſſive body, incapable of perform- 
ing any action. A body of forces ſhauld be then more or 
lets cloſely united, according to the weapons they are to uſe : 
but whatever the nature of their weapons may be, they 
{hould have their bodies and hands free, that nothing may 


leſſen their quantity of action. 


OF A RETREAT. 


Tuls fort of diſpoſition is never made with fo much care 
as that of advancing. In this the rear is expoled, which is 
| always 
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1 33 contract a degree of fear, which in a: manner reduces them 
=” | to the ſtate of being half defeated. - Fhis circumftance is 
= + , Gifficult to be accounted for otterwife, than by aſccibing eit 
to the natural imbecillity of the human heart. Therefore 
the retreat of an enemy in a ſtrange country, is generally 
followed by a total defeat, where the country is cloſe and 
7 full of defiles. / Reb urns» 2 oh rhe 
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5 Always very dangerous to do. Beſides, all men in a retreat, 


x ENGLISH COURAGE. 
Ir is a 5 defect, ſays M. Saxe, in any infantry to be 
capable of acting only in certain diſpoſitions. This opinion 
Will certainly meet with oppoſition: but I doubt much if we 
have many generals ſo enterprizing as to undertake to march, 
in an open plain, a body of infantry, in fight of a numer- 
Sus cavalry, and to flatter themfetves that they could be able 
to maintain their ground for ſeveral hours, with 1 5 or a0 bat- 
| © talions, in the midſt of an army; as the Engliſh did at Fon- 
2 tenoy, without either throwing away their fire, or even alter- 
ing their countenance, notwithſtanding all the attacks TRE 

- BY CAVALRY could make upon them... © 
/ » ©: Thefe are things we have all feen ; but ſelf-love forbids the 
mention of it, becauſe we, ſpeaking of the French, well know 
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OUR INCAPACITY TO IMITATE THEM, © 
1 25 4 — > : 5 . FS; We » 
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5 | 25 
. REMARKS. 
Tus have we given the remarks of ſome great char - 
afters, on the intereſting ſubje& of 1nvas10xN, and on 
ſome uſeful points of Tactics, as connected with the beſt 
modes of defence, on ſuch an occaſion, Our object, 
BEES - - throughout this work, has been to ſhew, from the exam- 
EEE > ples of paſt times, and from the opinions of diſtinguiſhed 
| is men, that although invaſions may be often menaced, and 
ſometimes attempted, yet they can never ſucceed, ir Tyz 
KATION BE ARMED, and the GREAT BODY of THE PEOPLE 
are determined TO PRESERVE THEIR FREEDOM, fr0M SECRET 
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 TREACHERY, and OPEN HOSTILITY, - 
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